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PREFACE 

The  present  volume  contains  the  first  set 
of  lectures  given  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  under  the  terms  of  the  lectureship 
established  in  1904  through  the  generosity  of 
Dr.  Stanton,  Ely  Professor  of  Divinity.  It 
may  be  well  to  reprint  in  full  from  The  Cam- 
bridge University  Reporter  of  23rd  February, 
1904,  the  letter  in  which  Dr.  Stanton  communi- 
cated his  offer  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  : — 

11  The  Senate  last  June  accepted  the  proposal 
of  the  Special  Board  for  Divinity  to  add  to  Part 
II.  of  the  Theological  Tripos  a  new  Section 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  Christian 
Ethics,  the  first  examination  in  which  is  to  be 
held  in  June  1906.  We  may  hope  that  some 
students  will  begin  to  prepare  for  this  examina- 
tion after  the  present  Academic  Year,  and  the 

question  of  providing  for  any  who  may  do  so, 

(v) 
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vi  PREFACE 

the  advice  and  teaching  which  they  will  re- 
quire, must  soon  be  taken  into  consideration. 

I  think  that  some  of  the  existing  staff  of 
Divinity  teachers  in  the  University  may  be 
able  and  glad  to  give  assistance  in  certain  of 
the  subjects  included  in  the  Schedule.  But  it 
is  also  very  desirable  that  courses  of  lectures 
should  be  given  from  time  to  time  by  some 
one  who  is  an  expert  in  philosophy,  in  a  way 
that  those  who  have  been  much  occupied  with 
Theology,  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Church  His- 
tory can  rarely  succeed  in  being,  and  who  has 
also  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
its  relation  to  religious  belief.  ...  I  believe 
that  such  lectures  would  prove  attractive  to 
others  besides  students  for  the  new  section  of 
the  Theological  Tripos." 

This   offer   the   Senate   gratefully  accepted, 
and   the   lectureship   was    officially   entitled    a 

II  Lectureship  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  ". 
Under  the  terms  of  the  benefaction  the  lecturer 
is  required  to  deliver  a  minimum  of  twelve 
lectures  in  each  academic  year.  The  lectures 
here  printed  were  given  in  the  Michaelmas 
term  of  1904  and  the  Lent  term  of  1905  and 
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were  open  to  the  general  public.  They  were 
thirteen  in  number,  and  are  reproduced  sub- 
stantially as  they  were  spoken. 

I  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  any  special  origin- 
ality for  the  contents  of  this  volume,  though 
I  have  tried  to  assimilate  and  make  my  own 
what  I  have  learned  from  other  writers.  Yet 
I  venture  to  hope  that  the  book  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  in  that  it  brings  together  a 
number  of  ideas  connected  with  the  Argument 
from  Design  and  the  conception  of  Develop- 
ment which  possess  a  true  organic  unity,  and 
represent  a  mental  outlook  shared  by  many 
at  the  present  time.  Where  I  have  directly 
borrowed  a  thought  or  suggestion  from  another 
I  have  endeavoured  to  acknowledge  my  debt 
in  the  footnotes.  But  I  should  like  to  say  here 
that  the  books  which  have  most  helped  to  shape 
my  own  thinking  upon  the  subjects  on  which 
I  have  written  are,  Professor  Campbell  Fraser's 
Gififord  Lectures,  The  Philosophy  of  Theism  ; 
Professor  Ward's  Gififord  Lectures,  Naturalism 
and  Agnosticism ;  and  Dr.  Martineau's  Study 
of  Religion.  A  life-long  debt  also  I  owe  to 
my  uncle,    Mr.   Reginald   Fanshawe,   formerly 
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Fellow  of  New  College,  and  I  am  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  grati- 
tude for  all  that  he  has  done  for  me  in  the 
way  of  moulding  and  stimulating  my  mental 
development.  Though,  with  the  exception  of 
a  suggestion  or  two  for  the  introductory  lecture, 
the  present  course  was  written  without  advice 
from  him  or  from  any  one,  yet  I  feel  that 
the  interchange  of  ideas  which  we  have  had 
together  during  the  past  few  years,  as  occasion 
has  offered  itself,  has  helped  not  a  little  to  de- 
termine my  present  outlook,  both  theological 
and  philosophical.  This  is  not  a  kind  of  debt 
which  can  be  repaid.  The  only  form  of  re- 
payment possible  is  to  follow  the  leading  so 
generously  given,  and,  while  striving  to  grow 
oneself  into  a  clearer  vision  and  larger  under- 
standing of  the  truth,  to  share  with  others 
thoughts  which  have  proved  themselves  so 
pregnant  with  life  for  one's  own  mind. 

V.  F.  S. 

Bramshott,  1906 
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DEVELOPMENT 
AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE 

CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORY 

rT*HE  speculative  activity  of  the  present  time 
-*-  is  characterised,  one  may  affirm  with  cer- 
tainty, by  one  prominent  feature — its  general 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  knowledge,  and  of 
the  close  correlation  and  interdependence  which 
exist  between  the  various  departments  of  in- 
quiry. Special  branches  of  study  still  retain 
their  speciality,  but  it  grows  more  and  more 
difficult  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  of  demarca- 
tion round  the  subject-matter  of  each.  What 
we  may  designate  as  borderland  problems  hold 
an  increasingly  important  place,  whether  in 
natural  science,  ethics,  or  psychology.  Truth  is 
seen  to  be  organic  and  concrete,  and,  for  its  ap- 
prehension, men  recognise  that  an  organic  atti- 
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tude  of  mind  is  necessary.  Such  an  attitude  of 
mind  was  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Hort,  whose 
Hulsean  lectures,  The  Way,  the  Truth,  the 
Life — lectures  given,  let  us  remember,  at  the 
very  same  period  when  the  theologian  was  also 
examining  in  the  Natural  Sciences  Tripos — will, 
assuredly,  for  many  a  long  year  to  come,  con- 
tinue to  deliver  their  profound  and  striking 
message.  No  one  understood  more  clearly  than 
Dr.  Hort  that  truth  enters  the  mind  of  man  by 
many  avenues,  and  that  the  ripest  thought  and 
the  clearest  illumination  come  only  to  those  who 
seek  to  see  truth  in  its  many-sidedness,  and  to 
grow  into  its  fulness. 

It  was  some  such  recognition  as  this  of 
the  organic  nature  of  truth  which  doubtless 
prompted  Professor  Stanton  to  make  his  most 
generous  offer,  from  which  has  resulted  the 
foundation  of  the  present  lectureship.  And 
that  the  University  of  Cambridge  should  have 
selected  a  member  of  the  sister  University  of 
Oxford  to  be  her  first  lecturer  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion  is,  surely,  proof  that,  corresponding 
to  the  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  is  the  practical  feeling 
that  all  seekers  for  truth  belong  to  one  brother- 
hood, and  that  the  search  is  best  promoted  by 
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throwing  open  to  competition  teachers'  posts, 
which,  in  earlier  years,  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  closed  to  any  others  than  members 
of  the  society  in  which  the  vacancy  occurred. 
The  justification  for  attributing  to  the  founder 
of  this  lectureship  a  certain  intention  is  to  be 
found  in  the  notice  in  The  University  Reporter 
of  23rd  February,  1904,  which  embodies  Pro- 
fessor Stanton's  letter,  offering  to  endow  this 
post.  The  reason  given  in  that  letter  for  the 
foundation  of  the  lectureship  is,  that  a  new 
section,  dealing  with  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 
and  Christian  Ethics,  has  just  been  added  to  the 
Theological  Tripos.  Further,  one  of  the  regula- 
tions attached  to  the  tenure  of  this  office  is, 
that  the  lecturer  shall  submit  in  advance  a  state- 
ment of  the  proposed  subject  of  his  lectures,  both 
to  the  special  Board  for  Divinity,  and  to  the 
special  Board  for  Moral  Science.  May  not  this 
be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  that  in  Cam- 
bridge the  view  obtains  that  the  problems  of 
ethics,  theology,  philosophy  are  all  vitally 
interconnected,  and  that,  in  some  sense,  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  may  be  regarded  as 
mediating  between  these  three?  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  how  the  present  lecturer  interprets  for 
himself  the  terms  of  his  commission,  that  he  is 
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required  to  lecture  on  those  subjects  which  lie 
on  the  confines  of  science,  philosophy,  theology, 
those  borderland  problems  of  which  mention 
has  just  been  made. 

To  define  with  any  exactness  the  scope  of  a 
Philosophy  of  Religion  is  not  easy,  nor  will  any 
attempt  at  such  definition  be  made  here.  But 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  in- 
troductory remarks  upon  the  point,  before 
proceeding  to  characterise  more  precisely  the 
subject-matter  of  this  volume.  The  supreme 
function  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is,  from 
one  point  of  view,  the  same  as  that  of  all  philo- 
sophy, to  discover  the  ultimate  unity  or  ground 
of  all  being  and  knowledge.  But  she  is,  per- 
haps, more  particularly  concerned  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  three  following  problems.  Can 
personality  be  predicated  of  that  ultimate  unity  ? 
What  is  the  relation  in  which  this  unity  stands 
to  man  ?  What  importance  and  significance  are 
to  be  attached  to  the  verdicts  of  the  common 
religious  consciousness  ?  For  purposes  of  analy- 
sis and  exposition  we  speak  of  these  as  three 
problems,  but  they  are  really  one.  They  all 
merge  in  the  great  inquiry,  whether  God  is  a 
Personal  Being.  That,  after  all,  is  the  supreme 
question   to   which   we   seek   an   answer.      As 
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ethical  beings,  we  wish  to  discover  whether  the 
moral  laws,  which  ethics  conceives  as  abstract 
and  impersonal,  can  be  interpreted  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  Divine  will  and  character  ;  whether 
the  strange,  spiritual  significance  of  the  beauty 
of  the  natural  world  of  form  and  colour — the 
" fancy  from  a  flower-bell,"  the  "sunset  touch" 
— is  only  illusion,  born  of  irrational  associa- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  a  real  witness  to  a  personal 
existence,  greater  than  ourselves ;  whether  our 
deepest  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  out-reaching 
of  our  spirits  after  a  Father  of  all  spirits,  in 
prayer,  and  resolve,  and  consecration  of  self,  are 
vain  and  fruitless,  or  whether  there  is  a  God 
who  hears,  and  answers,  and  regards.  Just  be- 
cause religion  is  the  movement  of  man's  whole 
personality  towards  that  final  unity  which  we 
call  God,  and  which  faith  interprets  as  a  person, 
the  conception  of  personality  remains  the  central 
conception  in  a  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The 
religious  life  of  man  demands  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  enter  into  conscious  relationship  with  a 
personal  God.  The  history  of  religious  develop- 
ment has  been,  on  the  whole,  that  of  a  progress 
towards  God,  interpreted  as  a  personal  Being, 
while  the  noblest  form  of  known  religion  dis- 
tinctly characterises  God  as  possessed  of  a  per- 
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sonality  which  has  true  and  abiding  points  of 
affinity  with  our  own.  The  religious  conscious- 
ness seems  to  grasp  God  by  methods  more  direct 
than  those  which  are  available  for  philosophic 
reason.  Religion  lays  hold  by  immediate  intui- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  supreme  object  of  her  faith. 
Prayer  affords  an  open  avenue  of  approach  ;  the 
feelings  of  awe  and  reverence  place  her  at  once 
in  the  heart  of  the  Divine  presence.  It  is  for  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  to  justify,  if  she  can,  these 
direct  verdicts  of  the  common  consciousness. 
As  life  precedes  philosophy,  so  religion  precedes 
that  further  reflection  upon  herself  which  we 
call  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  If  this  justifica- 
tion can  be  achieved,  if  God  can  be  made  real 
to  reason  and  reflection,  there  will  result,  surely, 
for  the  individual,  what  we  may  call  a  larger 
intuition,  or  immediate  apprehension  of  God,  as 
certain,  as  direct,  as  the  other,  but  more  strong 
to  withstand  the  disintegrating  effects  of  criticism. 
The  temper  of  the  steel  will  have  been  tested, 
the  dross  will  have  been  burnt  away  from  the 
true  metal.  What  we  are  urging  is  this,  that, 
just  as  the  simple,  religious  consciousness  never 
lays  hold  of  God  by  a  movement  of  reason  or  re- 
flection alone,  so,  after  reflection  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  contents  of  the  religious  con- 
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sciousness,  reason  will  find  herself  transfigured 
into  something  larger  than  what  we  usually  mean 
by  the  word.  She  will  be  an  organic  reason,  a 
reason  expressive  of  the  whole  rich  content  of 
human  nature. 

To  arrive,  however,  at  this  mature  and 
reasoned  conviction  of  the  existence  and  per- 
sonality of  God,  is  to  have  achieved  the  supreme 
synthesis  of  thought.  It  is  to  put  the  coping- 
stone  upon  the  building.  The  goal  is  only  to 
be  won,  if  it  is  to  be  won  at  all,  after  many 
efforts  and  much  labour  have  been  devoted  to 
the  solution  of  subordinate  problems.  And  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  is  called  on  to  investigate 
these  subordinate  problems.  Her  inquiry  here 
becomes  one  with  that  of  general  philosophy, 
which  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  special  sci- 
ences the  conclusions  which  they  have  reached, 
and  revises  and  correlates  them  in  the  light 
of  her  conviction,  that  there  is  a  final  unity 
somewhere  to  be  found.  Like  philosophy,  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  will  show  a  spirit  of  re- 
ceptiveness,  patience,  humility ;  but,  in  all  her 
inquiries,  she  will  be  constantly  reminding  her- 
self that  it  is  religion  in  which  she  is  primarily 
interested,  and  that  religion  is  something  very 
old  and  universal  among  men.     The  remem- 
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brance  of  this  fact,  while  it  need  not  create  a 
bias  or  prejudice  in  her  mind,  will  certainly  affect 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  her  inquiry.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  complete  impartiality  of  mind. 
All  speculation  rests  on  a  basis  of  some  pre- 
suppositions. Every  investigator  brings  with 
him,  to  his  work  of  search,  his  own  complex 
personality.  An  absolutely  impartial  mind 
would  be  an  empty  mind. 

One  other  introductory  topic,  upon  which  a 
few  words  must  be  said,  is  the  relation  of  theo- 
logy to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

The  situation  here  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that,  in  matters  theological,  the  move- 
ment of  reason  must  be  free  and  unfettered. 
We  can  no  longer  adopt  the  mediaeval  dictum, 
that  philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  theology. 
Theology,  if  she  would  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  scientific,  must  herself  adopt  the  method  of 
reason,  which  is  the  method  of  free  inquiry.1 
The  principle  of  authority  cannot  be,  for  a 
reasoning  being,  an  ultimate  principle.  In  so 
far  as  the  dogmatic  utterances  of  any  theological 
system  represent  the  summed  up  reflection  of 
the  thoughtful  minds  of  the  past,  the  Philosophy 

1  See  Ladd's  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  chap,  xiii.,  pp. 
352-4. 
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of  Religion  will  treat  them  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence ;  but  she  will  hold  herself  free  to  criticise 
them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  restate  them.  If  they 
were  born  of  critical  reflection,  reflection  may 
still  ask  them  for  their  credentials.  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
philosophy  unless  she  preserves  her  right  of 
free  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  reason.  Even  a 
religion  which  claims  to  be  a  revealed  religion 
must  appear  before  this  tribunal  ;  for  she  has  to 
prove  that  the  mysteries,  which  she  holds  in 
her  hands,  are  God-given,  and  she  can  make 
good  her  position  only  by  the  appeal  to  reason. 

It  is,  I  think,  worth  while  to  insist  upon  this 
point,  for  there  is  still  to-day  much  use  made,  in 
what  can  only  be  called  an  irrational  manner,  of 
this  principle  of  authority  in  religion  ;  while  a 
very  interesting  psychological  study  is  presented 
by  some  theologians  who  seem  to  have  effected, 
in  their  own  minds  at  any  rate,  an  adjustment 
or  compromise  between  the  principle  of  reason 
and  the  principle  of  authority.  A  careful  analy- 
sis, for  example,  of  what  one  may  call  the  logic 
of  such  a  volume  of  essays  as  Lux  Mundi,  would, 
not  improbably,  reveal  grave  incompatibilities  of 
thought  and  method. 

This,  however,  is  by  the  way.     What  I  would 
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venture  to  urge  is,  that,  in  an  age  which  has 
been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry, 
any  appeal  to  the  principle  of  authority,  as  such, 
and  as  an  independent  principle,  cannot  possibly 
be  justified.  There  is  a  wealth  of  meaning  in 
a  saying  of  the  late  August  Sabatier,  which 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  (posthumously 
published,  and  recently  translated  into  English), 
The  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of 
the  Spirit}  He  writes,  "  The  history  of  a  dogma 
is  its  inevitable  criticism  ".  Every  dogma,  that 
is,  received  shape  under  definite,  historical  con- 
ditions, and  the  formulation  of  the  truth  was 
affected  under  pressure  from  those  conditions. 
The  organism  took  some  colour  from  its  envi- 
ronment. To  understand  the  dogma,  therefore, 
you  must  study  it  in  the  light  of  the  historical 
circumstances  under  which  it  arose.  From  the 
origin  of  the  dogma  you  pass  on,  naturally,  to 
study  its  subsequent  history.  You  begin  to 
criticise  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  suitable- 
ness to  the  needs,  both  intellectual  and  practical, 
of  a  later  time.  You  ask,  whether  the  dogma 
is  the  expression  of  a  truth,  which  is  a  truth  for 

1  Theological  Translation  Library,  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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us,  here  and  now,  or  whether  lapse  of  time  has 
revealed  it  as  belonging  to  the  things  which 
pass  away.  Or,  if  the  truth,  which  the  dogma 
embodies,  proves  itself  to  be  possessed  of  a 
present  vitality,  you  inquire  if  there  may  not 
still  be  need  for  restating  that  truth  in  language 
more  suitable  to  the  advancing  thought  of  the 
age.  May  we  not  have  to  disentangle,  in  the 
dogma,  the  local  and  temporary  elements  from 
those  which  are  essential  and  eternal  ?  A  task, 
such  as  this,  is  a  paramount  duty  for  an  age 
which  is  characterised  by  the  spirit  of  historical 
inquiry ;  but,  in  undertaking  the  task,  you  part 
company  with  the  principle  of  authority,  as  an 
independent  principle.  A  little  farther  on,  in 
the  introduction  to  the  same  volume,  Sabatier 
asks  this  question  :  "  What  is  the  education  of 
mankind,  if  not  the  passage  from  faith  in  author- 
ity to  personal  conviction,  and  to  the  sustained 
practice  of  the  intellectual  duty  to  consent  to  no 
idea,  except  by  virtue  of  its  recognised  truth,  to 
accept  no  fact  until  its  reality  has  been,  in  one 
way  or  another,  established  ?  " 

Passing  now  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  this  volume,  we  proceed  to  indicate  its  scope 
and  intention,  and  to  say  something  as  to  the 
reasons  which  make  the  subject  a  fruitful  field 
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of  inquiry  at  the  present  time.  The  two  ideas 
of  Purpose  and  Development  are  closely  con- 
nected in  the  thought  of  this  generation.  The 
question  which  we  are  all  asking  is,  What  is  the 
meaning,  and  what  are  the  essential  implications 
of  the  idea  of  development  or  growth  ?  Will 
development  prove,  on  analysis,  to  be  a  teleo- 
logical  conception,  or  can  we  interpret  it  without 
any  reference  to  the  idea  of  purpose?  The 
sovereign  principle  which  rules  our  minds  to- 
day in  every  department  of  inquiry  is  that  of 
development  or  evolution ;  and,  if  we  would 
understand  the  mind  of  the  century  in  which 
we  live,  we  must  make  some  attempt  to  interpret 
the  principle.  Fully  to  interpret  it  will  be  im- 
possible. To  no  age  is  it  given  to  understand 
completely  the  ideas  which  govern  it.  Just  as 
you  cannot  appreciate  the  height  of  a  mountain 
if  you  stand  at  its  immediate  base,  so  you  cannot 
see  the  full  significance  of  an  idea,  such  as  that 
of  development,  until  a  considerable  period  of 
time  has  elapsed,  during  which  the  idea  has  had 
opportunity  to  reveal  itself  in  its  richness  and 
complexity.  Even  now  we  do  not  understand 
adequately  the  significance  of  the  principle  of 
nationality,  though  that  principle  has  been  at 
work  in  human  societies  since  the  dissolution  of 
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the  Roman  Empire.  We  are  all  feeling  our  way 
towards  a  comprehension  of  this  conception  of 
development,  which  is  proving  itself  to  be  so 
profound,  and  so  charged  with  meaning.  And 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  this  attempt  at 
analysis  and  interpretation  when  we  remember 
how  recklessly  the  word  " evolution"  is  used. 
Many  seem  to  think  that  the  mere  utterance  of 
the  term  brings  with  it  a  lucid  explanation  of  all 
difficulties.  Many  forget,  too,  that  evolution 
may  mean  very  different  things  when  applied 
to  different  subjects  or  fields  of  inquiry.  In 
investigating,  then,  such  a  problem  as  the 
meaning  of  development,  we  are  turning  the 
eye  of  critical  reflection  inward  upon  the  dom- 
inant movement  of  our  own  thought.  We  are 
seeking  to  understand  ourselves  more  clearly, 
so  to  grasp  the  essential  spirit  of  our  own  age 
that  we  may  the  better  help  to  mould  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ages  which  are  to  follow. 

Again,  theological  questions  are  to-day  exer- 
cising a  peculiar  fascination  over  a  growing 
number  of  students.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  not 
because  this  conception  of  development  is  being 
applied  in  the  sphere  of  theology?  Theology 
has  at  times  stood  apart  from  the  movements  of 
thought  around  her,  and  she  has  always  done  so 
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with  loss  to  herself.  But  even  the  most  secluded 
mountain  lake  sometimes  feels  the  full  fury  of 
the  gale,  and  to-day  theology  stands  exposed  to 
all  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  heaven.  Men  are  seeing  that  the  law  of 
development  operates  in  theology  as  elsewhere, 
and  on  all  sides  they  are  setting  themselves  to 
investigate  the  history  and  conditions  of  this 
evolution.  They  bring  into  play  their  powers 
of  regressive  historic  sympathy,  and  endeavour 
to  disengage  the  germinal  principles  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  accretions,  or  the  natural  develop- 
ments, of  later  times.  They  retrace,  critically, 
the  whole  movement  of  the  river  from  mouth  to 
source,  and  back  again  from  source  to  mouth, 
and  the  task  is  one  of  the  profoundest  interest. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  amiss,  in  the  face  of  such 
speculative  activity  upon  these  most  vital  of  all 
problems,  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  idea  of 
development  really  means. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  of  the  idea  of 
purpose,  there  are  not  wanting  good  reasons 
for  an  investigation  of  this  conception.  First 
and  foremost  stands  the  fact  of  our  own  pur- 
posive activity  as  rational  beings.  Whatever 
doubt  there  may  be  about  the  applicability  of 
the  conception  of  purpose  to  the  operations  of 
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the  natural  world,  there  can  be  none  whatever 
about  its  applicability  to  ourselves.  We  do 
habitually  act  with  purpose.  We  set  up  before 
ourselves  ends,  and  contrive  means  to  reach 
them.  And  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  ask 
whether  the  principle  of  final  causation  is  not  to 
have  some  place  in  our  interpretation  of  the 
world  around  us,  whether  we  may  not  use  our 
own  human  nature  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  riddle 
of  the  universe.  The  historical  importance  of 
the  argument  from  design  is  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  making  an  attempt  once  more  to 
examine  its  validity.  By  a  kind  of  native  in- 
stinct man  has  always  seen,  and  will  continue 
to  see,  evidences  of  the  work  of  a  designing 
mind  in  the  natural  world.  He  refuses  to 
acquiesce  in  a  view  of  the  universe  which 
makes  him  a  lonely  being  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  matter,  which  shows  no  trace  of  spiritual 
kinship  with  his  own  nature.  His  interest  lies 
in  proving,  if  he  can  do  so,  that  the  purposive- 
ness  which  he  finds  in  himself  is  linked  on  to 
a  larger  purposiveness,  running  through  the 
whole  scheme  of  existence. 

As  an  additional  reason  for  investigating  at 
the  present  time  the  conception  of  purpose,  we 
may  mention  the  recent  appearance  of  a  move- 
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ment  in  philosophy,  known  as  personal  idealism. 
The  supporters  of  this  movement  contend  that, 
if  we  would  rise  to  a  true  interpretation  of  real- 
ity, we  must  start  from  the  practical  activities  of 
human  nature,  the  will,  the  striving  after  the 
realisation  of  ends,  the  whole  conative  move- 
ment of  the  personality.  They  maintain  that 
the  idealistic  philosophy  of  the  past  has  been 
too  abstract,  both  in  method  and  results,  and 
that  its  conclusions  stand  in  need  of  revision. 
Such  revision  they  are  attempting  to  carry  out, 
on  the  basis  of  a  psychology  which  finds  in 
will  and  purpose  the  keynote  of  human  nature. 
Upon  the  success  of  the  attempt  it  is  too  early, 
as  yet,  to  pass  judgment,  for  the  results  of  the 
movement  are  not  sufficiently  matured.  But  of 
its  importance  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Any 
speculative  endeavour  to  emphasise  the  element 
of  will,  and  to  interpret  ultimate  reality  in  teleo- 
logical  terms,  must  command  attention,  because 
of  its  appeal  to  some  of  the  convictions  which  lie 
deepest  in  our  spiritual  nature. 

Once  more,  whatever  view  we  may  ultimately 
take  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  are  face  to  face 
with  this  fact,  that  the  highest  known  form  of 
religion,  the  form  which  seems  to  be  possessed 
of  the  vitality  necessary  to  make  it  a  conquering, 
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missionary  creed,  is  one  which  conceives  of  the 
world  as  the  stage  upon  which  a  great,  historic 
purpose  is  being  slowly  consummated.  Christi- 
anity (and  we  may  include  under  the  term  the 
earlier  beliefs  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  belong 
to  the  same  line  of  spiritual  ancestry)  was  the 
first  religion  to  possess  a  philosophy  of  history. 
And  the  dominant  conception  of  that  philosophy 
is  this,  that  through  time  and  in  the  seeming 
maze  of  human  history  a  divine,  eternal  purpose 
is  being  gradually  worked  out.  The  Philosophy 
of  Religion  has  to  investigate  the  demand  of 
Christianity  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  explana- 
tion of  the  world-process.  In  particular,  she  is 
confronted  with  a  unique,  historic  figure  who 
claims,  not  only  to  fulfil  the  past,  but  to  control 
the  future ;  in  whom,  as  in  a  focus- point,  many 
convergent  lines  of  evolution  seem  to  meet,  and 
from  whom  radiate  out  new  forces  of  develop- 
ment. The  Christ  of  history  raises  the  teleo- 
logical  problem  in  an  acute  form. 

We  have  already  suggested  that  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  for  our  thought  to-day 
is  how  we  are  to  interpret  development.  Is  the 
conception  to  be  construed  teleologically  ?  Do 
the  two  ideas  of  purpose  and  evolution  ultimately 
involve  each  other  ?     This  problem  is  raised  in 
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a  special  manner  by  the  conflict  between  evolu- 
tionary science  and  teleology,  over  the  argument 
from  design.  Have  modern  biological  theories 
of  evolution  succeeded  in  destroying  the  argu- 
ment, based,  as  it  is,  upon  the  existence  of 
exquisite  adaptations  in  the  organic  world  ? 
Has  Darwin  given  the  final  quietus  to  Paley's 
contention  in  the  Natural  Theology  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  is  full  of  interest  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  raises  clearly,  at  a  particular  point, 
the  important  issue  as  to  the  compatibility  or 
incompatibility  of  the  two  conceptions  of  purpose 
and  development.  It  forms  one  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  has  to 
deal.  Historically,  the  argument  from  design 
has  played  a  significant  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  wider  problem  of  the  existence  and 
character  of  God.  Since  it  has  fallen  somewhat 
into  disrepute  to-day,  there  is  all  the  more  need 
to  examine  it  carefully,  in  order  that  we  may 
decide  whether  the  argument  is  worthless,  or 
whether  it  only  requires  to  be  restated  to  recover 
its  apologetic  value  for  the  theist. 

The  title  of  this  volume,  Development  and 
Divine  Purpose,  covers  so  wide  a  field  that  it 
is  obvious  that  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  no 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  is  possible. 
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Any  attempt  in  that  direction  would  involve  a 
complete  philosophy.  The  field  of  inquiry  is, 
therefore,  narrowed  to  the  following  dimensions. 
We  begin  by  discussing  certain  aspects  of  the 
argument  from  design,  with  especial  reference 
to  Darwinism,  and  modern  biological  theories  of 
evolution  ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  restate 
the  argument  in  terms  more  suitable  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  thought  and  knowledge. 
The  nature  of  organisms  is  then  investigated, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  what  are  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  mark  off  living  from  inor- 
ganic matter,  and  how  far  physical  science  can 
claim  success  in  her  endeavour  to  interpret 
organisms  in  mechanical  terms.  The  conclud- 
ing section  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  ideas 
of  development  and  purpose  in  their  larger 
meaning ;  and,  in  particular,  with  the  problem 
of  what  canons  are  necessary  for  interpreting  a 
development,  and  in  what  ways  we  may  test 
a  development  in  order  to  decide  whether  it 
has  remained  true  to,  or  has  departed  from,  its 
essential  principle.  Throughout  the  whole  in- 
quiry we  keep  in  mind  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  idea  of  development  is  to 
be  construed  teleologically.  Such  a  method  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  before  us  appears  more 
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satisfactory  than  to  attempt,  at  the  outset,  a 
formal  definition  of  growth  or  development. 
Definition  is  one  of  the  last  stages  arrived  at 
in  the  process  of  thought,  and  definitions  are 
never  complete  or  satisfactory  accounts  of  the 
subject-matter  defined.  The  richer  the  object 
of  the  definition  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to 
define  it.  Some  of  its  wealth  of  meaning  must 
be  lost  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  it  in  a  precise 
terminology.  Further,  part  of  the  process  of 
development  now  going  on  in  the  world  con- 
sists in  a  development  of  our  ideas.  There  is 
a  development  of  the  idea  of  development ;  and, 
until  that  development  is  completed,  no  fully 
adequate  definition  of  the  conception  is  possible. 
It  is  with  the  idea  of  development  as  with  the 
idea  of  life.  Our  difficulty  is,  that  we  can  never 
arrest  the  growth  of  the  living  organism  which 
we  are  examining.  While  we  are  examining  it, 
it  has  moved  another  step  in  its  evolution.  Its 
present  we  never  succeed  in  analysing,  but  only 
its  past.  Its  "  is  "  is  eternally  becoming  a  "  was  ". 
You  can  arrest  its  growth  only  by  killing  it,  and 
then  it  is  not  life,  but  death,  which  you  are  inves- 
tigating. We  are,  that  is,  gradually  feeling  our 
way  towards  a  complete  analysis  of  the  sover- 
eign idea  which  at  present  masters  us,  but  which 
we  hope  one  day,  in  our  turn,  to  master. 


CHAPTER  II 
PALEY  AND  THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  DESIGN 

PA  LEY  and  Darwin  are  the  two  great  names 
round  which  our  discussion  of  the  con- 
ception of  design  will  mainly  centre ;  and  our 
problem  will  be  to  decide  whether,  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  Darwin  has  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing Paley's  teleological  argument.  Paley  is,  by 
common  consent,  regarded  as  the  chief  exponent 
of  the  older  teleology.  He  best  states  for  us 
the  popular  view  on  final  causation  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Darwin,  and  as  it  still  exists 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  realise  what  a 
change  in  outlook  was  effected  by  the  publication 
of  the  Origin  of  Species.  It  is  the  fashion  to-day 
to  decry  Paley.  The  gulf  which  separates  the 
modern  mind  from  his  mind  is  enormous,  and 
we  shall  find  reason  to  conclude  that  his  method 
of  stating  the  argument  from  design  is,  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge,   indefensible.      At 

the  same  time,  there  is  a  vigour  and  force  about 

(21) 
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his  writings,  there  is  a  power  of  presenting  an 
argument,  which  is  very  striking.  Nor  do  his 
conclusions  lack  an  essential  core  of  soundness. 
His  argument,  certainly,  needs  to  be  restated, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  case  that  it  is  worthless. 

We  may  single  out  three  chief  features  as 
characteristic  of  Paley's  teleology : — 

i.  The  first  is  contained  in  this  short  quota- 
tion from  the  Natural  Theology  :  "  Contrivance 
must  have  had  a  contriver,  design  a  designer". 
The  question  is,  What  did  Paley  mean  by  "  con- 
trivance "  ?  He  meant  a  whole  of  parts,  whose 
parts  were  so  mutually  co-ordinated  and  adjusted 
that  our  minds  at  once  feel  that  such  an  intri- 
cate arrangement  could  not  have  come  about 
by  chance.  We  look  at  any  contrivance — an 
engine  or  a  telescope  among  the  works  of  men, 
an  eye  or  the  webbed  foot  of  a  duck  among 
the  works  of  Nature — and  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  the  several  parts  of  these  contrivances 
are  "  put  together  for  a  purpose  "  ;  and  we  pass 
on,  by  a  natural  transition  of  thought,  to  infer 
that  in  each  one  of  these  cases  there  was  an 
artificer  or  designer  who  formed  the  contriv- 
ance for  the  very  purpose  which  we  find  that 
it  serves.  Arrangement,  disposition  of  parts, 
subserviency    of   means   to    ends,    whether    in 
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Nature   or  among  the  products  of  human   ac- 
tivity, imply  the  presence  of  intelligence. 

It  may  be  well  briefly  to  dissect  this  argu- 
ment and  note  its  further  implications.  We 
discover  in  it,  first  of  all,  Paley's  canon  of 
finality,  the  criterion,  that  is,  by  which  he  de- 
cides when  it  is  legitimate  to  invoke  to  our 
aid  the  principle  of  final  causation,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  for  us  to  speak  of  an  end 
and  of  means  leading  up  to  that  end.  Janet, 
in  Final  Causes,  defines  an  end  as  "a  foreseen 
effect  which  could  not  have  taken  place  with- 
out this  foresight "  ;  something,  in  other  words, 
to  which  many  prior  movements  lead,  the  pre- 
determined goal  of  a  number  of  antecedent 
stages.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  word  "pre- 
determined/' and  for  Paley  predetermination  is 
the  criterion  of  finality.  There  would  seem, 
then,  to  be  two  cases,  where  we  judge  an  ex- 
planation in  terms  of  final  causes  necessary  : 
(a)  where  in  a  given  whole  we  cannot  explain 
the  mutual  co-ordination  and  adjustment  of  the 
parts  without  supposing  that  the  whole  is,  in 
some  sense,  present  as  a  controlling  factor ; 
where  the  power,  that  is,  which  brought  about 
the  adjustment  did  so  having  in  view  the  re- 
sult actually  achieved.     The  result  is  raised  to 
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the  dignity  of  an  end  because  we  regard  it  as 
in  some  fashion  foreseen.  (y8)  The  second  case 
is  that  of  a  development,  in  which  the  present 
appears  to  be  influenced  causally  by  the  future, 
where  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  to  our- 
selves the  process  of  growth  without  conceiving 
that  the  future  phenomenon  in  some  way  con- 
trols the  whole  development,  and  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  a  cause  of  itself.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  instance  of  the  acorn  developing 
into  the  oak.  Here  you  have  an  accurate 
co-ordination  of  an  inconceivable  number  of 
molecular  movements,  each  traversing  its  own 
peculiar  path  and  yet  adjusted  all  the  while 
to  the  necessities  of  the  general  plan.  Such  a 
phenomenon  would  seem  too  precise  and  com- 
plicated to  be  explicable  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  hypothesis  of  some  purposive  control 
present  from  the  first  throughout  the  whole 
evolution.  Paley,  then,  insists  that  a  result  be- 
comes an  end,  and  must  be  so  judged  by  us, 
just  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  bring  it  about.1  Nor  is  any  fault 
to  be  found  with  this  canon  or  criterion.  What 
impresses  us  when  we  look  out  either  upon  the 

1See  Janet,  Final  Causes,  bk.  i.,  chaps,  i.  and  ii.,  and 
Paley's  Natural  Theology,  chaps,  i.  and  ii. 
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world  as  a  whole  or  upon  any  of  the  marvellous 
contrivances  and  adaptations  in  living  Nature  is 
just  this  co-ordination  of  parts  and  movements 
to  produce  a  complex  result.  Adaptation  is  an 
aspect  of  the  larger  phenomenon  of  order,  and 
it  is  the  orderly  character  of  the  universe  which 
calls  for  an  adequate  explanation. 

The  nature  of  Paley's  inference  is  the  next 
point  which  attracts  our  notice.  He  argues 
from  contrivance  to  the  existence  of  a  design- 
ing mind.  End  implies  intention.  From  the 
facts  of  the  natural  world,  from  the  adaptations 
of  organic  Nature,  Paley  passes  to  God,  and 
insists  that  God  must  have  designed  these  con- 
trivances to  fulfil  the  particular  purposes  which 
they  do  fulfil.  He  allows,  of  course,  for  the 
action  of  what  are  called  secondary  causes  or 
the  operation  of  natural  forces.  But  he  is  care- 
ful to  point  out  that  a  cause  and  a  law  of  Nature 
are  not  synonymous  terms.  Cause,  in  the  last 
resort,  implies  power  or  efficiency,  while  law 
does  not.  A  law  of  Nature  is  simply  the  state- 
ment of  an  observed  uniformity.  You  have  to 
pass  behind  law  to  explain  it.  Paley  passes 
behind  it,  and  behind  all  secondary  causes,  to 
God,  as  the  great  originator  and  designer.  One 
hesitates  to  criticise  Paley's  conception  of  God  as 
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anthropomorphic,  because  any  conception  which 
we  can  form  of  Him  must  be  that.  Yet  it  is 
not  unfair,  I  think,  to  say  that  Paley  does  not 
appear  to  appreciate  the  grave  metaphysical 
difficulties  which  surround  his  inference.1  He 
interprets  the  Divine  activity  too  much  in  terms 
of  the  activity  of  a  human  workman  designing 
a  machine.  What  ground  have  we  for  saying 
that  God  works  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
work  ?  How  can  we  determine  the  relation 
in  which  He  stands  to  His  material?  Does 
He  first  create  a  raw  material  and  then  work 
it  up  into  shape  or  does  He  give  it  form  at  the 
same  moment  in  which  He  calls  it  into  being? 
Does  He  stand  outside  His  material  or  does 
He  in  some  fashion  dwell  within  it?  Can  we 
legitimately  speak  of  foresight  or  prevision  in 
a  Being  for  whom  everything  may  exist  in  a 
timeless  present,  an  eternal  now  ?  These  ques- 
tionings come  pouring  into  our  minds  so  soon 
as  we  begin  to  think  about  the  problem  of  the 
mode  of  God's  activity.  They  hardly  seem  to 
disturb,  they  certainly  do  not  agitate,  the  mind 
of  Paley.  Yet  we  must  not  be  unjust  towards 
him.     He  was  not  a  metaphysician.     He  wrote 

1  See,  however,  Natural  Theology,  chap,  iii.,  end,  and 
chap,  v.,  beginning. 
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as  a  typical  English  theologian  of  his  day,  who 
accepting  God's  existence,  almost  as  an  axiom, 
interpreted  His  Being  in  the  language  current 
at  the  time.  We  may  almost  say  that  he  was 
not  interested  in  the  problems  which  are  of 
supreme  importance  to  a  generation  which  has 
studied  Kant's  trenchant  criticism  of  the  teleo- 
logical  argument,  and  which  has,  under  pressure 
from  many  quarters,  grown  to  think  of  God  as 
immanent  in  all  His  works.  We,  to-day,  if 
called  on  to  deal  with  this  problem,  should  prob- 
ably endeavour  to  picture  the  Divine  activity  in 
other  terms,  more  after  the  fashion  described 
in  chapter  vii.  of  this  volume,  which  attempts  to 
restate  the  argument  from  design.  Yet,  when 
we  have  raised  all  our  objections,  if  we  are 
prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  a  Divine  activity, 
intention  will  still  be  the  term  by  which  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  characterise  it.  For  this,  at 
least,  is  true,  that  we  must  apply  to  God  the 
highest  categories  which  we  possess.  God's  ac- 
tivity cannot  be  less  rational  or  purposive  than 
our  own,  and  intention  is  a  plain  feature  of  human 
scheming.  God's  designing  may  greatly  tran- 
scend human  designing,  but  there  must  exist 
real  points  of  affinity  between  our  intelligent 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends  and  the  purposive 
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activity  of  God.  It  is  not  Paley's  broad  con- 
clusion that  there  is  design  and  intention  with 
which  we  quarrel,  but  his  somewhat  crude 
method  of  stating  his  argument. 

2.  The  second  great  characteristic  of  Paley's 
teleology  is  that  it  is  a  teleology  of  special  in- 
stances. "  I  take  my  stand  in  human  anatomy," 
he  writes,  and  he  urges  that  the  eye  will  prove 
his  point  without  the  ear,  and  the  ear  without 
the  eye.1  Any  single  contrivance  in  Nature, 
sufficiently  complex  (Paley,  however,  does  not 
say  how  much  complexity  he  demands),  will 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  argument ;  and  the 
Natural  Theology  consists  almost  entirely  of  an 
examination  of  individual  instances  of  highly 
complex  structures,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  swim- 
ming bladder  of  fishes,  the  arrangements  in  the 
floral  world  for  effecting  fertilisation,  and  the 
distribution  of  seed.  We  quote,  once  more,  his 
own  words  :  "  So  it  is  with  the  evidences  of  a 
Divine  agency.  The  proof  is  not  a  conclusion 
which  lies  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  of 
which  chain  each  instance  of  contrivance  is  only 
a  link,  and  of  which  if  one  link  fails  the  whole 
falls ;  but  it  is  an  argument  separately  supplied 

1  Natural  Theology -,  chap.  vi. 
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by  every  separate  example.  An  error  in  stating 
an  example  affects  only  that  example.  The 
argument  is  cumulative  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  term."1 

Our  teleology  to-day  is  not  one  of  special 
instances.  Darwin's  statement  of  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  has  made  it  more  difficult 
for  us  to  appeal  to  single  examples  of  contriv- 
ance and  adaptation  as  proof  of  design,  because, 
however  marvellous  any  contrivance  may  be,  it 
is  always  open  to  the  Darwinian  to  assert  that 
this  intricacy  of  structure  has  been  reached  only 
as  the  last  stage  of  a  long  succession  of  adapta- 
tions in  the  past,  each  of  which  has  added  some- 
thing towards  the  perfecting  of  the  contrivance, 
while  the  whole  progressive  development  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  interaction  of  laws 
whose  operations  show  no  trace  of  design.  It 
will  be  our  task  to  discuss  the  Darwinian  posi- 
tion in  the  succeeding  chapters.  It  might  be 
unwise  to  allow  that  the  special  instance  can 
never  be  used  as  proof  of  design.  But  it  re- 
mains true  that  we  to-day  lay  emphasis  less 
upon  the  single  adaptation  than  upon  the 
general  and  wider  movement  of  evolution  as 

1  Natural  Theology »,  chap.  vi. 
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a  whole.  It  is  in  this  that  we  see  marks  of 
purpose.  We  insist  upon  "  the  glory  of  the  sum 
of  things  ".  What  we  are  saying  may  perhaps 
be  stated  in  a  slightly  different  manner.  The 
particular  criticism  of  Paley's  reasoning  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  offer,  is  to  ask  whether 
we  can  defend  an  anticipatory  teleology.  Paley 
argues  that  things  were  made  beforehand,  as  it 
were,  for  certain  definite  purposes,  each  organ 
and  structure  for  the  particular  purpose  which 
it  serves,  and  that  God  had  in  mind  these  pur- 
poses before  He  made  the  organ.  There  is 
antecedent  design.  Things  were  intended  for 
the  uses  which  they  serve.  But  Darwin  has 
suggested  an  alternative  explanation  of  the  facts, 
which,  while  it  in  no  way  destroys  teleology  al- 
together, certainly  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
insist  upon  an  anticipatory  teleology,  conceived 
as  Paley  conceives  it.  Darwin  himself  was  of 
opinion  that  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
natural  selection  had  dealt  the  death-blow  to 
teleology  as  an  argument  based  upon  special 
adaptations.  We  find  in  the  Autobiography1 
the  following  statement :  "  The  old   argument 

1  See  Charles  Darwin  by  his  son  Francis  Darwin,  chap, 
iii. 
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from  design  in  Nature,  as  given  by  Paley,  which 
formerly  seemed  to  me  so  conclusive,  fails,  now 
that  the  law  of  natural  selection  has  been  dis- 
covered. We  can  no  longer  argue  that,  for 
instance,  the  beautiful  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell 
must  have  been  made  by  an  intelligent  being, 
like  the  hinge  of  a  door  by  man.  There  seems 
to  be  no  more  design  in  the  variability  of  organic 
beings,  and  in  the  action  of  natural  selection, 
than  in  the  course  which  the  wind  blows." 

The  full  bearing  of  this  will  not  be  clear 
until  we  have  investigated  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  but  the  point  is  raised  here  by  way  of 
suggestion,  because  it  is  certainly  a  feature  of 
Paley's  teleology  that  it  is  anticipatory  in  its 
scope  ;  and  because  it  opens  up  for  considera- 
tion a  very  serious  problem  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  discuss  later.  Paley,  as  we  have 
said,  never  states  what  degree  of  complexity  he 
requires  in  a  contrivance  in  order  to  render 
legitimate  his  appeal  to  the  principle  of  design. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so.  The  problem  would  resemble  the 
logical  difficulty  of  determining  the  number  of 
grains  necessary  to  make  a  heap  of  corn.  Yet 
we  are  confronted  with  this  difficulty.  If  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  purpose  is  operative 
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in  the  universe,  is  it  operative  everywhere  ?  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  chance?  Paley  himself 
admits  that  chance,  which  he  defines  as  "the 
operation  of  causes  without  design,"  might  pro- 
duce a  wart,  or  a  wen,  or  a  mole,  but  nothing 
so  complex  as  the  eye.  Darwin  found  himself 
involved  in  great  difficulties  over  this  question. 
In  a  letter  to  Asa  Gray,  the  American  botanist, 
in  i860,  he  writes:  "I  am  inclined  to  look  at 
everything  as  resulting  from  designed  laws,  with 
the  details,  whether  good  or  bad,  left  to  the 
working  out  of  what  we  may  call  chance.' ' 
Chance,  here,  would  mean  the  undesigned  in- 
teraction of  these  laws.  The  laws  would  be 
continually  crossing  each  other  in  their  opera- 
tion, and  at  the  points  of  intersection  there 
would  be  a  constant  alteration  of  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium,  from  which  changes  would  result, 
but  the  changes  could  not  be  called  designed. 
Asa  Gray  believed  in  a  directed  stream  of  varia- 
tion among  organic  forms.  Darwin  writes  to 
him  i1  "I  have  been  lately  corresponding  with 
Lyell,  who,  I  think,  adopts  your  idea  of  the 
stream  of  variation  having  been  led  or  designed. 
I  have  asked  him,  whether  he  believes  the  shape 

1  Charles  Darwin,  chap,  xiv.,  p.  249. 
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of  my  nose  was  designed.  If  he  does,  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  If  not,  seeing  what 
fanciers  have  done  by  selection  of  individual 
differences  in  the  nasal  bones  of  pigeons,  I  must 
think  that  it  is  illogical  to  suppose  that  the 
variations  which  natural  selection  preserves  for 
the  good  of  any  being  have  been  designed." 
The  problem  then,  which  we  shall  have  later 
to  discuss,  is  this — If  there  is  design  anywhere, 
is  there  design  everywhere?  If  design  is  only 
partial  in  its  scope,  can  we  divide  off  the  pur- 
posive from  the  non-purposive  operations  of 
Nature?  Can  a  final  philosophy  admit  of  this 
distinction  being  made? 

3.  The  third  feature  in  Paley's  teleology  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  of  his  argument 
rests,  his  belief  in  the  fixity  and  special  creation 
of  species.  This  may  be  called  the  cardinal 
article  of  Paley's  creed,  and  it  explains  the  par- 
ticular form  which  his  presentation  of  the  design 
argument  took.  We  deal  with  it  last  of  all,  be- 
cause it  forms  a  convenient  bridge  of  transition 
to  Darwin  and  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 
Paley,  in  common  with  the  great  majority  of 
his  contemporaries,  believed  that  at  some  point 
in  the  past  (he  would  allow  you  to  put  it  as  far 
back  as  you  will)  complex  organisms,  an  original 
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pair,  perhaps,  to  represent  each  species,  were 
suddenly  introduced  by  God's  creative  hand 
into  ready-made  conditions  ;  while  between  each 
species  God  fixed  immovable  barriers.  Now 
this  belief  in  the  immutability  and  special  crea- 
tion of  species  explains  much  of  Paley's  reason- 
ing. If  species  were  thus  suddenly  introduced 
into  the  world,  a  complex  organism  into  com- 
plex conditions,  then  their  presence  indubitably 
affords  evidence  of  design.  Only  designing 
mind  could  thus  adjust,  at  a  stroke,  the  two 
factors  of  living  form  and  environment.  The 
problem  remains  the  same  even  if  we  admit,  as 
the  obvious  facts  of  Nature  compel  us  to  admit, 
that  organisms  reproduce  their  kind  by  natural 
law.  Paley  never  contended  that  every  living 
creature  was  made  directly  by  God.  He  dis- 
cusses the  hypothetical  case  of  a  watch,  produc- 
ing in  the  course  of  its  movements  another 
watch  like  itself ;  but  he  rightly  argues  that  such 
a  case  of  reproduction  of  kind  gives  you  no  ex- 
planation of  the  constitution  and  mechanism  of 
either  watch.  You  have  still  to  ask  how  the 
original  form  came  into  being,  and  the  only 
answer  which  Paley  could  give  to  that  question 
was,  that  God  launched  it  into  existence  by  a 
special  creative  act  of  Divine  power.     At  the 
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time  no  other  answer  was  possible,  for  in  Paley's 
day  the  belief  in  the  immutability  of  species  was 
almost  universally  shared  by  theologians  and 
men  of  science.  There  were  indeed  foreshadow- 
ings  of  an  evolutionary  theory,  but  they  were 
not  numerous.  Buffon  by  1761  had  come  to 
believe  in  some  degree  in  the  mutability  of 
species,  though  he  still  held  to  fixity  of  type 
among  the  larger  animals.  Erasmus  Darwin 
in  England  was  expressing  strong  evolutionist 
ideas.  There  were  signs  of  the  profound  changes 
which  were  to  come  over  the  face  of  science. 
But  Paley  lived  too  early  to  be  affected  by 
them.  Indeed,  more  than  half  a  century  after 
his  death,  the  antagonism  aroused  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Origin  shows  how  deeply  rooted 
was  the  belief  in  special  creation  and  fixity  of 
species.  Paley,  therefore,  was  supported  in  his 
views  both  by  science  and  theology,  and  in  our 
estimate  of  him  we  must  take  this  fact  into 
account.  We  must  not  forget  that  theology  is 
not  alone  to  blame  for  the  doctrine  of  special 
creation.  So  long  as  science  believed  in  the 
immutability  of  species,  theology,  passing  on 
into  a  region  which  lay  beyond  the  scope  of 
science,  was  compelled  to  construe  this  im- 
mutability as  resulting  from  an  original  special 
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creation.  Science  has  not  always  been  fair  to 
theology  in  this  matter.  No  doubt  theologians 
have  at  times  tried  foolishly  to  defend  the  doc- 
trine of  special  creation  against  evolutionary 
science,  using  as  their  weapon  the  Biblical 
narratives  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  In  so  far 
as  they  have  done  this,  they  have  committed 
two  mistakes.  They  are  putting  the  Bible  to  a 
use  for  which  it  was  never  intended.  The  Bible 
is  the  teacher  of  religious  and  not  of  scientific 
truth.  They  are  also  misinterpreting  the  very 
chapters  in  Genesis  upon  which  they  rely.  For 
there  is  nothing  in  those  chapters  to  justify  the 
belief  in  special  creation.  The  late  Aubrey 
Moore  pointed  out  in  his  essay,  Darwinism  and 
the  Christian  Faith,  how  the  influence  of  Milton, 
which  has  been  great  upon  the  whole  range  of 
what  we  may  call  popular  Protestant  theology, 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of 
this  belief.  In  book  vii.  of  Paradise  Lost 
Milton  gives  us  a  graphic  description  of  the 
process  of  creation,  in  which  he  pictures  the 
various  species  of  animals  coming  into  being 
suddenly  at  the  command  of  the  Divine  will. 
It  happened  also,  as  the  same  writer  shows,  that 
the  first  scientific  attempt  to  define  and  fix  the 
meaning  of  species  coincided  in  point  of  time 
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with  Milton's  poem.1  John  Ray,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Milton,  was  the  author  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  fixity  of  species.  Science  took 
up  the  conception,  which  was  accepted  by  such 
scientific  leaders  as  Linnaeus  and  Cuvier,  and 
became  the  orthodox  creed  in  biology  until  it 
was  displaced  by  the  rival  conception  of  evolu- 
tion or  transformation  of  species.  1 1  is  impossible 
for  us  to-day  to  believe  in  the  fixity  of  species 
or  in  special  creation,  and  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
do  so  destroys  Paley's  teleological  argument  in 
the  form  in  which  he  presented  it.  From  this 
point  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  of 
Darwin. 

1  Science  and  the  Faith,  pp.  179,  180. 


CHAPTER  III 

DARWIN  AND  THE  THEORY  OF  NATURAL 
SELECTION 

TN  discussing  the  theory  of  evolution  in  its 
-*-  narrower  meaning,  as  a  theory  dealing  with 
the  history  and  development  of  organisms,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  fact  of 
evolution  and  the  method  or  methods  of  evolu- 
tion. On  the  question  of  method  there  is  room 
for  difference  of  opinion,  but  as  to  the  fact  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  must  be  accepted  as  the  best  hypoth- 
esis which  science  has  been  able  to  frame  to 
cover  the  known  results  reached  by  the  investi- 
gations of  the  morphologist,  embryologist  and 
palaeontologist,  and  by  inquiry  into  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  and  animals.  We 
are  compelled  by  scientific  evidence  to  believe 
that  all  organisms  have  arisen  by  progressive 
modification  from  a  common  stock.  Even  if 
we  do  not  hold  with  Darwin  that  "all  animals 

(38) 
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are  descended  from  at  most  only  four  or  five 
progenitors,  and  plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser 
number,"  we  must  give  our  assent  to  Wallace's 
statement  that  "  every  species  has  come  into 
existence  coincident  both  in  space  and  time, 
with  a  pre-existing  and  closely  allied  species ". 
The  practical  agreement  of  scientific  men  upon 
the  point  leaves  us  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
their  opinion.  Now  the  fact  of  evolution  is 
destructive  of  Paley's  argument,  in  the  form  in 
which  he  stated  it.  His  appeal  to  special  in- 
stances is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  destroyed. 
For,  according  to  the  evolutionary  theory,  every 
structure  is  what  it  is  only  because  a  million 
other  structures  have  been  before  it,  each  gra- 
dually growing  more  and  more  perfect,  more 
adapted,  that  is,  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  owner  of  the  structure  has  to  live.  Paley 
points  in  triumph  to  the  eye,  with  it  myriad  co- 
ordinations, and  its  marvellous  pre-adaptation  in 
the  darkness  of  the  womb  for  the  future  environ- 
ment of  light  in  which  it  will  find  itself,  and 
argues  that  God  alone  could  have  designed  such 
a  structure.  The  evolutionist,  in  reply,  produces 
a  long  series  of  eyes,  beginning  with  the  simple 
pigment-spot,  sensitive  to  light  and  shade,  and 
gradually  growing   more  and   more   complex  ; 
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and  urges  that  his  complex  eye  is  only  the 
latest  development  in  a  historic  succession  of 
eyes ;  and  that  it  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is 
because  it  is  the  inheritor  of  the  cumulative, 
ancestral  improvements  of  the  organ  in  the 
past.  Darwin  himself  writes — and  his  words 
have  weight,  as  being  the  words  of  one,  whose 
range  of  observation  was  extensive — "  I  have 
been  astonished  how  rarely  an  organ  can  be 
named  towards  which  no  transitional  grade  is 
known  to  lead  V 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  has  this  destroyed 
Paley's  argument  from  design?  Is  there  less 
evidence  of  design  because  a  structure  has  come 
slowly  into  being?  If  a  cathedral  takes  twenty 
years  to  build,  do  we  therefore  infer  that  there 
was  no  architect?  Are  there  not  still  present 
in  organic  structures  all  the  marks  of  plan  and 
purpose?  In  order  adequately  to  discuss  this 
objection  we  must  come  to  closer  quarters  with 
the  Darwinian  theory.  The  sting  of  Darwin's 
attack  on  Paley  does  not  lie  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  in  the  fact  that  structures  and  adapta- 
tions have  arisen  slowly,  but  rather  in  the 
method    which    Darwin    suggested    as   an    ex- 

1  Origin  of  Species ;  sixth  edition,  p.  146. 
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planation  of  the  evolutionary  process.  We 
pass,  therefore,  to  consider  the  method  of 
evolution,  known  as  natural  selection.  Darwin 
himself  believed  that  other  factors,  besides 
natural  selection,  were  operative  in  the  process 
of  organic  development ;  but  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  though  it  does  not  exhaust, 
still  remains  the  central  feature  of  Darwinism. 
A  brief  exposition  of  the  theory  is  necessary, 
because,  as  the  history  of  its  first  reception 
shows,  it  lends  itself  easily  to  misconstruction ; 
and  the  misunderstandings  of  it  which  charac- 
terised its  original  appearance  have  not  alto- 
gether disappeared. 

The  theory  reposes  upon  a  basis  of  three  facts, 
of  whose  existence  there  is  no  question,  (a)  The 
fact  of  variability  in  organic  forms.  No  child 
exactly  resembles  its  parents.  No  two  blades 
of  grass,  no  two  leaves,  are  precisely  similar 
in  all  points.  Nature  is  a  home  of  infinite 
diversity,  a  realm  of  individuality.  Organisms 
are  everywhere  plastic,  and  tend  to  display  varia- 
tions, (b)  The  fact  of  inheritance,  by  which 
ancestral  characteristics  are  more  or  less  faith- 
fully reproduced  in  offspring.  Inheritance  and 
variability  are  complementary  factors.  They 
represent  the  conservative  and  liberal  tendencies 
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in  Nature's  political  system,  (c)  The  fact  of  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  organisms  to  increase 
so  rapidly  that  they  outrun  the  limits  of  the 
food  supply ;  from  which  results  what  is  called 
the  struggle  for  existence,  a  competition  so 
severe,  that  a  very  slight  advantage  possessed 
by  an  organism  over  its  neighbours  may  just 
make  the  difference  in  the  all-important  matter 
of  survival  or  destruction  in  the  race  of  life. 
Natural  selection  is  a  short-hand  formula  for 
expressing  this  group  of  facts,  for  saying  that, 
owing  to  the  struggle  which  goes  on  among 
living  forms,  those  organisms,  which  have  varied 
in  a  direction  favourable  to  life-preservation,  will 
tend  to  survive,  and  leave  an  equally  or  better 
adapted  progeny,  while  those  which  have  varied 
in  an  unfavourable  direction  will  probably  per- 
ish because  they  are  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  surroundings.  What  an  organism  has 
to  do,  if  it  would  survive,  is  to  accommodate 
itself  to  its  environment.  Organisms,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  plastic  or  variable.  Now  among 
the  variations  which  occur  among  living  forms 
some  must  be  in  the  direction  of  adapting  their 
owners  better  to  their  environment,  others  must 
tend  in  the  reverse  direction.  If  the  variation 
is  favourable,   it  brings  its  owner  into  greater 
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harmony  with  his  conditions  of  life.  He  will 
accordingly  benefit  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  will  survive,  and,  through  the  influence  of 
heredity,  will  tend  to  hand  on  his  favourable 
variation  to  his  progeny.  The  progeny  will 
tend  to  possess  these  variations  in  a  more  per- 
fect form  than  their  parents,  for  inheritance 
acts  cumulatively.  Organisms  whose  variations 
are  not  favourable  will  be  crushed  out  in  the 
struggle.  So  keen  is  the  competition  that  al- 
most any  variation  may  turn  the  scale  between 
life  and  death.  The  nature  of  the  environment 
determines  whether  a  variation  shall  be  reckoned 
favourable  or  not.  Strength  is  not  necessarily 
the  criterion  of  advantage.  Sometimes  a  keener 
scent  may  preserve  a  form,  or  greater  swiftness 
or  cunning,  or  the  power  to  resist  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  or  the  adoption  of  nocturnal 
habits,  or  protective  colouring.  Darwin's  own 
words  are:  "This  preservation  of  favourable 
individual  differences  and  variations,  and  the 
destruction  of  those  which  are  injurious,  I  have 
called  Natural  Selection,  or  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest V  And  he  adds:  "It  may  metaphor- 
ically be  said  that  Natural  Selection  is  daily  and 

1  Origin  of  Species,  p.  58. 
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hourly  scrutinising  throughout  the  world  the 
slightest  variations ;  rejecting  those  that  are 
bad ;  preserving  and  adding  up  all  that  are 
good  ;  silently  and  insensibly  working,  when- 
ever and  wherever  opportunity  offers,  at  the 
improvement  of  each  organic  being,  in  relation 
to  its  organic  and  inorganic  conditions  of  life".1 
This  process  goes  on  unendingly,  for,  not  only 
do  organisms  vary,  but  the  environment  itself 
is  constantly  changing.  If  the  environment  did 
not  change,  one  would  hope  in  time  to  see  a 
perfect  adjustment  effected  between  the  or- 
ganism and  its  surroundings.  But,  since  the 
environment  itself  is  subject  to  modification, 
there  has  to  be  a  perpetually  fresh  process  of 
adaptation  on  the  part  of  the  organism.  Some 
organisms  (and  among  them  what  we  may 
reckon  our  oldest  forms  of  life)  seem  to  have 
effected  a  more  or  less  complete  adjustment,  for 
they  survive  on  almost  unchanged  ;  but,  viewed 
broadly,  the  process  is  one  of  perpetual  inter- 
action between  the  two  factors,  resulting  in 
constant  alterations. 

The  phrase  "  natural  selection  "  needs  perhaps 
a  word  of  explanation.      In  the  quotation  given 

1  Origin  of  Species \  pp.  60,  61. 
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above  Darwin  uses  the  word  u  metaphorically  " 
of  the  agency  of  natural  selection.  The  word 
"select"  is  a  word  expressive  of  our  own  in- 
telligent choice,  but  for  Darwin  the  term  was 
only  a  metaphor,  as  applied  to  Nature's  working, 
and  included  nothing  which  could  be  in  any 
way  called  intelligent  activity.  The  source 
from  which  he  derived  the  expression  was  his 
observation  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  arti- 
ficial selection  practised  by  breeders  and  animal 
fanciers.  It  had  long  been  known  that  strains 
could  be  improved  by  careful  selection  of  ani- 
mals for  breeding  purposes.  Special  qualities 
in  a  stock  which  a  farmer  or  a  fancier  wished  to 
perpetuate  or  improve  could  be  so  secured,  if 
care  was  taken  to  breed  only  from  those  animals 
which  possessed  the  quality  in  question.  Darwin, 
observing  this  fact,  and  seeing  the  extraordinary 
results  achieved  by  this  artificial  selection,  set 
about  to  discover  whether  there  was  not  some 
cause  at  work  in  Nature,  which  might  account 
for  the  obvious  fact  of  progressive  differentiation 
among  organisms.  He  claimed  to  have  found 
such  a  cause,  and  he  called  it  Natural  Selection, 
the  unintelligent  selection  practised  by  Nature. 

Now,  for  the  believer  in  final  causes  the  crux 
of  the  situation  lies  just  here,  in  the  way  in 
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which  Darwin  conceived  of  the  relation  between 
the  two  factors  of  organism  and  environment. 
A  defender  of  the  argument  from  design  would 
naturally  incline  to  adopt  one  of  two  hypotheses 
to  explain  the  adjustment  and  accommodation 
which  exist  between  organisms  and  their  sur- 
roundings. He  would  either,  with  Paley,  invoke 
the  aid  of  an  external  regulator,  God,  who  adapts 
the  organism  to  its  environment ;  or  he  would 
call  in  the  aid  of  some  internal,  regulative  force, 
working  within  the  organism,  which  brings  it 
into  harmony  with  its  conditions  of  life.  But 
Darwin  dispenses  with  both  these  alternatives. 
He  offers  to  explain,  by  a  self-acting,  mechanical 
process,  the  adaptation  of  organism  to  environ- 
ment, without  any  hypothesis  of  external  ac- 
commodation or  internal  control.  Owing  to 
the  plasticity  and  variability  of  organisms  the 
adjustment  is,  not  of  the  environment  to  the 
organism,  but  of  the  organism  to  the  environ- 
ment. But  (and  here  lies  the  central  point  of 
the  Darwinian  theory)  organisms  vary  without 
any  purpose,  and  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether 
the  variations  of  any  organism  fit  in  with  the 
environment.  The  two  factors  are  viewed  as 
standing  in  a  purely  external  relation  to  each 
other.     It  is  as  if  you  had  a  set  of  marbles  on 
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a  tray,  and  then  tilted  the  tray.  The  marbles 
would  roll  about  and  collide  until  a  new  equi- 
librium was  effected.  In  like  manner  do  the 
changes  in  organism  and  environment  collide, 
until  an  equilibrium,  more  or  less  stable,  is 
reached.  One  should,  perhaps,  qualify  the 
phrase  just  used  " purely  external  relation"; 
for  the  relation  of  the  two  factors  of  organism 
and  environment  depends  upon  the  general 
conditions  of  evolution,  and  the  relation  might, 
in  a  deeper  view,  be  regarded  as  intrinsic.  The 
point  is,  that  adaptations  are  viewed  as  resulting 
from  the  interaction  of  organisms  and  surround- 
ings, in  accordance  with  fixed  conditions ;  and 
that  this  interaction  is  interpreted  in  mechanical 
terms,  in  the  way  in  which  the  physicist  would 
describe  the  interaction  of  two  particles  of  matter. 
Whether  any  two  things  which  interact  can 
ultimately  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  mechanism 
is  a  problem  for  later  discussion. 

We  may  state  the  Darwinian  position  in  two 
other  ways.  We  may  call  it,  first,  a  theory  of 
accidental  variations.  Accidental  does  not,  it  is 
clear,  mean  causeless.  Nothing  happens  with- 
out a  cause.  But  it  means  indefinite,  undesigned. 
The  variations  which  occur  in  organisms  are 
accidental,  in  the  sense  that  there  is  nothing  to 
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determine  them  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another.  They  form  the  rude,  unsorted,  pro- 
miscuous material  from  which  the  selection  is 
to  take  place.  As  regards  the  selective  agency 
in  Nature  they  are  accidental ;  that  is,  as  far  as 
natural  selection  is  concerned,  it  matters  not 
whether  an  organism  varies  in  one  direction 
rather  than  in  another.  And  it  is  for  natural 
selection  immaterial  what  the  causes  of  varia- 
tions are.  In  other  words,  organisms  try  random 
experiments  in  variation.  As  Huxley  put  it, 
it  is  a  method  of  advance  by  "  trial  and  error, 
worked  by  unintelligent  agents".  The  same 
writer  uses  a  graphic  simile  to  describe  the 
method.  The  older  teleology,  he  says,  regarded 
each  adaptation  as  a  rifle  bullet  fired  direct  at 
a  mark,  whereas  Darwin  has  shown  that  adap- 
tations are  like  grape-shot,  of  which,  while  many 
fall  wide  of  the  mark,  some  hit  it.  "  For  the 
teleologist  an  organism  exists,  because  it  was 
made  for  the  conditions  in  which  it  is  found  : 
for  the  Darwinian  an  organism  exists,  because, 
out  of  many  of  its  kind,  it  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  able  to  persist  in  the  conditions  in 
which  it  is  found."1      Limits,   certainly,   there 

1  Darwiniana  :  Essay  entitled  "  Criticisms  on  the  Origin 
of  Species  ". 
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are  to  variability,  those,  for  instance,  imposed 
by  the  physical  constitution  of  each  organism. 
But  within  these  limits  variations  are  indefinite. 

Or  we  may  describe  the  theory  in  another 
way,  by  saying  that  it  denies  the  existence  of 
any  causal  relation  between  the  environment  and 
the  requirements  of  an  organism.  If  organisms 
have  to  live  in  an  environment,  one  would  natu- 
rally imagine  that  they  would  somehow  be  ad- 
justed beforehand  to  it.  And,  since  environment 
does  cause  changes  in  organisms  (light  and  heat, 
for  example,  affect  them),  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  that  it  would  cause  such  modifica- 
tions as  would  better  adapt  them  to  their 
conditions  of  life.  But  this  is  denied  by  the 
theory.  The  changes  caused  by  the  environ- 
ment in  the  organism  are  indefinite,  and  not 
necessarily  in  the  direction  of  better  adapting 
the  plant  or  animal  to  its  surroundings.  There 
are  as  many  chances  in  favour  of  the  environ- 
ment causing  a  harmful  variation  as  there  are 
in  favour  of  its  causing  a  beneficial  one. 

We  have  already  quoted  a  sentence  from 
the  Autobiography  showing  how  Darwin  was  of 
opinion  that  his  theory  had  destroyed  teleology ; 
and,  if  one  faces  fairly  the  Darwinian  explana- 
tion of  the  adaptations  which  confront   us   in 
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Nature,  one  must  admit  that  the  statement  of 
the  argument  from  design  has  to  be  profoundly 
modified.  Any  adaptation,  however  complex  or 
exquisite,  has  arisen  through  a  gradual  process 
of  perfecting,  in  which  each  generation  becomes 
the  heir  of  the  fortunate  variations  of  its  prede- 
cessors which  have  been  preserved  by  heredity. 
The  advance  is  due  to  the  accumulation  through 
inheritance  of  accidental  variations,  which  at  the 
time  of  their  occurrence  were  not  guided  by 
any  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  animal.  The 
adaptation  arose  with  the  growth  of  the  varia- 
tions themselves.  There  was  no  future  refer- 
ence to  the  requirements  of  the  organism.  Thus 
the  seeming  prevision,  which  in  the  womb  fits 
the  eye  for  an  environment  which  is  yet  to 
be,  is  explained  away,  and  the  adaptation  is 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  heredity, 
which  preserves  each  stage  already  reached 
and  heightens  its  utility.  Darwin's  own  words 
about  the  eye  in  the  Origin  of  Species  may  well 
be  quoted  :  "  Reason  tells  me  that,  if  numerous 
gradations  from  a  simple  and  imperfect  eye  to 
one  complex  and  perfect  can  be  shown  to  exist, 
each  grade  being  useful  to  its  possessor,  as  is 
certainly  the  case ;  if,  further,  the  eye  ever 
varies,   and   the  variations   be   inherited,   as  is 
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likewise  certainly  the  case  ;  and  if  such  varia- 
tions should  be  useful  to  any  animal  under 
changing  conditions  of  life,  then  the  difficulty 
of  believing  that  a  perfect  and  complex  eye 
could  be  formed  by  natural  selection,  though 
insuperable  by  our  imagination,  should  not  be 
considered  as  subversive  of  the  theory  V 

The  theory  of  natural  selection,  then,  seems 
to  place  the  believer  in  the  presence  of  design 
in  the  organic  world  face  to  face  with  the  follow- 
ing three  positions,  (a)  The  existing  order  of 
the  world,  with  its  series  of  graded  modifications, 
its  intricacies  of  structure,  its  exquisite  adapta- 
tions, is  the  relic  of  a  mass  of  changes  which 
were  effected  in  earlier  ages  without  any  design 
or  purpose.  The  forms  that  exist — rari  nantes 
in  gurgite  vasto — are  merely  the  happy  survivors 
of  a  host  of  other  forms,  whose  variations  did 
not  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  We  who  look  on  are 
the  victims  of  a  great  illusion.  Seeming  order 
and  plan  are  really  the  result  of  chance  inter- 
actions through  innumerable  ages,  of  happy  hits 
effected  between  the  variations  of  organisms  and 
the  variations  of  environment.     Plan  and  pur- 

1P.  134. 
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pose  have  vanished  and  the  changes  of  plants 
and  animals  are  like  the  meaningless  dance  of 
thistledown  in  an  autumn  breeze.  (6)  No  adap- 
tation, however  marvellous,  can  be  taken  singly 
and  treated  in  isolation.  For  every  structure  is 
what  it  is  only  because  innumerable  others  have 
been  before  it,  each  gradually  growing  more 
adapted  to  its  surrounding  conditions,  each  re- 
presenting one  more  stage  towards  Nature's  goal 
(if  Nature  can  be  said  to  have  a  goal)  of  com- 
plete adaptation  of  organism  to  environment. 
(c)  It  would  appear  difficult  to  speak  at  all 
of  ends  in  Nature.  Everything  is  becoming, 
nothing  is.  Not  product,  but  process,  is  the 
word  which  characterises  Nature.  Organisms 
appear  and  then  vanish  to  make  room  for 
others.  The  river  of  life  streams  on  endlessly 
and  the  value  of  each  drop  of  water  is  just 
the  value  of  its  individual  contribution  to  the 
total  volume  of  the  river.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  but  the  temporary  finding  of  a  new 
equilibrium.  Tennyson's  hope,  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  In  Memoriam : — 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 
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That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain ; 

that  hope  is  illusory,  unless,  indeed,  we  can  find 
reason  for  believing  that  Darwinism  is  not  a 
complete  account  of  the  facts  which  it  proposes 
to  interpret,  and  that  the  mechanical  explanation 
of  Nature's  processes  has  to  be  supplemented 
by  other  explanations,  in  which  conceptions  of 
value  and  significance  play  their  part,  and  in 
which  more  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  Nature  is  an  orderly  and  systematic 
whole.  A  deeper  inquiry  is  needed  before  we 
can  abandon  our  teleological  convictions. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CONCEPTION  OF  PRO- 
GRESS 

l~N  our  criticism  of  the  Darwinian  theory  we 
-*-  shall  deal  with  the  three  following  ques- 
tions :  (a)  What  are  the  implications  of  the 
conception  of  Progress  ?  (6)  What  are  the  im- 
plications of  the  conception  of  Order  ?  (c)  Are 
there  not  involved  in  the  theory  factors  possessed 
of  a  character  essentially  teleological  ?  The  last 
question  is,  to  some  extent,  bound  up  with  the 
two  former  ones,  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve the  distinctness  of  the  three  discussions. 
The  present  chapter  deals  with  the  implications 
of  the  conception  of  Progress. 

Progress  is  a  fact.  As  we  trace  out  the  story 
of  the  world's  development  we  cannot  fail  to 
admit  that  there  has  been  progress  and  advance, 
though  not,  indeed,  everywhere,  nor  along  a 
single  line.     Development  includes  retrogression. 

(54) 
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There  are  many  back  currents  and  side  arms  to 
the  stream  of  evolution.  In  the  world  of  organic 
life  there  are  degenerate  forms,  such  as  parasites  ; 
in  human  history  the  march  of  civilisation  has 
often  been  arrested.  But  within  the  total  move- 
ment we  do  trace  out  a  definite  path  of  progress. 
The  world  of  inorganic  matter  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  world  of  life.  Within  the  world  of  life 
itself,  the  world  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  our  criticism  of  Darwinism,  there  has 
been  movement  upward  from  very  simple  single- 
celled  organisms  to  man ;  there  has  been  the 
gradual  emergence  of  a  series  of  living  forms, 
structurally  more  complex,  and  in  the  case  of 
man,  with  his  self-conscious  reason  and  morality, 
ethically  higher.  And  though  it  may  be  harder 
to  discover  a  clear  path  of  progress  in  human 
history,  where  movements  appear  often  retro- 
grade or  cyclic,  still  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
civilised  man  does  represent  an  advance  upon 
his  savage  ancestors.  The  fact  of  progress  is, 
then,  plain,  and  it  calls  for  an  explanation.  Now 
the  very  conception  of  progress  is  essentially 
teleological,  involving,  that  is,  the  idea  of  an 
end  or  goal.  You  have  a  series  of  living  forms, 
for  example,  and  you  say  that  the  series  shows 
marks  of  progress,  that  there  has  been  advance. 
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You  are  judging  the  series  by  a  standard  or 
criterion  which  is  none  other  than  the  highest 
stage  reached  by  the  series  in  its  evolution. 
You  take  this  highest  stage  and  you  compare 
the  lower  stages  with  it,  and  appraise  them 
accordingly.  The  series  is  read  by  you  as  a 
series  moving  towards  an  end,  and  in  the  light 
of  that  end  you  judge  the  various  members  of 
the  series.  The  development  is,  for  your 
thought,  not  a  mere  sequence  of  changes,  but 
a  sequence  of  changes  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  an  end.  You  are  judging  teleologically.  If 
the  evolutionist,  then,  speaks  of  the  vertebrates 
as  being  higher  than  the  invertebrates,  or  of  the 
many-celled  animals  as  being  higher  than  the 
single-celled  animals,  he  is  using  as  his  standard  of 
judgment  the  criterion  of  complexity  of  structure, 
and  he  takes  the  most  complex  organism  in  the 
series  as  the  end  or  goal  towards  which  the 
whole  development  of  the  series  has  been  tend- 
ing. He  has  in  his  mind  some  standard  of  value 
by  which  he  judges  of  each  member  of  the  series. 
The  words  "higher"  and  "lower"  have  no 
meaning,  except  in  reference  to  some  standard. 
Not  infrequently  the  word  "  higher  "  carries  with 
it  an  ethical  significance.  Of  two  moral  acts,  or 
two  motives,  we  call  one  higher  than  the  other. 
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It  is  worth  more,  of  more  value,  when  judged 
by  the  ethical  standard.  This  ethical  meaning 
should  be  kept  carefully  distinct  from  other 
meanings  of  the  word.  In  fact,  whenever  we 
use  the  word  "higher,"  we  should  make  clear 
to  ourselves  what  is  the  particular  criterion  or 
standard  which  we  have  in  mind.  Complexity 
of  structure  is  one  criterion  by  which  we  judge 
of  the  evolution  of  organisms  ;  but  we  might  also 
attempt  to  place  organisms  in  a  serial  order, 
according  to  the  degree  of  reason  or  self-con- 
sciousness which  we  deem  them  to  possess.  The 
interesting  thing  about  man  is,  that,  while  he  is 
structurally  the  most  complex  form,  he  is  also 
the  most  rational  and  the  most  ethical,  if  indeed 
he  is  not  the  only  ethical  form.  The  physical 
and  spiritual  developments  have  taken  place 
together,  as  two  sides  of  a  single  process,  and  in 
judging  of  the  process  we  take  our  criterion  now 
from  the  one  side  and  now  from  the  other.  But 
whatever  our  criterion  may  be,  it  is  necessary, 
if  we  would  give  any  adequate  meaning  to  the 
word  "development"  or  "evolution,"  that  we 
should  have  a  criterion  ;  and,  in  all  cases,  we 
derive  our  criterion  from  some  term  or  stage  in 
the  development  which  we  cannot  help  inter- 
preting as  the  end  towards  which  the  develop- 
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ment  is   moving.     Progress   has   no  meaning, 
unless  it  is  construed  teleologically. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  fact  that  we  are 
concerned  to  criticise  the  theory  of  natural 
selection,  and  confining  our  attention,  accord- 
ingly, to  the  world  of  organic  forms,  we  proceed 
to  ask  whether  natural  selection  can  account  for 
the  progress  which  we  observe  as  we  trace  out 
the  evolutionary  history  of  organisms.  The 
contention  of  this  chapter  is  that  natural  selec- 
tion offers  no  final  explanation  of  the  fact  of 
progress ;  or,  rather,  that  it  can  only  explain 
progress  by  making  certain  assumptions,  into 
the  nature  of  which  the  believer  in  final  causes 
must  very  carefully  inquire.  If  we  take  as  our 
standard  complexity  of  structure,  then  we  shall 
say  that  progress  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  cumulative  inheritance  of  favourable  varia- 
tions which  were  in  the  direction  of  greater 
structural  complexity.  Each  generation  pro- 
gressed, because  it  inherited  in  a  cumulative 
form,  and  itself  added  something  to,  the  varia- 
tions of  earlier  generations  which  were  in  the 
direction  of  advance.  If  there  had  been  no 
variations  tending  in  the  direction  of  progress, 
progress,  obviously,  would  not  have  occurred. 
Natural  selection,  in  other  words,  is  not  a  theory 
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of  origins,  as  Darwin  readily  admitted.  It  takes 
variability  among  organisms  as  one  of  the  data 
from  which  it  starts,  just  as  it  takes  the  fact  of 
inheritance  or  of  the  tendency  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  number.  If  you  remove  any  one  of 
the  three  great  foundation-stones  of  the  theory 
the  whole  theory  collapses.  Thus,  without 
variability  natural  selection  would  have  no  ma- 
terial upon  which  to  work.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  select.  If  we  remove  the  fact  of 
inheritance  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  pro- 
gress or  of  the  production  of  so-called  specific 
and  generic  kinds.  If,  finally,  there  were  no 
struggle  for  existence  there  would  be  no  prce- 
mium  set  upon  advantageous  variations,  but 
each  creature  would  have  room  to  vary  indefi- 
nitely, and  would  pay  no  penalty  for  harmful 
variations,  provided  they  were  not  themselves 
of  a  nature  to  lead  to  death.  The  essentials  of 
the  whole  theory,  therefore,  lie  in  its  presup- 
positions, and  the  most  important  of  these  for 
the  teleologist  is  the  fact  of  variability.  There 
could,  then,  be  no  progress,  if  among  the  varia- 
tions which  occur  were  not  some  leading  in  the 
direction  of  progress.  But  to  admit  this  is  to 
send  us  back  behind  natural  selection  to  the 
fundamental    molecular    processes    which   take 
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place  within  the  living  substance  of  an  organism. 
We  still  await  an  answer  to  the  question,  why 
the  variations  of  living  matter  have  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  produce  the  world  of  ordered 
progress  which  meets  our  eye. 

Natural  selection  is  a  theory  professing  to 
explain  adaptations.  It  forms  no  part  of  the 
theory  that  adaptations  should  be  progressive. 
If  need  arose,  if  climatic  changes,  for  example, 
required  it,  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  natural 
selection  is  concerned,  why  the  whole  earth 
should  not  become  populated  solely  with  toad- 
stools and  mussels.  Natural  selection  deals 
with  the  variations  which  occur,  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be.  In  the  case  of  parasites 
there  has  been  for  the  most  part  degeneration, 
not  advance,  parasites,  in  many  instances,  having 
lost  their  locomotive  organs  and  having  adopted 
a  stationary  life,  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  their 
hosts.  Yet  parasites,  equally  with  more  pro- 
gressive organisms,  have  survived,  because  they 
have  adapted  themselves  to  their  surroundings. 
In  his  essay,  Criticisms  on  the  Origin  of  Species, 
Huxley  makes  this  point  clear.  He  writes : 
"  So  far  from  any  gradual  progress  towards 
perfection  forming  any  necessary  part  of  the 
Darwinian  creed,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  per- 
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fectly  consistent  with  indefinite  persistence  in 
one  state  or  with  a  gradual  retrogression.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  return  of  the  glacial  period 
and  a  spread  of  polar  climatal  conditions  over 
the  whole  globe.  The  operation  of  natural 
selection  under  these  circumstances  would  tend, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  weeding-out  of  the  higher 
organisms  and  the  cherishing  of  the  lower  forms 
of  life."1 

For  the  explanation,  then,  of  progress  we  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  fact  of  variability,  and  the 
problem  that  confronts  us  is  this  :  Does  the  fact 
that  variations  in  the  direction  of  progress  have 
occurred  give  us  any  ground  for  believing  that 
there  has  been  somewhere  at  work  a  principle  of 
design  or  purpose?  Does  not  the  believer  in 
final  causes  find  in  the  fact  of  progress  a  secure 
anchorage?  A  discussion  of  this  question  in- 
volves a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  variability 
among  organisms.  What  we  have  to  determine 
is  the  range  and  extent  of  variation  and  the 
causes  of  it ;  and,  in  particular,  the  problem, 
whether  we  can  believe  in  a  directed  stream  of 
variation,  or  whether  we  must  hold  that  all 
variation    is    accidental    and    indefinite   in   the 

1  Darwiniana,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  90,  91. 
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sense  above  described.  We  have  to  confess 
at  once  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  is  at  present  possible.  Biological  in- 
vestigation has,  as  yet,  reached  but  few  assured 
results.  The  causes  of  variation  have  not  been 
determined  with  any  certainty.  The  field  is 
one  on  which  biologists  are  busily  engaged  in 
working  at  the  present  time,  so  that  conclusions 
can  be  regarded  only  as  tentative.  But  it  is 
possible  (and  for  the  purpose  of  this  volume  it 
is  all  that  is  required)  to  indicate  certain  lines 
upon  which  any  discussion  of  the  problem  must 
move. 

The  problem  is  primarily  one  which  turns 
upon  the  observation  of  facts.  It  should  be 
possible,  by  observation  and  experiment,  to  de- 
termine statistically  the  actual  range  of  variation, 
and  inquiry  is  being  more  and  more  directed 
along  this  channel.  But  the  problem  is  also 
one  of  theory  and  hypothesis,  of  tentative  en- 
deavours to  supply  some  explanation  of  the 
method  of  evolution,  and  it  is  in  this  light  that 
we  propose  immediately  to  consider  it. 

Natural  science  makes  it  her  ideal  to  explain 
everything  in  terms  of  mechanism.  Biology  is 
reduced  to  the  level  of  physics.  The  biologist, 
therefore,  sets  about  his  task  resolved  to  dispense, 
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if  he  can,  with  all  principles  of  explanation  which 
are  not  mechanical.  He  would  at  once  rule  out 
of  court  any  reference  to  the  principle  of  design 
or  intelligent  control,  for  the  use  of  such  a 
principle  contradicts  the  ideal  of  his  science. 
How  then  is  he  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
range  of  variability?  He  must  assume,  at  the 
outset,  that  variations  are  indefinite,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  them  in  any  one  direction 
more  than  in  any  other.  The  opposite  assump- 
tion would  leave  him  confronted  with  a  factor 
which  could  not  be  brought  within  the  compass 
of  his  mechanical  theory.  By  assuming  an 
indefinite  variability  as  the  material  upon  which 
natural  selection  works,  the  biologist  is  able  to 
attribute  to  chance  the  adaptations  which  occur 
among  organisms.  For,  however  striking  an 
adaptation  may  be,  however  apparently  indica- 
tive of  design,  you  can  always  make  a  show  of 
explaining  its  occurrence,  if  you  assume  that  it 
is  only  one  out  of  an  indefinite  number  of  other 
possibilities  which  might  have  occurred.  It  is 
always  possible  to  maintain,  without  self-con- 
tradiction, that  if  you  tossed  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  often  enough,  the  combination  of  them 
into  a  lyric  poem  might  take  place.  The  general 
assumption  which  underlies  any  investigation  of 
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statistical  laws  is,  that,  while  the  range  of  varia- 
tion is  indefinite,  yet  departures  from  the  mean 
at  either  end  of  the  scale  will  neutralise  each 
other.  In  the  same  way  it  is  suggested  that 
Darwin  assumed  that  variability  was  indefinite, 
that  in  the  struggle  for  existence  unfavourable 
variations  would  be  eliminated,  and  that  whatever 
results  might  be  achieved  would  be  due  solely 
to  the  influence  of  natural  selection.1  From  this 
point  of  view,  and  if  we  grant  for  the  moment 
the  validity  of  this  criticism,  indefinite  variability 
is  a  hypothesis  made  in  the  interests  of  a  theory. 
Whether  it  is  also  a  fact  is  a  question  which 
awaits  our  consideration.  It  is  worth  while  to 
dwell  upon  the  point  just  raised  because  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  the  manipulation,  conscious 
or  unconscious,  of  facts  in  the  interest  of  a  specu- 
lative position.  There  is  also,  in  some  quarters, 
a  tendency  to  assume  that  physical  science 
must  be  right  in  her  explanations,  and  that  the 
principles  with  which  she  investigates  are  the 
final  principles  which  must  govern  all  inquiry. 

1  See  "  Darwinism  and  Design  "  in  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller's 
volume  of  essays  Humanism,  where  this  point  is  fully  worked 
out.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Schiller  for  some  suggestions 
made  by  him  in  a  correspondence  between  us  a  few  years 
ago. 
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It  is  often  forgotten  that  science  attempts  to 
interpret  the  world  only  from  a  certain  point  of 
view ;  and  this  method  of  abstraction,  while 
abundantly  justified  as  a  means  of  simplifying 
any  given  problem  and  of  facilitating  inquiry, 
may  create  a  bias  or  prejudice  which  is  the 
negation  of  the  true  scientific  temper.  Science 
is  right  in  framing  any  hypothesis  she  chooses 
and  interpreting  facts  from  any  point  of  view. 
The  psychologist,  for  example,  may  assume  that 
the  will  is  not  free,  for  the  purposes  of  his  inquiry, 
because  he  desires  to  eliminate  any  variable  or 
incalculable  factor  which  may  render  impossible 
the  treatment  of  his  subject-matter  as  a  strict 
science.  The  older  political  economy  regarded 
man  purely  as  a  wealth-loving  animal,  and  left 
out  of  account  the  fact  that  he  is  also  a  social  and 
moral  being,  and  that  these  additional  charac- 
teristics of  his  nature  must  react  upon  his  desire 
for  wealth.1  Her  procedure  was  enormously 
simplified  by  this  hypothesis,  but  the  results 
reached  by  the  science  are  highly  abstract  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  facts  in  question. 

One  has  no  desire  to  be  unfair  to  Darwinism, 

1  Mr.  Schiller's  illustration,  op.  cit.t  pp.  146,  147. 
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but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  three 
other  examples  which  illustrate  the  hypothetical 
character  of  the  theory,  more  particularly,  per- 
haps, in  its  later  and  neo-Darwinian  develop- 
ments. It  is  extraordinary  how,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  ingenuity,  the  theory  can  be  made  to 
fit  all  the  facts,  (a)  Take,  first,  the  question, 
whether  variations  are  always  slight  or  infinitesi- 
mal, and  whether  advance  has  been  made  by 
the  accumulation  of  these  minute  changes ; 
whether  the  maxim  is  true  that  Nature  works 
always  gradually  and  does  nothing  by  a  leap  or 
jump.  It  seems  at  first  sight  impossible  that 
such  a  complex  structure  as  the  eye  could  have 
arisen  by  slow  stages  from  so  rudimentary  a 
condition  as  that  of  a  mere  pigment  spot,  sensi- 
tive to  light  and  shade.  Darwin,  however, 
writes  :  "  Although  the  belief  that  an  organ  so 
perfect  as  the  eye  could  have  been  formed  by 
natural  selection  is  enough  to  stagger  any  one, 
yet  in  the  case  of  any  organ,  if  we  know  of 
a  long  series  of  gradations  in  complexity,  each 
good  for  its  possessor,  then,  under  changing  con- 
ditions of  life,  there  is  no  logical  impossibility 
in  the  acquirement  of  any  conceivable  degree  of 
perfection  through  natural  selection."1 

1  Origin  of  Species,  p.  154. 
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There  is  no  /^^/impossibility.  True,  but 
may  not  the  hypothesis  that  every  structure 
has  arisen  by  slow  modification  from  simpler 
structures  have  blinded  inquirers  to  the  facts 
of  variability  ?  For  to-day  we  find  biologists 
asserting,  as  indeed  Huxley  asserted  in  1864, 
that  variations  need  not  always  be  slight  or 
infinitesimal,  but  that  large  or  "  discontinuous  " 
variations  do  constantly  occur.1  (b)  Take,  again, 
the  question  of  the  utility  of  an  organ  or  varia- 
tion. That  every  variation  must  be  of  use  to 
its  possessor,  if  it  is  to  be  preserved  by  natural 
selection,  is  an  essential  article  of  the  Darwinian 
creed.  And  so  you  find  biologists  exercising 
their  brains  to  discover  the  uses  to  which  struc- 
tures may  be  put,  and  two  inquirers  sometimes 
arrive  at  different  conclusions.  Curiously  enough, 
it  is  just  the  characters  which  are  most  constant 
and  specific,  that  is,  which  most  surely  charac- 
terise species,  such  as  minute  markings  on  a 
shell,  which  seem  to  have  no  conceivable  utility. 
If  you  assume  as  a  preliminary  starting-point 
that  every  variation  must  be  useful,  you  have 
an  endless  field  for  speculation  in  the  discovery 
of  uses.  But  may  not  your  hypothesis  possibly 
be  blinding  you  to  the  fact  that  not  all  characters 

1  See  Bateson,  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Variation. 
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possess  selection- value,  but  that  non -adaptive 
characters  may  also  be  preserved?  And  may 
you  not  thus  be  tending  unduly  to  limit  the 
possible  causes  and  methods  of  evolution  by 
giving  natural  selection,  with  its  canon  of  utility, 
the  control  of  the  whole  process  ?  Here,  again, 
we  find  investigators  who  question  the  truth  of 
this  initial  assumption.  The  principles  of  the 
theory  were  enunciated  and  were  found  applic- 
able to  many  of  the  facts.  Then  the  assumption 
was  made  that  they  were  the  only  principles, 
and,  speculatively,  Darwinians  could  show  much 
logical  probability  on  their  side.  But  it  is  at 
least  possible  that  they  were  thereby  hindered 
from  an  impartial  examination  of  all  the  facts. 
Only  now,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  is  a  full 
inquiry  into  the  whole  problem  of  variability 
being  undertaken,  and  also  into  that  of  heredity, 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether,  after  all, 
non-adaptive  characters  may  not  be  preserved, 
whether,  that  is,  the  canon  of  utility  exhausts 
the  nature  of  an  organism  as  regards  its  indi- 
vidual   qualities   and    structures.1      (c)    Finally, 

1  See  Bateson,  op.  cit^  p.  79  :  "  While  the  only  test  of  utility 
is  the  success  of  the  organism,  even  this  does  not  indicate  the 
utility  of  one  part  of  the  economy,  but  rather  the  net  fitness 
of  the  whole  ". 
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take  the  vexed  question,  whether  acquired  char- 
acters can  be  inherited.  Weismann,  a  neo- 
Darwinian  of  the  extreme  school,  has  constructed 
a  theory  of  heredity  which  even  his  most  ardent 
defenders  must  admit  to  be  highly  speculative  in 
character.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  theory,  except  to  say  this,  that 
it  turns  upon  the  making  of  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  germ-plasm,  or  race  substance  of 
heredity,  and  the  body-plasm  or  cells,  of  which 
the  body  is  composed.  What  affects  the  latter, 
says  Weismann,  cannot  affect  the  former.  Char- 
acters acquired  by  the  individual  organism  in  its 
lifetime  cannot  therefore  be  transmitted  to  a 
subsequent  generation.  If  you  produce  an  ex- 
ample of  what  seems  to  be  an  acquired  character, 
Weismann  meets  you  by  asserting  that  the  char- 
acter has  been  latent  all  along  in  the  germ-plasm, 
and  has  only  been  awaiting  the  appropriate 
condition  and  stimulus  to  call  it  out.  Every 
apparently  acquired  character  can  always  be 
treated  as  a  congenital  or  race  character  which 
has  been  lying  latent  in  the  complex  germ-plasm. 
The  evidence  for  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters  is,  certainly,  very  slight,  and  the  task 
of  determining  in  any  case  whether  a  given 
character  is  a  genuinely  acquired  character  is 
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extraordinarily  difficult,  and  this  gives  stability 
to  Weismann's  position.  Yet  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  is  danger  lest  a  speculative  theory 
of  heredity  may  prejudice  investigators  in  their 
inquiry  into  the  facts. 

We  have  seen  that  natural  selection  is  no 
theory  of  origins  but  takes  variability  in  organ- 
isms for  granted.  We  have  also  seen  that,  if 
we  would  explain  progress,  we  must  endeavour 
to  determine  why  it  is  that  variations  in  the 
direction  of  progress  have  occurred.  We  are 
driven  back  upon  the  hidden  molecular  processes 
which  occur  in  the  living  substance  of  organisms. 
We  have  to  investigate  the  facts  of  variability. 
We  wish  to  discover  if  there  is  any  ground  for 
asserting  that  the  stream  of  variation  is  directed  ; 
if  the  facts  of  variability  will  admit  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  teleological  principle  in  some  form 
or  other.  Let  us  repeat,  once  more,  that  no 
adequate  treatment  of  this  question  is  at  present 
possible.  Scientific  opinion  is  still  in  an  un- 
settled condition.  Only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  has  the  problem  of  variability  been  care- 
fully investigated,  and  conclusions  are  necessarily 
tentative.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  sketch  out, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  permits,  some  of  the 
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main  lines  upon  which  investigation  is  proceed- 
ing, and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  problems 
involved.  Speaking  broadly,  we  may  say  that 
there  are  three  main  views  to  be  considered. 
(a)  There  are  the  views  of  those  who  maintain 
that  variations  are  directed  by  some  special 
regulative  power  or  principle  in  the  organism. 
(6)  There  are  the  views  of  those  who  consider 
that  the  two  factors  of  organism  and  environ- 
ment are  accidentally  related  to  each  other,  and 
that  there  is  no  causal  connection  between  the 
influence  of  the  environment  and  the  require- 
ments of  an  organism,  (c)  Lastly,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  there  is  some  predeter- 
mined relation  between  the  two  factors,  so  that, 
in  some  way,  the  environment  can  influence  the 
organism  to  vary  in  directions  which  adapt  it 
better  to  its  surroundings.  We  will  take  these 
views  in  turn. 

(a)  That  variations  are  directed  by  some 
inner  principle  of  control  in  the  organism  is  a 
view  which  has  been  adopted,  and  is  still  main- 
tained by  some  inquirers,  though  the  nature  of 
the  controlling  power  is  variously  described. 
In  Germany,  for  example,  a  view  of  this  kind 
has  found  favour  with  Von  Baer  and  Von 
Hartmann,    and   in   America   with    Dr.   Cope. 
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Von  Hartmann  asserts  that,  along  with  the 
mechanical  forces  at  work  in  each  organism,  is 
operating  some  non-mechanical  power  whose 
action  is  as  continuous  as  theirs.  Von  Baer 
thought  that  this  power  acted  intermittently, 
presumably  just  at  those  points  where  striking 
favourable  variations  occurred,  which  gave  a  lift, 
as  it  were,  to  the  whole  development.  Von  Hart- 
mann makes  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
this  non-mechanical  power  on  two  grounds  ;  first, 
because  it  is  only  an  unlimited  and  indefinite 
variability,  which  will  explain  adaptation  by 
selection  ;  secondly,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
variation  takes  place  in  fixed  directions.  The 
former  is  an  assertion  based  on  the  logical  re- 
quirements of  a  theory  ;  the  latter  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  author,  supported  by  observed 
facts. 

The  most  effective  criticism  of  this  position 
is  to  ask  what  evidence  there  is  of  the  existence 
of  this  regulative  principle  of  control.  The 
answer  is,  that  there  is  none.  Its  existence  is 
purely  hypothetical.  The  assumption  is  also 
open  to  certain  grave  objections.  How,  for 
instance,  can  we  ever  hope  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  working  of  this  regulative  factor? 
It  is  a  purely  unknown  quantity,  from  handling 
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which  science  not  unnaturally  shrinks.  For  to 
accept  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  any  such 
non-mechanical  principle  is  to  abandon  the  ideal 
of  natural  science  which  is  to  press  to  its  furthest 
limit  the  mechanical  principle  of  explanation. 
The  gradual  bringing  of  new  regions  under  the 
dominance  of  mechanical  modes  of  explanation 
remains  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern 
scientific  inquiry.  Every  day  the  links  are 
being  multiplied  which  connect  the  organic  with 
the  inorganic  world,  and  the  fount  of  the  scientific 
man's  inspiration  is  the  hope  that  one  day  the 
phenomena  of  life  will  prove  amenable  to  me- 
chanical explanation.  We  can,  then,  see  clearly 
why  men  of  science  are  unwilling  to  admit  the 
existence  of  such  a  factor,  and,  in  particular, 
why  the  believer  in  the  universal  efficiency  of 
natural  selection  is  so  unwilling.  For  what  is 
called  in  question  is  the  strictly  mechanical 
character  of  natural  selection  and  its  presupposi- 
tions. As  Weismann  well  says  in  his  Studies 
in  the  Theory  of  Descent :  '*  It  is  certainly  the 
absence  of  a  theoretical  definition  of  variability 
which  always  leaves  open  the  door  for  smuggling 
in  a  teleological  power.  A  mechanical  explana- 
tion of  variability  must  form  the  basis  of  this 
side  of  natural  selection." 
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Bateson  in  his  volume,  Materials  for  the 
Study  of  Variation,  denies  that  all  change  is 
slight  and  infinitesimal,  and  produces  much 
evidence  to  show  that  variations  may  be  large 
or  "discontinous,"  in  a  word,  that  Nature  does 
work  by  leaps.  But  he  does  not  conclude  from 
this  fact  that  there  must  be  some  inner,  non- 
mechanical,  regulative  force,  which  is  operative 
just  at  those  points  where  a  large  and  useful 
variation  suddenly  emerges.  On  the  contrary, 
he  suggests  that  the  definiteness  and  discontinuity 
of  the  variations  is  determined  mechanically  ;  for 
example,  "  that  the  patterns  into  which  the  tissues 
of  animals  are  divided  represent  positions  in 
which  the  forces  that  effect  the  division  are  in 
equilibrium."1  He  suggests,  further,  that  there 
may  be  f<  an  analogy  between  the  discontinuity 
of  some  substantive  variations  (such  as  those 
occurring  in  the  colours  of  flowers)  and  that  of 
chemical  discontinuity. " 2  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  assume  the  existence  of  unknown  forces  until 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  known  forces  are 
insufficient  to  explain  the  facts.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hypothesis  of  some  non-mechanical 
and  regulative  power  reminds  us  that  we  are 
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entirely  ignorant  of  the  relation  in  which  physical 
and  spiritual  factors  stand  to  each  other.  What 
we  do  know  is  this,  that  in  man  the  physical  and 
mental  series  are  in  close  correlation,  and  the 
idea  of  development  would  suggest  that  there 
has  been  an  evolution  of  the  spiritual  factor 
proceeding  parallel  to  the  evolution  of  the  phys- 
ical all  down  the  scale.  There  may  therefore 
(may  we  not  say  there  must  ?)  be  at  work  some 
spiritual  factor.  Life  has  not  been  successfully 
interpreted  in  terms  of  mechanism,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  later,  a  merely  mechanical  explanation 
even  of  inorganic  matter  is  impossible.  But  to 
assert  this  is  something  very  different  from 
isolating  out  this  spiritual  factor  and  treating  it 
as  a  detached  quantity  or  force  ;  which  is  really 
equivalent  to  reducing  it  to  the  mechanical  level. 
The  operations  of  any  spiritual  factor  cannot  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  similar  in  kind  to  the 
operations  of  mechanical  forces. 

{b)  We  have  already  discussed  the  second 
view,  the  view  of  those  who,  relying  on  the 
all-sufficiency  of  natural  selection  as  the  sole 
method  of  evolution,  maintain  that  organism 
and  environment  are  accidentally  related,  and 
that  there  is  no  causal  connection  between  the 
action  of  the  surroundings  and  useful  changes 
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in  the  organism.  And  we  have  suggested  that 
it  is  possible  that  the  hypothesis  of  indefinite 
variability  was  made  in  the  interests  of  a  theory. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  quote  the  words 
of  a  biologist  like  Wallace,  in  chapter  iii.  of 
Darwinism,  which  deals  with  "  Variability  of 
Species  in  a  State  of  Nature  ".  Wallace  is  con- 
cerned to  show  that  the  range  of  variation  among 
organic  forms,  which  actually  does  occur,  is  enor- 
mous, and  may  practically  be  called  unlimited. 

11  Variation,  in  abundant  or  typical  species,  is 
always  present  in  ample  amount ;  it  exists  in  all 
parts  and  organs ;  these  vary  for  the  most  part 
independently,  so  that  any  required  combination 
of  variations  can  be  secured ;  .  .  .  consequently 
the  right  or  favourable  variations  are  so  fre- 
quently present  that  the  unerring  power  of 
natural  selection  never  wants  materials  to  work 
upon."  Wallace,  that  is,  absolutely  denies  the 
statement  that  there  is  some  agency  which  de- 
termines variation  in  the  right  direction.  While 
admitting  that  the  environment  may  cause  varia- 
tions in  organisms,  he  denies  that  it  necessarily 
causes  useful  or  adaptive  ones. 

(c)  We  have  to  deal,  thirdly,  with  the  view 
that  there  is  some  causal  relation  between  the 
influence  of  the  environment  and  useful  changes 
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in  the  organism.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
divide the  opinions  of  members  of  this  school. 
(1)  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the 
environment  exercises  a  direct  influence  on  the 
organism,  causing  it  to  form  definite  variations, 
which  are  always  in  the  direction  of  better  adap- 
tation to  itself.  They  are  chiefly  botanists,  who 
hold  this  opinion.  We  may  take  Professor 
George  Henslow  as  a  typical  champion  of  this 
contention ;  and  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the 
point  is  derived  from  his  book,  The  Origin  of 
Plant-Structures  by  Self -Adaptation  to  the  En- 
vironment. We  must  notice  the  latter  half  of 
the  title  of  the  volume.  He  writes  that  the 
differences  in  structure  among  plants  "  are  due 
to  the  responsive  power  of  protoplasm,  which, 
under  the  influences  of  the  external  forces  of  the 
environment,  builds  up  just  those  tissues  which 
are  best  fitted  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  en- 
vironment in  question".1  Henslow  denies  ab- 
solutely the  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Darwinian. 
Variations  in  Nature,  as  opposed  to  those  in 
cultivated  forms,  are  never  indefinite  but  always 
definite.  His  book  is  an  attack  upon  the  theory 
of  natural  selection.     He  wishes  to  discover  if 

1  P.  14. 
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natural  selection  supplies  any  aid  in  originating 
species.  He  settles  that  it  is  not  needed  because 
the  environment  "  itself  induces  a  plant  to  form 
definite  and  not  indefinite  variations  in  Nature  "  ; 
and  these  "  definite  variations  are  always  in  the 
direction  of  adaptation  to  the  environment  it- 
self".1 He  claims  to  have  proved  his  contention 
by  experiment  and  observation.  He  instances 
desert  plants,  among  others,  and  says  that  if 
you  place  a  plant  in  a  desert  it  immediately  be- 
gins to  change,  and  change  in  the  direction  of 
adaptation  to  its  conditions  of  life.  It  grows 
fleshy,  producing  tissues  which  can  hold  water 
and  are  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Its  leaves 
often  change  to  spines,  the  change  effecting  a 
useful  economy  of  vital  power.  The  view  of 
the  believer  in  natural  selection  is  that  the  plant 
varies  indefinitely,  either  from  certain  internal 
causes  or  from  the  indefinite  irritating  action  of 
the  environment  upon  it.  Among  the  indefinite 
variations  which  occur  are  some  which  are  in 
the  direction  of  adaptation  to  environment,  and 
these,  being  useful,  are  preserved  by  natural 
selection.  Henslow's  view  is  that  the  environ- 
ment  calls   out  these  very  adaptations.      The 

1  Op.  cit.}  preface,  p.  8. 
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environment  excites  the  variability  latent  in  the 
plant  and  turns  it  into  particular  channels. 
There  is  implied  a  close  correlation  and  causal 
connection  between  the  two  factors.  (2)  The 
other  school  maintains  that  the  action  of  the 
environment  is  indirect  and  takes  place  through 
the  inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse  by  which 
organs  and  structures  are  either  improved  or 
atrophied.  This  was  Lamarck's  view  in  the 
Philosophie  Zoologique :  "  Environment  can  effect 
no  direct  changes  whatever  upon  the  organisa- 
ation  of  animals,  but  change  is  brought  about 
only  through  the  reaction  of  the  organism  to 
the  stimulation  of  the  environment ".  Darwin 
and  Herbert  Spencer  were  both  stout  supporters 
of  this  opinion.  Darwin  takes  the  case  of  an 
organism  finding  itself  in  altered  conditions  of 
life,  a  wild  duck,  for  example,  confined  in  cap- 
tivity. It  flies,  he  tells  us,  less,  and  walks  more, 
than  the  wild  duck,  and  its  limb  bones  have 
become  diminished  and  increased  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  wild  duck.  Use  and  disuse  have  gradually 
brought  about  these  structural  modifications. 
The  modifications  have  been  inherited,  and  thus 
large  changes  have  been  slowly  effected.  At 
the  present  time  such  a  view  is  confronted  with 
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a  grave  difficulty,  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
uncertainty  whether  acquired  characters  can  be 
transmitted  by  heredity  to  subsequent  genera- 
tions. 

We  shall  do  well  to  remind  ourselves  at  this 
point  that  Darwin's  own  judgment  upon  all  these 
questions  was  extraordinarily  broad  and  balanced. 
He  took  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
vexed  problem  of  the  factors  of  evolution.  He 
never  asserted  that  natural  selection  was  the 
sole  operative  principle.  As  to  the  question  of 
the  causes  of  variability  in  organisms,  he  saw 
plainly  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  and  the 
probability  that  many  co-operating  causes  were 
at  work.  Later  inquirers  have,  as  a  rule,  taken 
up  one  element  in  Darwin's  system  and  have 
emphasised  that  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ele- 
ments, with  detriment  to  the  cause  of  truth 
which  they  have  at  heart.  A  recurrence,  there- 
fore, to  Darwin's  own  writings  is  an  absolute 
essential  for  all  who  would  understand  what 
evolution  in  biology  means.  His  was  the 
master  light,  the  white  light  of  a  sane  and  liberal 
reason.  That  light  has  passed  through  the 
prism  of  lesser  minds,  has  been  broken  up  into 
its  constituent  rays,  one  or  other  of  which  we 
are  often  asked  to  accept,  as  if  it  were  the  full 
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splendour.  This,  perhaps,  always  happens  in 
the  case  of  an  original  and  creative  mind.  It 
certainly  was  so  with  Kant.  Later  develop- 
ments of  philosophy  consist  largely  in  taking  up 
and  applying  certain  elements  in  his  comprehen- 
sive thought  to  the  exclusion  of  other  elements. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  given  to  no  one  to  say 
the  last  word  upon  any  subject.  Biology  has 
made  great  advance  since  Darwin's  day,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  problem  of  the  range  and 
causes  of  variability. 

We  have,  in  conclusion,  to  ask  what  is  the 
attitude  of  the  believer  in  final  causes  towards 
these  various  biological  theories,  and  more 
generally  towards  the  broad  and  undoubted  fact 
of  progress.  With  the  first,  the  theory  of  some 
non-mechanical  regulative  factor,  he  is  obvi- 
ously in  sympathy,  though  we  have  seen  reason 
to  reject  the  theory.  With  the  second  he  is 
not  in  sympathy.  Instinctively  he  feels  that  an 
orderly  and  progressive  system  cannot  have 
arisen  out  of  the  accidental  interaction  of  the 
two  variables,  organism  and  environment  ;  and 
he  demands  more  evidence  that  variation  is  as 
indefinite  as  it  is  assumed  to  be.  Even  if  he 
were  forced  to  admit  that  natural  selection  is 

the  sole  factor  in  organic  evolution  he  would 
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fall  back,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  succeeding 
chapter,  upon  the  contention  that  some  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  design  is  necessary,  if 
you  would  explain  the  original  constitution  of 
matter  from  which  the  whole  orderly  evolution 
has  proceeded.  The  third  view,  which  main- 
tains that  the  environment  is  in  causal  relation 
to  useful  or  adaptive  changes  in  the  organism, 
clearly  appeals  to  him,  for  the  chance  interaction 
of  the  two  factors  has  vanished,  and  there  is 
substituted  for  it  something  in  the  nature  of 
a  correlation  or  pre-established  harmony,  which 
is  more  in  accord  with  the  striking  appearance 
of  design  afforded  by  the  world  of  living  forms. 
Turning  our  attention,  then,  to  the  broad  fact 
of  progress,  we  seem  compelled  to  interpret  it 
in  teleological  terms.  The  very  idea  of  pro- 
gress, as  we  have  said,  involves  the  conception 
of  an  end.  Progress  is  change  determined  to- 
wards an  end.  This  at  least  is  the  way  in  which 
we  are  compelled  to  read  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  does  not 
prove  that  the  progressive  development  of  the 
world  is  designed,  but  it  renders  it  natural  for  us 
to  ask  whether  we  may  not  apply  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  universe  a  conception  which  cer- 
tainly applies  to  human  activity  and  of  which 
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the  movement  of  the  universe  will  admit.  To 
the  conception  of  a  static  order,  which  our 
fathers  possessed,  we  have  to  add  that  of  an 
orderly  development  or  evolution,  whose  march 
is  measured  not  by  decades  or  centuries  but  by 
thousands  of  years,  whose  scale  is  so  gigantic 
that  our  imaginations  are  overpowered  as  we 
reflect  upon  it.  A  panorama,  vaster  than  that 
dreamed  of  by  any  other  age,  has  opened  out 
before  us,  and  we  realise  in  a  unique  manner 
the  marvels  of  the  universe  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  The  whole  conception  of  a  pro- 
gressive development  seems  to  render  more 
apparent  those  indications  of  plan  and  purpose 
which  by  a  kind  of  native  intuition  man  has 
seen,  and  always  will  see,  in  the  construction  of 
the  world.  How  native  and  natural  this  teleo- 
logical  attitude  is  to  man  may  be  illustrated 
from  the  writings  of  Darwin  or  any  advocate  of 
natural  selection.  They  wish  to  do  away  with 
any  reference  to  design  or  purpose,  yet  they 
are  compelled  to  use  teleological  language. 
Utility  is  the  key-note  of  the  theory.  Only 
those  changes  are  preserved  which  are  useful. 
Useful  for  what  ?  The  very  conception  implies 
a  reference  to  an  end.  Nature  is  everywhere 
treated  by  them  as  a  system  of  means  and  ends, 
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and  they  are  always  asking  what  purpose  a 
variation  serves.  They  best  prosecute  their 
anti-teleological  crusade  by  donning  the  armour 
of  the  teleologist.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  rid 
our  minds  of  the  conception  of  purpose  or  de- 
sign. But  not  only  do  we  see  progress,  not 
only  do  we  see,  especially  in  the  organic  world, 
adaptations  subtle  and  exquisite,  but  we  are 
confronted  by  this  fact,  that  the  process  of  evo- 
lution has  been  crowned  by  the  advent  of  man 
and  seems  to  have  been  directed  towards  the 
production  of  man.  In  the  presence  of  man  we 
seem  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  age-long  striv- 
ing of  the  past.  As  we  shall  see  later,  the  end 
in  any  development  is  the  explanation  of  the 
beginning,  not  the  beginning  of  the  end.  No 
development  can  be  adequately  interpreted  un- 
less the  process  is  read  in  the  light  of  the  goal 
toward  which  it  moves.  When  we  survey  the 
whole  evolutionary  movement,  and  observe  its 
culmination  in  man,  it  becomes  natural  for  us 
to  regard  all  the  earlier  stages  as  prophetic  of 
the  goal  finally  attained.  They  win  a  richer 
and  fuller  meaning  when  read  in  relation  to 
ourselves.  We  are  not  arguing  that  the  colour 
of  the  rose  was  made  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
delighting  the  eye  of  man,  or  the  taste  of  the 
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grape  to  gratify  his  palate.  To  say  this  would 
be  to  parallel  Paley's  naive  argument  that 
poisonous  snakes  exist  in  Africa  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  off  intending  settlers.1  All  we  con- 
tend is,  that,  viewed  broadly,  the  whole  process 
of  evolution  seems  to  have  been  directed  towards 
the  production  of  man.  Nor  are  we  denying 
that  ends  other,  and  possibly  higher,  than  man's 
welfare  may  be  served  by  these  adaptations. 
But  even  if  there  are  higher  ends  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  natural  processes,  with  their 
myriad  adjustments,  find  a  culmination  in  man. 
The  greater  does  not  exclude  the  less.  Be- 
cause a  road  which  passes  through  one  town 
ultimately  reaches  another,  we  cannot  argue  that 
the  maker  of  the  road  did  not  intend  to  reach 
the  nearer  town.  Our  conviction  is  not  shaken 
if  we  are  told  that  we  are  making  man  the 
measure  of  the  universe.  Further,  when  we  go 
on  to  consider  the  nature  of  man,  his  moral  and 
spiritual  worth,  those  of  us,  at  any  rate,  who 
believe  that  materialism  is  an  impossible  creed, 
and  who  are  convinced  that  the  universe  must 
ultimately  be  explained  in  terms  of  mind  or 
spirit,  will  all  the  more  feel  the  force  of  the 

1  Natural  Theology \  chap.  xxvi. 
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argument  just  stated.  Our  general  outlook 
to-day  is  no  whit  less  teleological,  nay,  it  is  more 
teleological,  than  it  was  before.  There  is  such 
a  thing,  as  has  been  said,  as  a  miracle  of  un- 
belief. Is  it  easier  to  believe  that  this  orderly 
and  progressive  development  is  the  result  of  the 
working  of  blind,  unconscious  power,  or  of  the 
fortuitous  clash  of  atoms  "ruining  along  the 
illimitable  inane,"  rather  than  the  slow  accom- 
plishment of  a  great  Divine  plan,  the  expression 
of  a  mind,  infinitely  vaster  than,  yet  genuinely 
akin  to,  our  human  reason  ? 


CHAPTER  V 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CONCEPTION  OF 
ORDER 

IN  considering  the  fact  of  progress  we  have 
already  touched  upon  the  problem  of  order, 
for  progress  is  part  of  order.  But  order  is  the 
wider  conception,  and  order  may  express  itself 
in  manifold  ways.  We  go  on,  therefore,  to  in- 
vestigate the  implications  of  the  conception  of 
order  from  a  somewhat  broader  point  of  view. 
Let  us  first  note  that  evolution  is  not  a  self- 
explanatory  term.  Evolution  is  a  word  which 
is  merely  descriptive.  1 1  describes  a  phenomenal 
process.  To  narrate  the  history  of  any  develop- 
ment, to  set  it  forth  in  the  sequence  of  its  suc- 
cessive movements,  is  not  to  explain  it.  The 
demands  of  my  reason  are  in  no  way  satisfied 
when  you  tell  me  that  it  is  by  gradual  stages 
that  the  acorn  has  grown  into  the  oak,  or  that 
the  planetary  system  has  resulted  from  the  slow 
cooling  down  of  a  nebulous  and  gaseous  mass. 
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I  still  want  to  know  how  there  ever  came  to  be 
an  acorn  at  all,  or  why  the  gaseous  mass  took 
the  particular  path  of  development  which  it  has 
taken.  Just  as  the  essentials  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  lie  in  its  presuppositions,  so  the 
conception  of  evolution  as  a  whole  sends  us  back 
to  the  original  conditions  which  govern  and 
underlie  the  total  movement.  In  other  words, 
we  ask  two  fundamental  questions.  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  whole  process  of  evolution,  what 
the  source  from  which  it  springs?  Why  has 
the  process  been  directed  and  determined  along 
the  particular  lines  which  we  see  it  follow? 
There  is  a  problem  of  origin,  and  a  problem  of 
direction. 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  former  problem,  we 
must  admit  frankly  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a 
problem  which  we  cannot  completely  solve,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  we  were  not  present 
in  the  grey  dawn  of  being  to  see  what  actually 
did  take  place.  But  there  are  certain  aspects 
of  the  problem  which  we  can  discuss,  with  some 
fair  hope  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
The  universe  is  an  orderly  universe.  No  one 
can  deny  that.  It  is  a  system  whose  life  goes 
on  under  fixed  conditions.  Nature  is  a  home 
of  law,  and  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the  expres- 
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sion  of  the  observed  uniformities  of  Nature's 
working.  The  fount  of  inspiration  for  the  man 
of  science  is  the  conviction  that  Nature  is  no- 
where chaotic,  but  that  she  will  gradually  yield 
up  her  secret  to  the  inquiring  mind  which  seeks 
and  finds  in  Nature  the  orderliness  which  charac- 
terises reason  in  its  operations.  And  as  investi- 
gation proceeds,  the  validity  of  this  conviction 
grows  more  and  more  apparent.  But  we  ask 
how  this  system  came  to  be,  and  what  is  the 
origin  of  the  orderliness  of  Nature.  A  law  can- 
not explain  itself;  it  is  a  bare  statement  of  ob- 
served fact.  Now  science,  if  she  is  true  science, 
does  not  concern  herself  with  this  question  of 
origins.  1 1  is  a  problem  for  metaphysics ;  it  is 
a  very  important  problem  for  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion.  Science  assumes  that  Nature  has  al- 
ways been  orderly,  has  always  been  a  system. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  a  statement  as 
this  of  Huxley :  "  The  whole  world,  living  and 
not  living,  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  inter- 
action, according  to  definite  laws,  of  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  molecules,  of  which  the  primi- 
tive nebulosity  of  the  universe  was  composed".1 
We  have  here  a  plain  confession,  that  Nature 

1  Darwiniana>  Essay  on  "  The  Genealogy  of  Animals  ". 
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must  be  assumed  to  be  a  system  from  the  very 
first.  The  assumption  postulates  the  existence 
of  molecules  possessed  of  certain  powers,  and 
endowed  with  a  fixed  constitution,  which  interact 
according  to  definite  laws  ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Lotze,  the  existence  of  "  a  series  of  primary 
relations  between  the  elements  of  the  universe  ". 
If  things  interact  in  definite  ways,  there  must  be 
some  underlying  basis  for  the  interaction.  Some 
ground  must  exist  for  the  co-ordinated  necessities 
of  the  world.  What  science  therefore  assumes 
is  the  existence  of  certain  prearranged  activities, 
or  elements,  in  a  related  whole.  And  the  ultimate 
problem  is,  how  to  interpret  this  whole,  this 
unity  of  multiplicity,  which  science  finds  intelli- 
gible and  amenable  to  treatment  by  human  rea- 
son, so  far  as  she  has  succeeded  in  investigating 
it.  Science,  as  we  have  already  said,  does  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  original  order  which  she 
assumes.  She  treats  it  as  a  fact,  which  has 
existed  from  all  time.  She  is  right  to  do  so, 
only  she  must  recognise  that  her  assumption  is 
itself  open  to  criticism,  and  that  reason  will 
still  endeavour  to  penetrate  behind  her  as- 
sumption, or  rather  to  analyse  it,  with  a  view 
to  discovering  if  it  is  an  ultimate  assumption,  or 
whether  it  may  not  itself  depend  on  a  further 
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assumption,  and  be  capable  of  a  different  inter- 
pretation. 

We  may  neglect  the  pseudo-science,  which 
endeavours  to  derive  the  primitive  order  of  the 
universe  from  an  earlier  state  of  chaos,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  at  least  for  this,  that  chaos  is  un- 
thinkable. Whatever  it  is  about  which  we  are 
thinking,  we  are  compelled  to  treat  it  as  orderly, 
as  a  system  of  relations.  Mind  cannot  lay  hold, , 
so  to  speak,  of  anything  which  is  not  orderly. 
If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  sheer  indefiniteness, 
as  "  infinite  motion  and  mixture  in  infinitely 
various  ways/'1  it  would  be  nothing  for  our  rea- 
son. Reason  would  be  brought  up  suddenly 
before  it,  as  a  climber  before  an  absolutely 
smooth  wall  of  rock.  The  climber  cannot  climb 
the  rock  unless  he  can  find  a  groove  or  niche 
to  give  him  foothold.  Chaos,  then,  is  unthink- 
able. Even  if  we  assume  it  to  be  the  origin  of 
everything,  we  have  still  to  ask  how  out  of 
chaos  order  can  come.  What  was  there  in  the 
primitive  chaos  which  led  it  at  one  time  to 
become  orderly?  If  you  say  that  there  was 
some  element  there  which  ultimately  led  to 
chaos  becoming  cosmos,   then  it  is  no  longer 

1  Lotze,  Microco$mus%  Eng.  Trans.,  bk.  iv.,  chap.  ii. 
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chaos.  It  is  so  far  orderly.  Nor,  if  you  assert 
that  this  universe  is  only  one  out  of  an  infinite 
number  of  other  possible  universes  which  might 
have  been,  are  you  nearer  to  any  rational  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  For  these  other  hypothet- 
ical universes  could  not  have  co-existed  along 
with  this  actual  one  ;  and  the  point  is,  why  this 
actual  one  came  into  being.  Whatever  originally 
existed,  no  matter  how  complex  and  manifold,  or 
how  simple  its  original  relations  might  be,  must 
have  been  actual,  and  so  must  have  excluded  other 
possibilities  from  co-existing.1  Again,  every  ele- 
ment in  your  original  chaos  was  not  chaotic  ; 
but  each  must  have  had  a  definite  character, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  orderly.  A  mere 
possibility  is  nothing.  Only  an  actual  something 
can  have  existence.  However  far  you  go  in 
your  analysis  of  ultimate  conditions  you  find 
yourself  confronted  with  orderliness.  To  postu- 
late chaos  as  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  order  that 
exists  is  to  use  language  which  has  no  meaning. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that, 
however  far  back  we  may  push  our  inquiry, 
Nature  always  reveals  herself  as  a  system  ?  An 
explanation  is  needed,  for  our  minds  cannot  be 

1  MicrocosmuSy  bk.  iv.,  chap.  ii. 
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satisfied  with  the  fact  as  an  ultimate  datum. 
Can  we  find  any  other  explanation  than  this, 
that  the  system  of  Nature  is  the  expression  of 
an  intelligence  or  mind  ?  Let  us  consider  these 
points.  Nature  is  intelligible.  Our  minds  can 
progressively  understand  her,  and  we  find  our- 
selves at  home  in  the  universe.  If  Nature  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  intelligibility,  must  she  not 
herself  be  the  expression  of  an  intelligence? 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  harmony  which 
exists  between  our  minds  and  Nature,  except  on 
the  hypothesis  that  Nature  emanates  from  mind? 
Regard  Nature  as  a  development,  and  take  note 
of  the  end  towards  which  the  development  has 
moved.  The  movement  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  personalities,  spiritual  beings  endowed 
with  reason,  and  possessed  of  moral  worth  and 
significance.  Can  such  beings  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  incidental  products  of  the  interaction 
of  mechanical  forces  ?  Is  it  thinkable  that 
blind,  unconscious  force  should  result  in  the 
production  of  conscious  beings  who  can  turn 
round  and  view  and  interpret  the  process  by 
which  they  came  into  existence  ?  Can  consci- 
ousness be  a  by-product  of  material  conditions  ? 
Surely  the  significance  of  the  end  must  contain 
the  key  for  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem. 
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Mind  which  emerges  in  the  course  of  the  evolu- 
tion must  have  been  present  at  the  beginning 
of  it.  Once  more,  analysis  of  our  own  conscious 
existence  reveals  ourselves  as  centres  of  experi- 
ences which  we  call  our  own.  Each  one  of  us 
is  a  system  of  such  experiences,  which  are  ren- 
dered orderly  and  systematic  just  because  they 
are  all  the  experiences  of  a  self.  And  our 
rational  development  consists  in  this,  that  we 
try  more  and  more  to  group  and  arrange  our 
experiences,  and  to  render  them  orderly  and 
intelligible  to  ourselves.  The  life  of  the  self  is 
a  perpetual  movement  toward  fuller  and  com- 
pleter unification  and  systematisation.  We  re- 
tain our  identity  through  a  continually  expanding 
series  of  changes.  Mind  is  a  unifying  activity. 
Now  the  contention  of  an  idealistic  philosophy 
is,  that  the  only  meaning  of  system,  whether  in 
Nature  or  in  man,  is  to  be  found  in  mind.  We 
know  of  no  other  unifying  principle  except  mind. 
Matter  in  itself  is  nothing,  has  no  existence,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  exists  for,  and  is  interpreted 
by,  mind.  Your  atom  is  a  mental  hypothesis. 
The  interacting  molecules  with  which  science 
starts  are  all  mental  constructions,  even  though 
they  may  at  the  same  time  be  real,  in  the  sense 
of  not  being  merely  ideas.     We  are  not  denying 
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that  matter  has  a  real  existence  ;  but  we  must 
maintain  that,  apart  from  a  mind  to  which  it  is 
related,  and  by  which  it  is  grasped,  matter  is 
nothing.  A  self-existent  matter  is  unthinkable 
and  meaningless.  Can  we  then,  we  ask  once 
more,  rest  satisfied  with  any  explanation  of 
order,  other  than  that  which  regards  it  as  the 
expression  of  an  intelligence? 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  orderly 
evolution  of  the  universe  is  often  stated  in  the 
following  terms.  Men,  recognising  that  every 
event  must  have  a  cause,  follow  in  imagination 
the  steps  of  the  evolution  backwards,  and  ask 
whether  there  must  not  have  been  a  First 
Cause.  Can  we  think  an  infinite  regress,  or 
attach  any  intelligible  meaning  to  such  a  con- 
ception? Must  we  not  come  to  a  halt  some- 
where, and  find  a  starting-point  for  the  whole 
development?  The  doctrine  of  creation,  as 
popularly  held,  undoubtedly  includes  the  belief 
that  the  universe  began  to  be  at  a  certain  point 
in  time,  and  that,  before  that  point,  the  matter 
of  which  it  is  composed  did  not  exist.  But, 
though  we  who  live  in  the  time-process  must 
think  of  the  present  development  of  the  universe 
as  beginning  at  a  definite  moment,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  regard  creation  as  an 
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unending  and  unbeginning  process,  and  think  of 
God  as  eternally  creating  a  succession  of  uni- 
verses. Provided  we  postulate  a  cause  adequate 
to  produce  an  infinite  phenomenal  succession, 
we  may  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  infinite 
regress.  Let  us,  however,  assume  that  there 
was  a  starting-point  of  the  whole  movement. 
What  we  have  to  make  clear  is  that  we  cannot, 
in  that  case,  speak  in  strict  language  of  a  First 
Cause.  First  implies  first  in  a  series.  Now, 
whatever  God  is,  He  cannot  be  first  in  any 
series.  He  cannot  be  any  term  at  all  in  the 
series,  but  must  stand,  as  it  were,  outside  the 
series.  If  we  call  God  a  First  Cause  we  are 
really  degrading  Him  from  His  position  of  being 
the  ground  or  underlying  basis  of  the  whole 
series,  and  are  making  Him  a  stage  only  in  the 
series.  We  should  use  another  form  of  expres- 
sion in  order  to  describe  His  relation  to  the 
historic  process  of  development.  Metaphysics 
might  call  God  by  the  somewhat  ugly  name  of 
the  " world-ground,"  or  the  underlying  "signi- 
ficant idea  "  which  gives  unity  to  the  whole,  or 
the  " supreme  spiritual  principle".  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion  rises  higher,  and  describes 
Him  as  the  great  Personal  Existence,  upon 
whom  depends,  and  from  whom  emanates,  the 
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whole  temporal  evolution.  The  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  expression  "  First  Cause  "  raises 
ultimately  the  problem  of  the  manner  in  which 
God  stands  related  to  the  universe,  a  problem 
which  is  for  us  insoluble.  But  though  the 
problem  is  finally  insoluble,  yet  of  the  attempts 
which  we  make  to  solve  it  some  can  be  seen  to 
be  less  adequate  than  others.  For  example, 
we  must  not,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  later, 
think  of  God  as  an  external  designer,  a  mode 
of  expression  which  appears  to  imply  that  God 
stands  outside  a  material  which  is  foreign  to 
Him,  and  works  it  up  into  shape.  In  God  we 
seem  to  demand  a  simultaneity  of  purpose  and 
execution.  To  call  Him  a  designer  is  a  some- 
what crude  form  of  expression.  Nor  is  our 
religious  consciousness  satisfied  by  speaking  of 
God  as  an  immanent  idea.  The  difficulty  of 
thinking  of  God  as  apart  from  or  outside  matter 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  avoided  by  thinking  of 
God  and  matter  as  somehow  one,  and  blended 
into  a  unity.  Matter  is  regarded  as  somehow 
mixed  with  mind,  the  two  being  constituents  of 
a  something  which  is  both  of  them,  and  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe. 
But  what  alone  satisfies  our  religious  conscious- 
ness is  some  conception  of  God  which  shall 
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make  Him  that  upon  which  the  evolution  of 
the  world  depends ;  that  which  alone  has  self- 
existence  ;  which  has  spontaneity  of  action ; 
that  which  has  moral  worth  and  possesses  an 
intelligence  really  akin  to  our  own.  The  only 
satisfactory  expression  which  can  cover  all  these 
conditions  is  the  word  Person.  It  is  for  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion  to  vindicate  its  right  to 
use  the  word  "  Person  "  of  God. 

(6)  We  go  on  to  consider  the  problem  of 
direction,  the  question  why  the  development  of 
this  planet  has  resulted  in  the  serial  order  which 
we  observe,  in  which  there  has  been  a  succession 
of  organic  forms  culminating  in  the  appearance 
of  man.  Let  us  revert  to  that  phrase  of  Huxley 
already  quoted  :  "  The  whole  world,  living  and 
not  living,  is  the  result  of  the  mutual  interaction, 
according  to  definite  laws,  of  the  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  molecules,  of  which  the  primitive 
nebulosity  of  the  universe  was  composed  ". 

We  are  thinking  of  molecules  interacting. 
The  universe  is  regarded  as  a  system  of  inter- 
connected molecules  and  the  problem  of  its 
evolution  is  a  problem  in  molecular  physics. 
Fixing  our  attention  upon  one  point  in  the 
development  which  may  serve  as  typical  of  the 
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whole,  the  growth,  let  us  say,  of  an  acorn  into 
an  oak,  what  we  want  to  know  is  why  the  acorn 
develops  into  an  oak.  Why  does  it  not  turn 
into  an  elm  or  a  fir-tree?  If  we  say  that  the 
acorn  has  inherited  certain  tendencies  from  its 
ancestor  oak,  which  compel  it  to  grow  oakwards 
rather  than  in  any  other  direction,  we  are  simply 
restating  the  fact  and  have  explained  nothing. 
The  problem  is,  why  the  myriad  molecules 
which  compose  the  acorn  move  along  the  paths, 
each  molecule  along  its  own  appropriate  path, 
which  lead  to  the  formation  of  an  oak-tree  in 
our  garden.  In  other  words,  What  is  it  which 
directs  molecular  motion?  It  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon  for  our  thought  to 
puzzle  over,  if  there  were  only  one  acorn  in  the 
whole  world  growing  into  an  oak.  We  should 
have  here  just  that  intricate  adjustment  of  parts 
to  form  a  whole,  that  co-ordination  of  move- 
ments toward  the  production  of  a  result,  which 
we  could  not  help  raising  to  the  dignity  of  an 
end,  and  treating  as  in  some  way  foreseen  ;  but 
the  marvel  is  rendered  all  the  more  extraordinary 
when  we  think  of  successive  generations  of  oaks, 
when  we  reflect  what  heredity  and  the  repetition 
of  the  phenomenon  imply.  Here  molecular 
motion  is  determined  in  a  definite  direction,  not 
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once  but  many  times.  We  ask  with  all  the 
more  urgency  how  an  acorn  can  gradually  put 
on  a  structure  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  de- 
signed. This  is  a  fundamental  question  for  a 
philosophy  which  would  interpret  a  development 
or  indeed  any  change  whatever.  Wherever  we 
are  dealing  with  any  physical  change,  the  motion 
of  any  single  particle  of  matter,  we  ask  what  it 
is  which  makes  that  particle  move  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  does  move.  One  cannot  ask  a 
more  fundamental  question.  Indeed,  so  funda- 
mental is  it  that  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
we  cannot  answer  it.  We  have  to  admit  that 
we  do  not  know  what  controls  molecular  motion. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  little  reflection  shows  us 
that  certain  explanations  of  the  difficulty  which 
are  offered  us  are  no  explanations  at  all.  We 
are  sometimes  told,  for  example,  that  force  de- 
termines molecular  motion.  This  would  seem 
to  be  the  view  of  Huxley  when  he  writes  that 
the  universe  has  resulted  from  the  interaction  of 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  original  molecules. 
But  is  this  a  satisfactory  explanation  ?  A  force 
acting  on  a  molecule  would  certainly  move  it, 
but  the  point  is,  why  the  molecule  moves  in 
a  particular  direction.  The  force  must  itself 
have  been  determined  in  a  particular  way  if  it 
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could  cause  the  molecule  to  move  in  one  direc- 
tion rather  than  in  another.  As  Croll  brings 
out  very  clearly  in  The  Basis  of  Evolution, 
motion  is  one  thing,  the  determination  of  motion 
is  another.  The  illustration  which  he  gives  is 
as  follows :  Let  A  and  B  be  two  particles  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  A  being  to  the  east 
of  B.  Let  them  move  toward  each  other  under 
the  force  of  mutual  attraction.  B  will  move 
eastward  and  A  westward.  The  motion  of  each 
particle  is  due  to  attraction,  but  not  the  deter- 
mination of  the  motion.  A  moves  west,  because 
B  happens  to  be  to  the  west  of  it,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  A's  motion  is  due  to  whatever  causes 
they  were  which  placed  B  on  the  west  of  A. 
"  The  direction  taken  by  moving  particles  is 
due  to  pre-arrangement  of  those  particles  in 
regard  to  time  and  space.  A  difference  in  pre- 
arrangement  would  necessarily  produce  a  corre- 
sponding difference  in  the  direction  taken  by  the 
particles."1 

Force,  therefore,  can  never  be  the  explanation 
of  plan  or  order.  Order  results  from  the  deter- 
mination or  directing  of  force.  Now  in  the 
organic  world,   not  to  speak  of  the  inorganic, 

1  Croll,  The  Basis  of  Evolution,  p.  20. 
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there  is  everywhere  definite  plan.  Things  de- 
velop, as  we  say,  according  to  type.  But  no 
one  can  say  what  it  is  which  makes  the  mole- 
cules of  a  growing  organism  take  severally  their 
appropriate  directions,  so  that  there  results  a 
structure  which  presents  the  appearance  of 
having  been  designed  after  a  definite  pattern. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived 
by  such  high-sounding  phrases  as  "  formative 
forces  "  or  "  forces  of  building  and  construction  ". 
Science  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the  ulti- 
mate causes  of  the  determination  of  force  and 
motion.  All  that  science  can  do,  even  if  she  is 
aware  of  the  difference  between  the  cause  of 
motion  and  the  cause  of  the  determination  of 
motion,  is  to  assume  a  certain  definite,  original 
constitution  of  matter,  a  certain  precise  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  primitive  particles  in  relation  to 
each  other  from  which  has  developed  the  whole 
order  of  the  universe.  And  this  assumption 
itself  needs  explanation.  We  still  seek  for  the 
cause  of  the  original  arrangement. 

An  analysis  of  our  own  inner  experience  may, 
I  think,  give  us  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  That  analysis  reveals  the  existence 
in  each  of  us  of  a  power  of  will,  a  power  of 
determining  our  line  of  action.     Whatever  diffi- 
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culties  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  proving  that 
the  will  is  free  (and  strict  proof  is  impossible), 
our  conviction  upon  the  matter  is  certain.  We 
appear  to  possess  this  power  of  choice  and 
self-determination.  Consciousness  testifies  to  it. 
Morality  demands  it,  for  you  cannot  satisfactorily 
explain  the  existence  of  the  "  ought"  in  ethics 
without  assuming  the  responsibility,  and  there- 
fore the  freedom,  of  the  agent.  And  ultimately 
our  conception  of  force  or  efficiency  is  derived 
from  our  own  power  of  will,  from  our  sense  of 
exercising  effort,  and  from  the  experience  of 
pressure  or  resistance  with  which  we  meet 
when  we  come  into  contact  with  material  ob- 
jects. In  this  way,  our  own  natures  supply  us 
with  the  key  for  the  interpretation  of  the  world 
around  us.  And  we  do  from  our  power  of  will 
receive  a  real  suggestion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
determination.  It  becomes  natural  for  us  to 
refer  the  determining  agency  in  Nature  to  the 
power  of  a  Divine  will,  even  though  we  cannot 
see  far  enough  into  the  mystery  of  existence  to 
justify  completely  to  reason  the  conclusion  which 
we  frame. 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  here  to  make 
a  momentary  digression,  which,  however,  is  not 
without  direct  bearing  upon  the  problem  under 
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consideration.  The  difficulty  connected  with  the 
freedom  of  the  will  turns  ultimately  upon  the 
nature  of  causation.  The  causes  which  we 
know  in  the  physical  universe,  and  with  which 
science  deals,  are  all  of  them  also  effects  of 
conditions  antecedent  to  them  ;  and  reading 
backwards  the  process  of  physical  causation  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  an  infinite  re- 
gress, an  endless  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  If 
the  will  is  free,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  here 
a  cause  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  effect 
of  anything  antecedent  (except  in  so  far  as  man's 
freedom  is  ultimately  derived  from  God) ;  a 
cause  which  does  not  stand  as  a  link  in  a  chain, 
but  is  really  spontaneous  in  its  operation.  Yet, 
if  we  assert  this,  we  at  once  plunge  ourselves 
into  grave  difficulties.  If  I  am  absolutely  free 
at  any  minute  to  choose  between  two  alterna- 
tives, if  there  is  nothing  to  bias  me  in  either 
direction,  and  my  choice  is  completely  indifferent, 
then  my  action  cannot  be  called  moral.  For 
that  action  alone  can  have  moral  judgment 
passed  upon  it  which  is  the  outcome  of  char- 
acter, which  is  action  expressive  of  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  self.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  say  that  a  man's  choice  is  the  expression 
of  his  character,  then  his  choice  would  seem  to 
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be  qualified  and  determined  by  his  inner  states 
at  the  moment  when  he  makes  the  choice. 
These  inner  states  must  be  held  to  depend  on 
earlier  states,  and  so  the  cause  (the  choice)  is 
reduced  to  an  effect  of  antecedent  conditions. 
We  may  once  more  follow  Croll,1  and  put  the 
matter  in  this  way.  I  chose  A  half  an  hour 
ago,  but  now,  when  the  same  two  alternatives 
are  presented  to  me,  I  choose  B.  Why  has  my 
choice  changed  ?  If  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  antecedents,  that  is,  in  the  inner  states  which 
determine  my  choice,  then  my  altered  choice 
depends  on  this  earlier  change  of  antecedents, 
and  must  be  represented  as  an  effect  of  prior 
conditions.  If  1  maintain  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  my  inner  states,  but  that  I  choose 
freely,  and  with  complete  indifference,  then  a 
change  has  been  brought  about  without  a  cause, 
and  we  seem  to  be  contradicting  the  truth  that 
for  every  event  there  must  be  a  cause  adequate 
to  produce  it.  The  event  in  this  case  is  the 
alteration  of  my  choice,  and  of  this  there  seems 
to  be  no  explanation.  Yet  the  fact  remains, 
that  we  are  convinced  we  are  free,  and  have  the 
power  of  spontaneous  self-determination.     The 

1  The  Basis  of  Evolution,  chap.  viii. 
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final  problem,  then,  is  this — are  there  causes  in 
operation  which  are  not  themselves  effects  of 
earlier  causes?  Our  reason  requires  us  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of,  at  least,  one  such  cause, 
God,  the  eternally  self-existent  Being  whose 
activity,  seen  in  the  operations  of  the  physical 
universe,  flows  from  His  own  nature,  and  is  the 
free  expression  of  it.  We  cannot  pass  behind 
God,  or  treat  Him  as  effect.  Our  own  causality 
it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  as  a  free  causality.1 
That  it  is  free  we  are  convinced,  yet  directly 
we  try  to  explain  it,  we  find  ourselves  interpret- 
ing it  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect,  that  is,  as  a 
series  in  which  each  stage  depends  on  something 
earlier.  Will  therefore  is  the  only  finally  opera- 
tive and  determining  power,  of  which  we  are 
aware. 

1  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  difficulty  and  for  a  sug- 
gested solution  of  it,  see  bk.  iv.,  chap,  iv.,  "The  Problem 
of  Moral  Freedom,"  in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Metaphysics. 


CHAPTER  VI 

TELEOLOGICAL  FACTORS  IN  EVOLUTION 

I"  N  concluding  our  investigation  of  Darwinism, 
-*-  we  pass  on  to  consider  whether  there  are 
not  teleological  factors  in  the  Darwinian  theory 
which  compel  us  to  modify  our  conception  of 
the  nature  of  that  theory.  The  last  two  chapters 
have  dealt  with  the  problem,  whether  the  pre- 
suppositions of  Darwinism,  or  indeed  of  any  in- 
terpretation of  the  universe  in  terms  of  physical 
science,  do  not  ultimately  involve  a  teleological 
explanation.  Our  present  task  is  to  decide 
whether  there  are  not  actually  operative  in  the 
evolutionary  process,  as  it  goes  on  to-day,  factors 
which  wear  a  teleological  colour.  Here,  once 
more,  we  must  insist  upon  the  distinction  be- 
tween Darwinism  as  its  author  himself  gave  it 
to  the  world,  and  the  narrower  theory  of  natural 
selection  which  forms  only  a  part  of  the  Dar- 
winian scheme.     Darwin  admitted  the  existence 
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of  factors  other  than  natural  selection  as  operative 
in  the  work  of  evolution.  The  neo- Darwinians 
elevate  natural  selection  to  the  dignity  of  being 
the  sole  cause  governing  organic  development. 
The  theory  of  natural  selection,  as  we  have  seen, 
professes  to  explain  adaptations,  without  any 
reference  to  a  principle  of  purpose  or  design. 
Organism  and  environment  are  treated  by  it 
as  two  factors  which  are  externally  related  to 
each  other,  and  which  interact  mechanically. 
The  theory  is  true  to  the  standpoint  of  physical 
science,  which  is  engaged  ultimately  in  deter- 
mining the  quantitative  relations  of  things.  The 
conceptions  with  which  science  deals  are  those 
of  energy,  spatial  distribution  of  matter,  interac- 
tion between  particles  of  matter.  All  forms  of 
energy  are  reducible  by  physical  science  to 
modes  of  motion,  and  all  problems  finally  re- 
solve themselves  for  her  into  problems  of  mole- 
cular physics.  She  investigates  a  universe 
which  is  construed  in  terms  of  molecular  motion, 
a  cold,  grey  world,  in  which  ideas  of  worth  or 
value  and  even  ideas  of  qualitative  distinction 
have  no  place.  The  sensation  of  red,  for  ex- 
ample, as  experienced  by  us  is  qualitatively 
distinct  from  that  of  green,  but  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  which  science  offers  is  in  terms  of 
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the  difference  in  length  of  the  waves  of  light. 
This  is  an  explanation  which  does  not  touch  the 
qualitative  aspect  of  the  sensations,  but  merely 
states  the  material  conditions  under  which  the 
sensations  may  arise.  Obviously,  the  explana- 
tion is  incomplete.  It  is  an  abstract  or  partial 
account  of  the  fact  in  question,  which  disregards 
the  quality  of  the  sensation  experienced.  All 
the  explanations  of  physical  science  are  abstract. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  what  you 
want  to  explain  is  a  man.  The  science  of 
number  will  call  him  one,  or  will  say  that  he  has 
two  hands  and  two  feet.  So  far  as  the  ex- 
planation goes  it  is  true,  but  it  does  not  tell  you 
much  about  the  man.  Physics  will  describe  the 
man-  for  you  in  terms  of  interacting  molecules. 
The  man  is  for  the  physicist  a  system  of  inter- 
acting particles  of  matter.  You  know  more 
about  the  man  now,  but  physics  has  not  described 
your  friend.  There  can  be  no  love  or  friend- 
ship between  you  and  a  system  of  molecules. 
Biology  tells  you  that  the  man  is  alive,  an  or- 
ganism which  grows  and  assimilates  food.  You 
are  learning  still  more  about  him  and  he  is 
becoming  more  concrete.  Again  you  mount 
higher,  and  psychology  reminds  you  that  he  is 
a  conscious  and  self-conscious  being,  possessed 
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of  a  mind  which  is  not  any  system  of  mole- 
cules, which  is  non-spatial  and  in  which  there 
are  no  movements  either  molar  or  molecular. 
Ethics,  finally,  tells  you  that  he  can  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong,  knows  what 
duty  is,  has  ideals,  is  a  being  of  spiritual  worth. 
Is  it  not  clear  that,  in  order  fully  to  explain  the 
man,  you  need  in  addition  to  the  lower  explana- 
tions of  mathematics  and  physics  the  higher 
explanations  of  the  other  sciences  ?  The  lower 
explanations  may  be  true,  but  they  are  abstract 
and  regard  the  man  only  from  a  certain  point  of 
view.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  come  back  to 
the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and  ask  whether, 
by  viewing  the  two  factors  of  organism  and 
environment  as  externally  related  to  each  other, 
the  upholders  of  the  theory  are  not  leaving  out 
of  account  certain  elements  which  very  materi- 
ally affect  our  judgment  upon  the  question  of  the 
teleological  character  of  the  process  of  evolution. 
Is  it  fair  to  treat  a  living  organism  as  inter- 
acting mechanically  with  its  environment,  as  a 
passive  factor  in  the  process  ?  What  does  being 
alive  mean,  except  that  the  living  creature  is 
essentially  active,  with  needs  which  it  seeks  to 
gratify,  with  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
which  impels  it  to  strive  against  its  surround- 
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ings?  An  organism  is  sentient,  has  appetites, 
has  will-power,  learns  by  experience  to  choose 
and  to  avoid  ;  in  a  word,  is  not  a  straw  drifting 
with  every  current,  but  a  swimmer  who  can,  in 
part,  at  any  rate,  direct  his  course.  All  these 
characteristics  belong  to  living  organisms,  and 
all  are  teleological  in  nature.1  It  is  difficult  to 
maintain  that  these  activities  of  an  organism 
have  nothing  to  do  with  determining  the  direc- 
tion which  its  development  shall  take.  Even 
if  they  cannot  call  into  being  a  variation,  can 
they  not  influence  a  variation  when  it  occurs, 
either  helping  to  foster  it,  or  to  suppress  it? 
Do  they  not  provide  natural  selection  with  some 
of  the  materials  with  which  it  deals?  We 
cannot  leave  out  of  account,  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  evolutionary  process,  the  non-material 
factors  which  are  operative  in  the  world  of  life. 
Lamarck  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  effort 
or  striving  of  the  organism  after  a  certain  end 
influenced  its  growth  toward  the  more  ready 
attainment  of  that  end.  It  was  the  felt  need  or 
want,  together  with  the  movement  initiated  and 
continued  by  this  need,  which  resulted  in  the 
production  of  a  new    part  or   organ.      There 

1  See  Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
x.,  where  this  point  is  insisted  on. 
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would  be  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  part 
concerned,  from  which  would  follow  growth  and 
increase  in  size.  Thus  the  neck  of  the  giraffe 
has  attained  its  present  dimensions  because  the 
animal  continued  to  stretch  it  in  its  efforts  to 
reach  the  topmost  twigs.  Any  advance,  won 
in  this  way,  would  be  preserved  through  the 
influence  of  heredity,  and  hence  continuous  mo- 
dification is  rendered  possible.  The  organism 
reacts  to  the  stimuli  which  play  upon  it  from 
its  surroundings.  Lamarck's  theory,  therefore, 
turns  upon  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse  of  organs. 
Increased  use  leads  to  increased  efficiency,  while 
disuse  leads  to  atrophy.  Organs  which  are 
constantly  used  for  a  certain  purpose  gradually 
undergo  a  structural  improvement  which  better 
fits  them  for  performing  the  action  in  question, 
and  through  the  inheritance  of  the  improvement 
thus  reached  there  follows  continual  advance 
towards  more  perfect  adaptation.  Habit  created 
form  through  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse  and 
the  influence  of  heredity, — this  was  Lamarck's 
belief;  and  it  was  in  this  way,  he  maintained, 
that  we  were  to  explain  the  adaptation  of  organic 
structures  to  function.  Darwin,  as  we  have 
seen,  also  believed  in  the  inherited  effects  of  use 
and  disuse,  certainly  to  some  extent,  and  perhaps, 
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increasingly,  as  he  more  and  more  came  to  study 
the  fact  of  variability  and  its  causes.     He  was 
ready,  that  is,  to  believe  that  in  this  way  there 
was  some  causal  relation  between  the  environ- 
ment and  useful  variations.      But  if  we  admit 
the  existence  of  this  Lamarckian  factor,  we  are 
admitting  an  activity  on  the  part  of  organisms 
which  involves  sentiencyand  often,  probably,  con- 
sciousness.    Mind  is  at  work  as  a  factor  of  the 
evolutionary  process.     Difficulties  undoubtedly 
there   are   in    the   way   of    our    acceptance   of 
Lamarck's  theory.     For  example,   there  is  the 
difficulty  about  the  inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters.    There  is  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
theory  cover  the   case  of  organisms,  such   as 
plants,  in  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
there  is  no  conscious  striving  or  volition.     The 
theory  would  seem  to  refer  only  to  the  higher 
animals,  who  can  direct  their  efforts  with  intelli- 
gence.     Finally,  there  are  many  tissues   and 
organs  even  among  the  higher  animals,  such  as 
the  shells  of  Crustacea  or  tortoises,  which  cannot 
have  been  used  in  Lamarck's  sense,  so  as  to 
increase  the  flow  of  blood  to  them.1     Yet  even 

1  See  Romanes,  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
vii.,  p.  256,  for  a  criticism  of  Lamarck. 
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if  we  admit  these  limitations  to  the  application 
of  the  theory,  there  remains  surely  the  fact  of 
sentiency.  Wherever  you  have  animal  life  one 
would  think  that  there  must  be  some  form  of 
sentiency,  the  presence  of  desires  and  appetites 
and  needs,  however  dimly  discerned,  and  that 
these  must  determine  in  part  the  reaction  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment.  In  so  far  as  they 
are  operative,  the  organism  cannot  be  treated  as 
interacting  mechanically  with  its  surroundings. 
We  cannot  put  out  of  view  altogether  the  nature 
of  the  organism.  The  answer  of  the  supporter 
of  natural  selection  is,  that  so  soon  as  organ- 
isms become  sentient,  selection  will  have  refer- 
ence to  this  fact  of  sentiency.  What  will  happen 
is  this :  states  which  bring  an  organism  into 
harmony  with  its  conditions  of  life  will  produce 
pleasure,  states  of  an  opposite  nature  will  produce 
pain.  Animals  which  found  pleasure  in  what 
was  harmful  to  life  would  not  survive.  Eventu- 
ally, therefore,  states  of  sentiency  as  pleasurable 
or  painful  will  correspond  with  what  is  good  or 
bad  for  species  in  the  struggle  for  existence.1 
Natural  selection  still  remains  the  sole  controlling 
factor.     But  this  answer  tends  to  slur  over  facts 

1  Romanes,  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  vol.  i.,  chap,  x., 
p.  416. 
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which  for  the  teleologist  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. What  he  is  concerned  to  emphasise 
is  the  fact  that  the  organism  is  not  passive  and 
cannot  be  treated  as  such.  An  animal  having 
once  experienced  a  pleasure  will  probably  seek 
to  experience  it  again.  It  will  be  led  on  to 
search  for  pleasure,  it  will  feel  an  interest  in 
seeking  to  widen  the  area  of  its  experiences. 
The  mental  factor  will  be  operative  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  life.1  It  may  still  be  under  the 
rule  of  natural  selection,  but  in  our  total  estimate 
of  the  character  and  meaning  of  its  development, 
we  shall  have  to  take  into  account  the  presence 
of  this  mental  factor,  which  can  only  be  called 
teleological. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  theory 
of  sexual  selection  enunciated  by  Darwin  to 
account  for  certain  phenomena  in  organic  life 
which  he  considered  could  not  be  explained  by 
the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Of  this  latter 
theory  utility  is  the  keynote.  To  be  preserved, 
an  organ  or  structure  or  variation  must  be  use- 
ful to  its  possessor  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. But  in  Darwin's  opinion  there  were 
certain  organic  facts  to  which  the  conception 

1Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  vol.  i.,  chap,  x., 
pp.  294-9. 
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of  utility  could  not  satisfactorily  be  applied 
and  for  which  natural  selection  was,  therefore, 
powerless  to  account.  The  facts  in  question 
are  those  connected  with  the  phenomenon  of 
the  beautiful  in  animal  life.  The  colours  of 
the  peacock's  tail,  for  example,  would  seem  to 
be  of  no  use  to  the  bird  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
and  yet  they  have  been  preserved  even  though 
the  tail,  owing  to  its  size,  is  a  drain  upon  the 
general  economy  of  the  system.  The  same  dif- 
ficulty would  seem  to  hold  good  of  the  gorgeous 
plumage  of  all  birds,  the  utility  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  discover.  To  meet  this  difficulty  Darwin 
suggested  the  theory  that  the  higher  animals, 
and  especially  birds,  possess  some  degree  of 
aesthetic  taste  and  are  determined  in  some  of 
their  actions  by  this  sense  of  beauty.  Darwin's 
contention  would  appear  to  be  supported  by 
a  considerable  range  of  fact.  Birds,  for  ex- 
ample, often  adorn  and  decorate  their  nests 
with  coloured  feathers  and  other  bright  objects. 
Romanes  instances  the  very  remarkable  case  of 
the  Baya  bird  of  Asia,  "  which,  after  having 
completed  its  bottle-shaped  and  chambered  nest, 
studs  it  over  with  small  lumps  of  clay,  upon 
which  the  cock  bird  sticks  fireflies,  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  a  brilliantly 
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decorative  effect".1  Again,  in  mating,  birds 
and  other  animals  exercise  a  preferential  choice, 
which  is  apparently  directed  towards  securing 
the  most  attractive  member  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Only  in  some  such  way,  said  Darwin,  can  you 
explain  the  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  plumage 
which  characterises  many  male  birds  in  the 
pairing  season,  and  which  recalls  the  action  of 
the  human  suitor  in  donning  his  best  attire 
when  going  to  visit  the  lady  whose  hand  he 
hopes  to  win.  If  a  strikingly  coloured  male 
bird  is  chosen,  then  the  young  of  that  bird  will 
tend  to  inherit  his  superior  beauty,  and  so  a 
continuous  advance  would  be  made  in  the  matter 
of  colouring.  And  what  applies  to  colour  ap- 
plies also  to  song  and  to  other  decorative  varia- 
tions. It  is  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  animals 
themselves  which  is  thus  made  responsible  for 
the  development  of  organic  beauty.  Detailed 
criticism  of  the  theory  must  be  left  to  biologists. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that,  though  Wallace  is  an 
uncompromising  opponent  of  the  theory,  main- 
taining that  natural  selection  can  explain  all  the 
facts,  Darwin's  last  words  to  science  were  these  : 
"  After  having  carefully  weighed  the  various  ar- 

1  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  vol.  i.,  chap,  x.,  p.  381. 
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guments  which  have  been  advanced  against  the 
principle  of  sexual  selection  I  remain  firmly  con- 
vinced of  its  truth  V  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  chapter  the  point  is,  that  if  you  admit 
sexual  selection  as  a  factor  in  evolution  you  are 
admitting  the  operation  of  intelligence  or  mind. 

We  have,  lastly,  to  consider  the  applicability 
of  natural  selection  to  explain  the  development 
of  certain  human  faculties.  Wallace,  who  is  a 
stout  defender  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  natural 
selection  in  the  sub-human  sphere,  denies,  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Darwinism,  that  it  can  ex- 
plain the  emergence  and  evolution  of  certain 
distinctively  human  faculties.  The  faculties  in 
question  are  those  which  he  calls  the  mathe- 
matical, musical  and  artistic,  and  to  these  he 
adds  the  power  of  forming  abstract  conceptions 
and  the  peculiar  faculty  of  wit  or  humour.  Wal- 
lace is  asking  the  question,  whether,  if  natural 
selection  can  explain  the  development  of  body, 
it  can  also  explain  the  development  of  mind. 
He  denies  that  it  is  competent  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  the  faculties  just  mentioned,  because 
the  possession  of  these  faculties  can  have  been 
of  no  use  to  man  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

1  Quoted  by  Romanes  in  Darwin  and  after  Darwin, 
vol.  i.,  p.  400. 
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Their  great  development  in  civilised  as  opposed 
to  uncivilised  races  must  be  due  to  the  operation 
of  special  causes.  According  to  the  Darwinian 
theory,  while  useful  variations  are  preserved, 
no  creature  can  be  improved  beyond  the  stage 
which  is  necessary  for  its  present  welfare ;  while 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  struggle  of  life 
and  death,  natural  selection  resulting  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  elimination  of 
the  unfit.  Wallace  proceeds  to  argue  that  the 
possession  of  the  above  faculties  has  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  preservation  of  one  tribe  of 
uncivilised  men  in  their  warfare  with  another 
tribe.  Further,  under  the  operation  of  natural 
selection,  a  mean  of  variation  is  maintained,  de- 
partures from  which  are  not  great,  so  that  there 
is  "a  general  level  of  development ".  But  in 
the  case  of  these  special  faculties  enormous 
difference  of  capacity  is  seen.  Only  a  gifted 
few  are  musical  or  mathematical.  Other  causes 
must  therefore  be  at  work.  There  is  in  man 
something  which  cannot  be  derived  from  an 
animal  ancestry,  "  something  which  we  may 
best  refer  to  as  being  of  a  spiritual  essence 
or  nature,  capable  of  progressive  development 
under  favourable  conditions  V 

1  Darwinism,  chap,  xv.,  p.  474. 
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Now,  as  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
process  of  evolution  and  note  the  emergence  of 
mind  in  human  beings,  who  are  plainly  con- 
nected on  the  physical  side  with  a  long  line  of 
animal  ancestors,  the  belief  is  borne  in  upon  us 
that  mind  too  has  been  the  subject  of  a  gradual 
and  continuous  development,  and  that  the  mental 
factor  has  been  operative  all  down  the  scale  of 
life.  Wherever,  that  is,  you  have  life,  there  you 
have  also  some  form  of  mind,  however  lowly 
and  rudimentary.  The  evolution  of  the  physical 
series  has  gone  on,  concomitantly  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  spiritual  series  ;  each  series  developing 
under  its  own  laws  and  by  its  own  appropriate 
methods.  Everywhere  the  spiritual  factor  has 
been  an  operative  factor,  and  the  whole  process 
of  evolution  wears  a  teleological  colour.  To 
interpret  it  in  terms  of  molecular  physics,  as  a 
series  of  mechanical  changes,  is  to  do  inadequate 
justice  to  the  facts. 

In  conclusion,  we  call  attention  to  two  points. 
Science  often  assures  us  that  you  can  assume 
the  existence  of  intelligent  activity  only  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  animals.  Romanes,  for 
example,  in  criticising  Lamarck's  views,  asserts 
that  in  most  invertebrates  and  all  plants  there  is 
no  conscious  striving  or  discriminating  volition. 
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Such  an  assertion  appears  to  be  a  little  hazard- 
ous. It  is  difficult  to  prove  a  negative.  One 
must  admit  that  when  we  attempt  to  interpret 
the  mental  conditions  of  the  lower  form  of  life 
we  are,  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  compelled 
to  construe  them  in  terms  of  our  own  mental 
activity,  for  we  have  experience  of  no  other. 
And,  where  we  fail  to  detect  the  marks  which 
characterise  intelligent  and  volitional  action  as 
we  know  it,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  no 
mental  factor  is  present.  But  the  idea  of  con- 
tinuity in  development,  which  we  press  to  the 
extreme  in  the  case  of  the  physical  series, 
suggests  very  forcibly  that  the  spiritual  series 
falls  under  the  same  conception.  If  spiritual  or 
mental  agency  can  be  seen  to  be  progressively 
operative  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  evolu- 
tion, is  it  unreasonable  to  maintain,  though  it 
cannot  be  proved,  that  the  same  agency  is 
operative  wherever  life  is  found? 

The  other  point,  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
mention,  is  this,  that  the  admission  of  a  con- 
tinuous and  gradual  development  of  mind  is  one 
which  can  be  accepted  by  theology  with  no 
detriment  to  the  essential  tenets  of  theism  or 
Christianity.  In  some  quarters  it  is  thought 
that  such  an  admission  is  tantamount  to  banishing 
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from  the  field  all  Divine  activity.  Theologians 
have  often  pointed  in  triumph  to  the  failure  of 
science  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  inorganic 
and  the  organic,  or  between  the  unconscious  and 
the  conscious.  They  have  argued  that  the  exist- 
ence of  gaps  in  our  interpretation  of  the  process 
of  evolution  is  proof  that  special  interpositions 
of  Divine  activity  occurred  at  the  points  where 
the  gaps  exist.  The  foolishness  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  obvious,  for  if  one  day  the  gulfs  should 
be  bridged,  the  theologians  are  instantly  defeated 
in  their  contention.  An  activity  is  no  less  Divine 
because  it  is  continuous.  Indeed,  a  God  who, 
if  we  may  so  describe  Him,  lives  in  gaps,  is  not 
a  God  who  commends  Himself  to  our  modern 
minds.  Creation  may  be  continuous  as  well 
as  occasional.  Intermittency  of  operation  is  no 
proof  of  specially  Divine  power. 


CHAPTER  VII 

RESTATEMENT  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  FROM 
DESIGN 

ALL  truths  require  from  time  to  time  to  be 
restated  and  reinterpreted  in  order  that 
they  may  be  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  and  the  argument 
from  design  affords  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  Our  outlook  upon  the  world  has  been 
profoundly  modified  by  the  conception  of  de- 
velopment. It  cannot  but  be  that  so  sovereign 
an  idea  as  that  of  evolution  should  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  all  our  speculation. 
Two  changes  in  particular  have  come  over  our 
attitude  towards  Nature.  We  regard  her,  in 
the  first  place,  no  longer  as  a  system  of  finished 
products,  ready-made  and  complete,  but  rather 
as  a  process  or  series  of  stages,  each  of  which 
leads  up  to  some  other  stage.  The  common 
distinction  between  means  and  ends,  which  we 
habitually  make,  appears  at  first  sight  no  longer 

(123) 
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valid.  Every  end  becomes  a  means  toward 
the  realisation  of  some  ulterior  end.  We  seem 
unable  to  rest  in  any  one  stage  of  Nature's  pro- 
cess, and  characterise  that  as  the  end  towards 
the  production  of  which  Nature  was  striving. 
All  adjustments  are  relative,  and  the  most  intri- 
cate of  Paley's  contrivances  is  but  a  half-way 
house  to  an  adaptation  yet  more  complete ;  and 
when  that  is  reached  it  will,  in  its  turn,  give 
place  to  something  better  still,  something,  that 
is,  which  more  perfectly  fits  its  possessor  to  ad- 
just his  life  to  his  changing  surroundings.  Can 
we  then  speak  of  the  existence  of  ends  at  all, 
or  argue  to  a  designing  cause  of  the  adaptations 
which  we  find  in  Nature  ?  If  we  could  discover 
the  one  ultimate  end,  the  great  final  purpose, 
served  by  the  whole  development,  then  perhaps 
we  might  legitimately  use  teleological  language. 
For  we  should  in  that  case  have  discovered 
something  to  which  we  could  attribute  inde- 
pendent worth  and  significance,  and  we  might 
not  unreasonably  regard  all  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  development  as  means  to  that  end,  and  as 
leading  up  to  its  production.  But  can  we  claim 
that  we  have  discovered  this  final  end?  Is  it 
not  but  the  merest  fragment  of  the  gigantic  pro- 
cess which  unfolds  itself  before  our  gaze?     In 
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the  second  place,  when  we  consider  organic 
adaptations  (and  it  was  from  the  realm  of  life 
that  the  older  design  argument  drew  most  of  its 
illustrations),  we  find  that  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  treat  organisms  as  adapted  to  their 
environment  by  some  external  designer.  Living 
things  and  their  surroundings  are  no  more  to  be 
regarded  as  two  independent  factors  or  series 
which  have  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other  by  an  external  power  ;  we  view  them, 
rather,  as  correlated  and  interdependent  exist- 
ences, whose  interaction  is  governed  by  the 
fixed  conditions  under  which  the  whole  march 
of  development  proceeds.  There  is  one  great 
process  of  which  organism  and  environment 
form  two  sides.  Thus  the  eye  cannot,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  older  teleologist,  be  treated  as 
a  structure  made  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing,  but  must  be  regarded  as  something 
which  has  gradually  arisen  by  a  slow  process 
of  modification  from  earlier  and  more  imperfect 
structures,  through  the  interaction  of  the  forces 
of  the  environment  and  the  forces  of  the  living 
creature.  We  ask  of  any  structure  or  adapta- 
tion how  it  came  to  be.  We  are  driven  back, 
that  is,  upon  the  general  conditions  under  which 
the  evolutionary  process  goes  on,  and  our  search 
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for  design  is  directed  to  these  general  conditions. 
If  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  need  some 
teleological  explanation  then  we  may  go  on  to 
discuss  the  problem  whether  there  is  design  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  process.  Before 
we  can  use  the  speech  of  the  teleologist  we 
must  learn  to  use  the  glasses  of  the  evolutionist.1 
We  are  then  face  to  face  with  a  new  situation. 
Paley's  external  designer,  conceived  on  the 
model  of  a  human  workman,  has  vanished,  and 
so  has  his  appeal  to  individual  structures  as 
finished  products.  Nature's  method  of  produc- 
ing an  adaptation  does  not,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  require  any  reference  to  an  intelligent  pur- 
posive cause ;  while  it  appears  to  be  doubtful  if 
we  can  call  any  stage  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment an  end,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  ends 
are  means  to  something  beyond  them. 

The  problem,  therefore,  which  awaits  us  is  to 
determine  in  what  way  we  are  to  restate  the 
argument  from  design.  Let  us,  first  of  all,  give 
due  weight  to  the  fact  that,  despite  all  attacks 
and  all  criticism,  the  common  consciousness  still 
regards  the  total  movement  of  Nature  as  pur- 

1  See  A  New  Natural  Theology,  by  J.  Morris,  chap,  ii., 
"  The  Argument  of  Design,"  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
some  suggestions. 
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posive.  Our  attitude  is  no  whit  less  teleological 
than  it  was  before.  When  we  try  to  put  our 
argument  into  words  we  may  have  to  alter  our 
presentation  of  it,  but  the  attitude  is  still  there, 
and  we  may  confidently  assert  will  always  be. 
It  is  an  attitude,  not  only  natural,  but  even 
necessary,  to  beings  whose  activities  are  them- 
selves full  of  purpose,  and  whose  only  key  for 
unlocking  the  riddle  of  the  universe  is  to  be 
found  in  their  own  constitution.  The  teleo- 
logical idea  is  an  ultimate  category  of  thought, 
or,  at  any  rate,  represents  what  must  always 
remain  an  ultimate  attitude  for  the  majority  of 
men.  We  cannot  look  out  upon  the  natural 
world  and  not  see  in  it  marks  of  purpose.  It  is 
too  orderly,  too  much  a  home  of  relationships 
and  adjustments.  In  particular,  the  growth  of 
organic  structures  and  the  nature  of  living  forms 
are  such  that  we  are  compelled  to  say  of  them 
that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  designed. 
Nor  must  we  despise  the  common  conscious- 
ness. True  it  is  that  universal  consent  is  not 
necessarily  a  test  of  truth  :  you  have  to  pass 
behind  the  consent  in  order  to  find  out  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  is  based.  But  the  pres- 
ence of  it  should  at  least  caution  us  to  move 
warily  before  we  abandon  as  utterly  worthless 
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an  argument  so  old  and  time-honoured  as  the 
argument  from  design.  When  stated  in  strictly 
logical  form  the  teleological  argument  may  not 
be  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  conclusions 
which  are  drawn  from  the  premisses.  But  may 
we  not  treat  it  as  analogous  in  some  degree  to 
the  argument  for  God's  existence  which  is  drawn 
from  the  beauty  and  spiritual  significance  of  the 
world  ?  There  is,  for  many  minds,  through  their 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  an  intuition, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Divine  presence.  May  we  not 
argue,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  order  and  seem- 
ing purpose  of  the  natural  world  constitute  an 
almost  irresistible  appeal  to  us  to  see  in  them  a 
witness  to  the  operation  of  the  Divine  mind? 
We  receive  a  general  impression  which  is,  at 
any  rate,  in  part,  confirmed  by  the  judgments  of 
reason,  of  a  world  shot  through  with  purpose  ; 
an  impression  powerful  enough  to  overcome  the 
opposite  impression,  which  certainly  might  arise 
if  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  apparent 
maladjustments  in  the  natural  order.  There 
are  such  maladjustments,  and  they  have  to  be 
reckoned  with,  but  they  do  not  destroy  the  force 
of  the  total  impression  which  Nature  leaves  upon 
our  minds.  And  this  impression  remains,  even 
though  we  may  not  be  able  to  detect  the  whole 
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significance  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  adaptations 
which  meet  our  eye.  The  complete  meaning 
of  a  picture  or  a  machine  is  often  hidden  from 
us,  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  purpose  in 
them.1  This  appeal  of  the  whole  comes  home 
to  the  modern  mind  with  especial  power,  just 
because  we  have  learned  to  think  of  the  world 
as  the  scene  of  a  great  process  which  is  slowly 
moving  towards  its  consummation.  An  out- 
look and  temper  of  mind  have  been  called  into 
being  which  reinforce  the  teleological  contention. 
Modern  literature,  for  example  In  Memoriam, 
shows  distinct  traces  of  the  psychological  effect 
which  has  been  produced  by  a  recognition  of 
the  vastness  and  orderly  continuity  of  the  world's 
development.  Order  and  progress,  then,  in  their 
broader  aspects,  are  the  marks  in  Nature  upon 
which  the  teleologist  to-day  places  special  em- 
phasis. In  addition,  he  gives  great  prominence 
to  the  thought  of  the  end  which  the  evolutionary 
process  has  reached.  Man,  as  the  crown  of  the 
world's  development,  engages  his  attention.  We 
distinguish  three  divisions  in  the  natural  world  : 
the  inorganic,  the  organic,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
that  realm  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious 

1  See  Illingworth,  Personality,  Human  and  Divine,  p.  99. 
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activity  and  endowment  which  is  the  peculiar 
mark  of  man.  Of  these  three  divisions  the  two 
lower  prepare  the  way  for  the  third  and  are 
its  indispensable  conditions ;  while  within  the 
highest  division  you  find  personalities,  moral 
and  spiritual  beings,  who  appear  to  possess  a 
unique  worth  and  value,  and  who  form  a  social 
kingdom  of  personalities  which  seems  to  be  a 
worthy  end  and  goal  for  the  long  striving  of  the 
past.  Man,  if  this  view  of  his  existence  is  ten- 
able, is  no  accident  in  a  world  which  is  a  theatre 
for  the  play  of  blind  forces,  but  represents  the 
purpose  towards  the  realisation  of  which  all  the 
earlier  stages  of  evolution  were  tending.  We 
are  reverting  to  our  original  question,  whether 
Nature  is  everywhere  process  and  nowhere  final 
product,  and  suggest,  that  in  the  creation  of 
human  personalities  we  can  not  unreasonably 
discern  the  goal  of  the  world's  development,  and 
so  can  speak  of  that  development  as  purposive. 
We  are  not  asserting  that  man,  as  he  is,  is  com- 
plete product,  for  man  too  is  still  in  the  making. 
But  whatever  further  developments  there  may 
be  in  the  future,  they  will  take,  we  seem  natur- 
ally compelled  to  believe,  the  direction  of  the 
perfecting  of  human  personality  and  social  re- 
lationships.    Mankind  will  never  be  persuaded 
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that  personality  is  a  mere  temporary  by-product 
of  racial  living  forces.  The  race  is  an  abstrac- 
tion. The  most  concrete  and  real  thing  which 
we  know  is  a  person,  and  our  personal  worth 
yields  neither  to  the  claims  of  the  Absolute  nor 
of  protoplasm.  If  personality  is  to  have  any 
meaning  for  us,  we  are  not,  and  never  can  be, 
God,  nor  can  God  be  we ;  while  to  offer  us  the 
shadowy  abstraction  of  the  race,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  individual  who  feels  and  knows  and 
hopes,  is  to  void  life  of  all  that  most  makes  it 
worth  living. 

Restatement  of  the  design  argument  moves 
also  in  another  direction.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  us  to  understand  the  nature  and 
method  of  the  Divine  activity.  We  are  ignor- 
ant of  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  the 
material  upon  which  He  works.  But  we  have 
already  seen,  and  shall  again  see  more  fully, 
reason  to  reject  that  conception  of  God  which 
regards  Him  as  an  external  designer  working 
upon  a  material  outside  Himself.  Neither  the 
analogy  of  a  machine  nor  of  a  work  of  art  satisfies 
us  in  our  interpretation  of  the  relation  of  Nature 
to  God.  The  idea  of  development,  when  viewed 
in  its  religious  bearing,  seems  to  require  us  to 
conceive  of  God  as  not  only  continuously  work- 
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ing,  but  as  immanent  in  His  works.  Nature 
developing  is  God  in  operation.  He  does  not 
so  much  work  on  a  material  as  in  and  through 
it.  Thus  we  think  of  Nature  as  a  great  organ- 
ism, alive,  developing  by  the  inherent  power  of 
life  within  it ;  not  as  being  simply  equivalent  to 
God,  for  that  would  involve  us  in  pantheism, 
but  as  being  the  visible  expression  of  an  in- 
dwelling Divine  life,  which  yet  remains  unex- 
hausted by  the  operations  of  natural  forces. 
The  question  is,  whether  we  can  find  any  valid 
experience  of  our  own  which  will  enable  us  to 
give  a  real  meaning  and  content  to  such  a  con- 
ception. Any  attempt  to  describe  the  Divine 
activity  must  remain  utterly  inadequate,  a  seeing 
through  a  glass  darkly,  but  it  may  be  possible 
to  find  an  illustration  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  the  machine  or  work  of  art.  Now,  as  Illing- 
worth  suggests,1  an  analysis  of  our  own  personal 
and  self-conscious  existence  may  provide  us  with 
the  illustration  of  which  we  are  in  search.  Such 
analysis  reveals  the  presence  of  spirit,  immanent 
in  and  controlling  matter,  impressing  itself  upon 
the  material  world,  using  that  world  for  its  own 
higher  ends,  making  matter  a  vehicle  for  the 

1  Divine  Immanence,  pp.  65-73.     I  wish  here  to  acknow- 
ledge my  debt  to  the  teaching  of  this  volume. 
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expression  of  itself.  The  life  of  a  person  is  a 
continuous  life,  an  organic  development,  which 
can  be  described  only  as  a  system  of  means  and 
ends.  Inherently  purposive,  its  growth  consists 
in  becoming  so  increasingly.  The  stronger  and 
richer  the  personality  the  wider  is  the  range  of 
its  purposive  activities,  and  the  more  complete 
the  organisation  of  its  experience,  while  the  more 
manifest  becomes  the  subordination  of  minor 
ends  to  the  great  ends  which  give  meaning  to 
the  whole  development.  Have  we  not  here  the 
analogy  for  which  we  are  seeking?  Are  we 
not  taking  our  loftiest  conception,  that  of  person- 
ality, and  applying  it  to  God  ? '  Conceive  of 
God  as  spirit,  immanent  in  and  yet  transcending 
matter ;  purposive  in  all  His  activities,  where 
we  are  only  partially  so ;  continuous  in  His 
operation  ;  using  the  world  of  matter  as  the 
instrument  by  which  He  achieves  His  great 
designs ;  regulating  every  single  movement  of 
the  material  universe,  the  fall  of  the  oak-leaf 
no  less  than  the  fiery  rush  of  the  sun ;  and  you 
have  a  conception  which  satisfies,  and  which 
alone  satisfies,  the  demands  of  our  intelligence 
as  it  sets  out  to  explain  the  world.     It  is  true 

1  For  objections  to  speaking  of  God  as  a  Person,  see 
Taylor's  Elements  of  Metaphysics •,  bk.  iv.,  chap.  iii. 
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that,  in  using  language  like  this,  we  are  trying 
to  sound  depths  which  no  human  plummet  can 
fathom.  We  talk  of  spirit,  and  we  have  not 
explored  more  than  the  fringe  of  the  conception  ; 
of  personality,  and  we  cannot  define  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term.  But  we  know  that  our 
own  spiritual  activities  are  full  of  purpose,  and 
that  for  us  matter  subserves  spiritual  ends,  and 
so  we  take  the  highest  conception  which  we 
possess  and  apply  it  to  God.  Our  hands  reach 
out  in  the  darkness,  and  something  tells  us  that 
there  is  an  answering  touch. 

One  or  two  problems  arise  here  in  connection 
with  what  has  just  been  said,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  with  them. 

(a)  The  first  is  concerned  with  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "immanent".  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  God  as  immanent  in  Nature  ? 
The  primary  implication  of  the  term  is,  I  sup- 
pose, that  we  conceive  of  God  as  dwelling  within 
His  works  in  opposition  to  a  God  who  dwells 
outside  them.  Whatever  God  is,  we  feel  that 
He  must  be  spirit.  God  must  be  mind,  intelli- 
gence, will,  and  when  we  speak  of  Him  as 
immanent  we  seem  to  imply  that  His  spirit 
dwells  in  and  operates  through  matter.  But  can 
spirit  be  in  matter  ?     Are  we  not  applying  a 
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spatial  metaphor  and  thinking  of  God  almost  as 
extended  spirit  occupying  space  ?  One  box  can 
be  within  another  box  because  both  occupy  space, 
but  spirit  and  mind  are  non-spatial.  Our  ignor- 
ance of  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter  should 
make  us  cautious  in  using  the  word  "  immanent  " 
of  the  connection  between  God  and  the  material 
world.  But  the  word  may  also  serve  to  em- 
phasise God's  perpetual  causal  activity.  God 
cannot  worthily  be  thought  of  as  a  Being  who 
once  made  the  world  and  then  withdrew  from 
it,  leaving  it  to  itself.  Creation  must  be  continu- 
ous. God  is  not  remote,  but  must  be  conceived 
as  near  at  hand.  The  whole  universe,  with  all 
its  movements,  is  at  each  moment  sustained  by 
God.  This  is  probably  the  fundamental  truth 
which  we  try  to  express  by  the  word  "  imma- 
nence ".  The  spatial  idea  comes  in  to  baffle  us, 
but  what  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  the  continuous 
causal  activity.  Illingworth,1  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe, 
succinctly  puts  the  question  in  this  way.  Is  the 
universe  to  be  thought  of  as  God's  body  or  God's 
work?  If  we  answer  that  we  must  think  of  it 
as   His  body,  we  are  confronted  by  two  diffi- 

1  Divine  Immanence,  p.  72. 
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culties.  We  are  using  an  illustration  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  our  own  personal  existence, 
but  which  throws  no  real  light  upon  the  situation, 
because  we  are  ignorant,  in  our  own  case,  of  the 
relation  which  exists  between  our  spirits  and  our 
bodies.  The  two  elements,  spirit  and  bodily 
organism,  are  given  to  us  as  a  concrete  whole  of 
experience.  Subsequent  reflection  analyses  this 
experience  into  these  two  contrasted  elements, 
but  remains  powerless  to  render  any  account  of 
their  mode  of  connection.1  We  must,  then,  make 
it  perfectly  clear  to  ourselves,  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  universe  as  God's  body,  we  are  offering  no 
explanation  of  the  problem,  but  are  merely  re- 
stating it.  The  second  objection  to  this  mode 
of  expression  is,  that  the  term  "  body  "  is  inade- 
quate to  describe  the  relation  in  which  God 
stands  to  human  personalities.  A  body  is  an 
instrument,  without  independence  of  its  own. 
But  finite  spirits  must  possess  a  relative  inde- 
pendence, or  they  would  not  be  spirits.  Spirit 
implies  independence  and  the  power  of  self- 
determination.  And  any  theory  of  Divine 
immanence  must  cover  the  relation  of  the  Divine 
spirit  to  human  personality.     If,   on  the  other 

1  See  Taylor's  Elements  of  Metaphysics,  bk.  iv.,  chap.  ii. 
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hand,  we  speak  of  the  universe  as  God's  work, 
even  though  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
all  the  difficulties  which  cluster  round  the  idea 
of  creation,  we  may,  perhaps,  regard  our  descrip- 
tion as  more  satisfactory.  For  a  man's  work  is 
the  expression  of  his  mind  and  character,  is  the 
utterance  of  his  personality  ;  and,  when  we  assert 
that  we  read  a  spiritual  meaning  in  the  world  of 
material  things,  what  we  wish  to  emphasise  is, 
that  they  are  the  expression  of  an  intelligence 
which  is  revealing  itself,  through  them,  to  our 
intelligence.  The  phrase  "  God's  work "  also 
brings  into  prominence  the  thought  of  the 
Divine  causality,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  under- 
lies the  conception  of  immanence.  There  is, 
however,  an  important  difference  between  the 
work  of  God  and  the  works  of  men.  A  human 
being  makes  a  thing  and,  when  he  has  made  it, 
he  has  done  with  it.  It  stands  apart  from  its 
maker  as  a  finished  product.  But  God's  causal 
operation  is  to  be  thought  of  as  continuous.  He 
makes  and  sustains,  by  the  same  act,  the  whole 
frame  of  the  material  universe.  Finally,  in 
speaking  of  the  universe  as  God's  work,  we  are 
using  a  form  of  expression  which  does  more 
justice  to  the  fact  of  our  own  spiritual  independ- 
ence.    We  should  then  maintain  that  God  was 
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causally  operative  everywhere,  except  at  those 
points  in  our  own  lives  where  He  has  given  us 
a  measure  of  relative,  causal  independence.  As 
spiritual  beings  we  are  still  His  work,  for  we 
owe  our  existence  to  Him,  but,  in  making  us 
free,  He  has  permitted  His  own  causal  activity 
to  be  traversed  by  our  own.  The  transcendence 
of  God  is  a  truth,  which  must  be  guarded  equally 
with  that  of  His  immanence.  If  we  would  not 
lapse  into  pantheism,  we  must  maintain  that  God 
is  not  exhausted  by  His  works,  that  they  are  not 
a  complete  expression  of  His  being,  but  that  He 
possesses,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  a  reserve  of  power. 
He  is,  then,  greater  than  His  works,  for  He  is 
the  originating  and  sustaining  cause  of  them. 
Transcendence  emphasises  also  the  thought,  that 
God  is  a  spiritual  Being,  who  is  to  be  construed 
in  terms  of  mind  and  will.  When  we  have  said 
all,  however,  we  have  to  confess  that  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  universe  is  a  problem  beyond  our 
comprehension.  All  illustrations  or  analogies 
which  we  may  use  supply  us  with  but  dim 
adumbrations  of  the  real  truth. 

(d)  A  second  problem,  upon  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  something,  is  the  problem  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,   of  the  existence  of 
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design  in  every  part  and  corner  of  the  universe. 
Is  every  detail  in  the  structure  of  existence  de- 
signed ?  Was  the  shape  of  Darwin's  nose  de- 
signed ?  This  question  I  am  inclined  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  though  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions. But  before  giving  reasons  for  this  asser- 
tion, I  would  ask  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  examined  the  validity 
of  the  conception  of  design  as  applied  to  God. 
That  examination  is  made  later.1  In  the  present 
chapter  the  word  " design"  is  used  of  God's 
activity,  without  critical  investigation  of  its  ap- 
plicability. 

Now  we  have  already  seen  that  our  minds 
cannot  think  chaos,  and  so  cannot  postulate 
chaos,  or  sheer  indefiniteness,  as  the  origin  from 
which  our  orderly  universe  has  developed. 
Whatever  was  there  in  the  beginning  was 
orderly  ;  matter  was  possessed,  from  the  first, 
of  a  definite  constitution.  We  have  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a  system  of  primary  relations 
and  to  think  of  the  ground  of  the  universe  as 
a  unity  of  multiplicity,  a  whole  made  up  of 
related  elements,  each  of  which  is  what  it  is, 
only  because  of  its  relation  to,  and  place  in,  the 

1  In  chapter  ix. 
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whole.  Lotze  l  makes  a  shrewd  remark  to  the 
effect  that  people,  in  labouring  to  prove  that 
there  is  design  in  the  universe,  seem  to  assume, 
that  what  is  irrational  and  without  purpose  has 
a  better  reason  to  exist  ultimately  than  what 
is  rational  and  purposive.  He  asks  why,  since 
we  are  compelled  to  recognise  in  reality  some- 
thing final  and  absolute,  we  should  not  suppose 
that  ultimate  reality  to  possess  "  these  predicates 
of  harmony,  inner  agreement  and  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends".  So  far  as  the  legitimacy  of 
the  assumption  is  involved  we  have  as  much 
right  to  assume  the  one  as  we  have  to  assume 
the  other. 

But,  if  the  original  conditions  were  not  chaotic, 
then  everything  which,  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment, emerges  as  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
must  have  been  predetermined.  If  we  had 
knowledge  enough  we  could  foresee  the  course 
which  the  evolution  of  the  physical  universe 
would  take,  or,  conversely,  could  trace  back  any 
event  to  the  initial  conditions  out  of  which  it 
has  sprung.  This  original  unity  of  relation- 
ships, which  science  treats  as  an  eternally  exist- 
ing fact,  we   have  seen  reason  to  interpret  in 

1  Philosophy  of  Religion ,  English  trans.,  edited  by  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  chap,  i.,  sec.  n. 
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terms  of  intelligence.  Does  it  not,  therefore, 
follow,  that,  for  that  ultimate  mind,  each  stage 
and  every  detail  of  the  evolution  must  be  part 
of  the  plan,  must  have  its  appointed  place  in  the 
whole  scheme,  must  be,  as  we  say  in  our  human 
language,  " designed".  There  are,  however, 
difficulties  in  this  contention.  For  example,  as 
Lotze  points  out,1  the  word  "accidental"  has 
a  real  meaning  in  the  case  of  purposive  human 
action.  I  set  out  to  execute  some  plan  and 
devise  means  in  order  to  effect  it.  Those 
means  issue  in  results,  over  and  above  what  are 
wanted  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  end  in  ques- 
tion. I  take,  let  us  suppose,  the  necessary  steps 
to  dig  up  a  bed  in  my  garden.  In  achieving 
my  end  I  have  also  produced  a  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  spade  with  which  I  dug.  The 
spade  is  more  worn,  by  friction,  than  it  was.  By 
bringing  up  to  the  surface  soil  that  was  before 
below  it,  I  have  also  caused  certain  alterations 
in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil,  and  these 
changes  involve  an  infinite  series  of  other 
changes,  which  are  so  complex  that  I  cannot 
follow  them  out.  Much,  therefore,  has  happened 
by  the  way,  which  formed  no  part  of  my  original 

1  Philosophy  of  Religion ,  chap,  i.,  sec.  8. 
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plan,  and  these  side-happenings  may  fairly  be 
called  accidental,  though,  of  course,  not  cause- 
less. Similarly,  in  the  case  of  a  law  of  Nature, 
much  may  occur,  which,  "  though  not  opposed 
to  the  law,"  can  hardly  be  called  a  direct  result 
of  it.  "An  accident  comes  to  pass  in  the  con- 
nected course  of  events,  but  is  due  to  some 
circumstances  which  have  nothing  to  do  either 
with  the  purpose  or  law  in  question/' 1 

May  not  God,  therefore,  have  purposed  a 
general  end  for  realisation,  and  have  established 
certain  fixed  conditions  under  which  the  end  is 
to  be  reached,  but  have  left  a  host  of  details  un- 
designed, details  which  occur  accidentally,  as  the 
general  tendency  is  being  consummated?  Let 
us  assume,  for  example,  that  He  designed  the 
succession  of  organic  forms,  which  we  see,  in  its 
broad  outline.  Did  He  design  each  spot  on  the 
tiger's  skin,  or  each  mark  on  the  shell  of  the 
snail  ?  We  cannot  answer  the  question,  for  we 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  Divine  intelli- 
gence, or  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  the 
material  upon  which  He  works.  But  it  is  natural 
to  suggest,  that,  the  more  perfect  the  intelligence 
may  be,  the  less  room  will  there  be  for  anything 

1  Philosophy  of  Religion,  chap,  i.,  sec.  8. 
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unforeseen.  An  infinite  mind  would  be  aware, 
surely,  of  the  full  results  of  every  action,  and  for 
it  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  word  "  acci- 
dental ".  Its  complete  insight  would  take  account 
of  every  possible  contingency.  A  parallel  pro- 
blem occurs  in  all  the  text-books  on  ethics  under 
the  head  of  the  distinction  between  motive  and 
intention.  The  man,  who  acts,  frames  before- 
hand, in  idea,  an  end  which  he  wishes  to  reach, 
and  his  motive  (what  moves  him  to  act)  is  this 
end,  as  foreseen  and  anticipated.  His  intention, 
we  are  told,  is  something  wider,  and  includes  all 
the  foreseen  consequences  of  the  act,  both  those, 
for  the  sake  of  which,  and  those,  in  spite  of  which, 
he  does  the  act.  The  cook  who  wishes  to  poison 
her  mistress,  and  who  puts  poison  in  the  soup  of 
which  the  family,  as  a  whole,  is  to  partake,  knows 
that  she  will  probably  kill  others  in  addition  to 
her  selected  victim.  But  it  is  not  her  motive 
to  kill  these  others ;  her  motive  is  to  kill  her 
mistress.  This  distinction,  however,  between 
motive  and  intention,  is  not  ultimately  valid. 
For  in  any  given  set  of  circumstances,  there 
must  be  one,  and  only  one  completely  right 
thing  to  do.  The  good  must^  be  individual  and 
unique,  and,  for  a  being  who  possessed  intelli- 
gence enough  to  foresee  the  total  consequences 
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which  would  flow  from  his  action,  would  include 
both  motive  and  intention.  There  cannot,  ulti- 
mately, be  any  conflict  between  motive  and  in- 
tention, for  the  motive  is  the  one  complete  end 
of  action,  with  which,  as  being  good  or  bad, 
the  individual  identifies  himself  in  order  to 
reach  it. 

The  chief  difficulties  in  the  view,  which  we 
have  adopted  of  Gods  intelligent  activity  as 
covering  all  details,  are  those  which  arise  when 
we  face  the  moral  problem  of  the  existence  of 
pain  and  imperfection.  The  small-pox  germ 
seems  to  alight  indiscriminately  on  good  and 
bad  alike.  The  stray  bullet  from  the  Maxim 
gun  kills,  in  an  instant,  the  man  on  whom  the 
hope  of  the  army  depends.  In  all  the  realms  of 
life  there  are  born  organisms  which  are  dwarfed 
or  distorted  and  untrue  to  type.  Nature  appears 
to  fail  of  her  purpose.  If  life  is  an  end  in  itself, 
and  worth  preserving,  then  there  are  many  ad- 
justments which  are  harmful  to  life.  We  are 
confronted  with  the  old  problem  of  reconciling 
the  omnipotence  with  the  benevolence  of  God. 
The  existing  conditions  of  the  universe  seem  to 
constitute  a  sore  impeachment  upon  either  His 
power  or  His  goodness.  But,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  we  are  here  introducing  considerations  of 
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a  moral  kind,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  ques- 
tion demands  a  wider  treatment.  Many  have 
thought  that  the  problem  of  pain  is  rendered 
easier  of  solution  if  you  do  not  regard  every 
detail  of  the  world  as  designed,  but  admit  the 
existence  of  a  contingent  element.  God,  on  this 
view,  would  be  working  out  a  general  plan,  under 
fixed  conditions.  In  the  realisation  of  that  plan 
many  things  might  happen  by  the  way  which 
were  no  part  of  the  plan,  though  they  were  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  the  general  conditions, 
such  as  earthquakes  or  volcanic  eruptions,  or 
the  unequal  incidence  of  disease.  Can  our  moral 
sense  maintain  that  God  designs  all  these  things, 
and  deliberately  causes  the  cancer  and  the  pestil- 
ence ?  Certainly  we  cannot  hold  that  moral  evil 
is  designed,  though  the  possibility  of  it  must  have 
been  allowed  for  by  God.  Nor  can  a  strict 
doctrine  of  predetermination  hold,  I  think,  of 
those  regions  in  which  man's  free  will  is  opera- 
tive. But  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  beyond 
us,  whatever  view  we  elect  to  take  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  leave  out  of  account 

the  moral  aspect  of  the  question  our  difficulties 

are   greatly   lessened.      They   arise    from    our 

inability,  as  finite  beings,  to  conceive  of  an  in- 

10 
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telligence  which  is  possessed  of  the  complete 
insight  which  we,  confessedly,  lack.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  fix  our  attention  upon  our  experience  of 
ourselves  as  conscious,  intelligent  beings.  Is  it 
not  our  ideal  to  make  every  single  act  and  detail 
of  our  lives  the  deliberate  expression  of  our  pur- 
posive activity?  We  do  not  succeed  in  this. 
We  cannot  always  live  at  the  high  levels  of 
intense  spiritual  concentration,  and  not  every- 
thing that  we  do  is  the  expression  of  our  total 
personality.  Yet,  even  with  these  limitations, 
life  does  more  and  more  take  shape  as  an 
ordered  and  systematic  whole.  If  we  were  not 
so  limited,  we  should  increasingly  throw  our 
whole  being  into  every  single  act  which  we 
perform,  and  every  detail  would  glow  with  full 
spiritual  purpose.  Is  it  inconceivable  that  God 
may  be  so  able  to  act,  and  that,  for  Him,  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  may  be  expressed,  at  each 
moment,  in  every  part  of  it  ?  Must  we  not,  in- 
deed, think  of  His  mind  as  grasping  completely 
the  entire  scheme  of  reality  in  its  immense 
complexity ;  seeing  each  detail  in  its  clear  re- 
lation to  the  whole ;  and  meaning  that  each 
detail  shall  express  a  definite  purpose  and  shall 
contribute  its  quota  to  the  purpose  of  the  total 
scheme  ? 
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(c)  The  last  point  upon  which  I  would  touch, 
is  the  significance  of  the  conception  of  worth 
or  value  in  the  argument  from  design.  The 
importance  of  the  conception,  in  this  connection, 
is  abundantly  clear.  An  element  in  the  teleo- 
logical  idea  is  found,  on  analysis,  to  be  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  end  reached  is  one  which  it  was 
worth  while  to  reach,  either  as  being  complete 
in  itself,  or  as  a  means  to  some  ulterior  end.  If 
we  take  human  action  as  that  which  affords  us 
our  best  illustration  of  what  teleological  activity 
means,  we  find  that  a  purposive  act,  on  the  part 
of  a  human  being,  includes  the  following  ele- 
ments : l  (a)  the  reaching  of  a  result  after 
deliberation  and  the  adoption  of  the  appropriate 
means ;  (6)  the  foreseeing  of  the  result  by  the 
actor,  so  that  it  is  raised  from  a  mere  result  to 
the  dignity  of  an  end  ;  (c)  the  recognition  that 
there  is  value  or  worth  in  the  result.  The  thing 
was  worth  doing,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  was 
so  was  an  important  contributing  factor  of  the 
process  which  brought  it  about.  The  concep- 
tion of  end  always  involves  the  idea  of  worth  or 
value.  Judgments  of  value  form  an  integral 
part  of  our  experience.     Now,  as  we  look  out 

1See  Hobhouse,  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  p.  582. 
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upon  the  world,  we  certainly  judge  some  things 
in  it  to  have  worth  or  value,  and  that  for  them- 
selves, independently  of  the  fact  that  they  may 
also  have  value,  as  being  means  to  further  ends. 
A  person  has  such  worth,  and  a  moral  act. 
Beauty,  again,  would  seem  to  be  an  end  in  itself, 
and  also  life.  For,  as  we  shall  see,1  it  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  organisms,  that  we  judge 
them  to  be  self-contained  wholes  whose  life  is 
complete  in  itself  at  every  phase  and  moment  of 
it.  Wherever  you  have  life  there  you  seem  to 
have  a  series  of  continuous  affirmations,  on  the 
part  of  the  living  creature,  that  its  life  is  complete 
at  each  moment.  At  each  stage  of  its  being  it 
comes  before  you  as  a  self-contained  system 
whose  existence  is,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  worth 
while.  A  living  organism  can  never  be  treated 
as  a  mere  means  to  something  else.  Extending 
this  conception  to  the  universe  as  a  whole,  it  is 
open  to  us  to  think  of  it  as  a  great  organism 
unfolding  itself  to  fuller  and  fuller  life,  each 
step  in  whose  development  is  an  end  in  itself. 
Browning  has  magnificently  expressed  this  point 
of  view  in  Paracelsus  : — 

1  The  Theory  of  Knowledge,  chap.  viii. 
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I  knew,  I  felt  .  .  .  what  God  is,  what  we  are, 
What  life  is — how  God  tastes  an  infinite  joy 
In  infinite  ways — one  everlasting  bliss, 
From  whom  all  being  emanates,  all  power 
Proceeds ;  in  whom  is  life  for  evermore, 
Yet  whom  existence  in  its  lowest  form 
Includes  ;  where  dwells  enjoyment,  there  is  he. 

And  then  the  poet  goes  on  to  illustrate  from 
Nature's  life  the  joy  of  God  : — 

Afar  the  ocean  sleeps  ;  white  fishing  gulls 
Flit  where  the  strand  is  purple  with  its  tribe 
Of  nested  limpets  :  savage  creatures  seek 
Their  loves  in  wood  and  plain — and  God  renews 
His  ancient  rapture.     Thus  he  dwells  in  all, 
From  life's  minute  beginnings,  up  at  last 
To  man — the  consummation  of  this  scheme 
Of  being. 

This  is  the  poet's  vision,  but  it  is  not  given  to 
us  all  to  see  it.  When  he  says,  M  Where  dwells 
enjoyment,  there  is  he,"  we  at  once  ask  how  the 
vision  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  of  pain. 
Discords  make  a  harmony.  If  God  hears  the 
harmony,  are  we  left  to  hear  only  the  discords  ? 
Once  again,  the  problem  of  pain  and  moral  evil 
baffles  us,  and  it  can  never  be  more  than  an  act 
of  faith  which  makes  us  interpret  the  world  as 
the  movement  of  a  great  life,  which,  at  every 
moment,  is  complete  in  itself  and  good.     But 
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we  have  good  reason  for  referring  to  this  view 
of  ultimate  reality,  born,  I  will  not  say,  of  an 
optimism  which  has  never  faced,  but  of  an 
optimism  which  puts  aside,  the  darker  facts  of 
existence,  and  forgets  the  shadow  in  the  joy  of 
the  sunlight,  because  it  calls  on  us  to  modify 
that  conception  of  evolution  which  would  make 
each  step  in  development  simply  a  means  to  a 
remoter  end.  The  distinction  between  means 
and  ends  breaks  down  when  we  apply  it  to  the 
life  of  an  organism,  or  of  a  moral  personality. 
It  is  the  end  of  the  living  creature  at  each 
moment  to  maintain  itself,  just  as  it  is  the  end 
of  a  human  being  to  make  his  every  action  the 
expression  of  his  complete  individuality.  We 
must,  therefore,  when  we  ask  if  there  is  design 
in  the  whole  or  the  parts,  keep  in  mind  the 
judgments  of  value,  which  form  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  mental  furniture.  The  validity  of 
these  judgments  becomes  more  apparent  just  in 
proportion  as  we  mount  the  scale  of  being,  and 
they  receive  their  completest  justification  when 
they  are  applied  to  man.  And,  because  we  find 
indications  of  value  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
evolution,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  also  re- 
gard all  the  lower  forms  of  existence  as  possessed 
of  an  inherent  worth.     The  qualities  which  char- 
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acterise  reality  at  one  point  must,  we  think, 
characterise  it  throughout,  though,  for  our  un- 
derstanding, they  may  be  more  apparent  in  the 
higher  grades  of  being.  We  might  then  state 
Darwin's  question  about  the  designed  character 
of  his  nose  in  another  form.  We  might  ask 
whether  there  are  not  degrees  of  worth  in  the 
total  scheme  of  existence  ;  whether  some  parts 
of  reality  do  not  more  completely  express  the 
true  nature  of  reality  than  other  parts.  The 
conception  of  worth  would  apply  to  the  whole 
of  existence  and  the  infinite  mind  would  grasp 
every  detail,  however  minute,  in  its  relation  to 
the  total  system,  but  at  some  points  in  that  total 
system  the  meaning  of  the  whole  would  flash 
out  with  intenser  brilliance  ;  just  as  our  own 
action,  in  a  moral  crisis,  is  a  truer  revelation  of 
ourselves  as  spiritual  beings  than  our  action  in 
eating  our  breakfast  or  dressing  for  dinner. 
The  conception  of  degrees  of  reality x  and  de- 
grees of  value  throws  much  light  upon  some  of 
the  teleological  problems  which  we  have  been 
discussing. 

1  See  Taylor's  Elements  of  Metaphysics ;  bk.  ii.,  chap.  iii. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
ORGANISM  AND  MECHANISM 

IN  the  present  chapter  we  shall  investigate 
the  nature  of  organisms  and  discuss  by 
what  categories  of  thought  we  may  best  inter- 
pret them.  Such  an  inquiry  is  clearly  part  of 
the  more  general  problem  dealt  with  by  this 
volume.  The  meaning  of  development  is  to  be 
found  only  if  we  include  in  our  purview  the 
world  of  life,  while  the  nature  of  an  organism 
has,  as  a  matter  of  history,  been  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  fields  of  research  for  those  interested  in 
the  study  of  final  causes.  The  two  conceptions 
of  purpose  and  development  seem  to  meet  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  living  things. 
Our  subject  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions. 
We  shall  begin  by  examining  the  differences 
which  appear  to  mark  off  the  living  from  the 
non-living  world.  Next,  we  shall  examine  the 
claim  of  physical  science  to  extend  mechanical 

(152) 
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principles  of  explanation  so  as  to  include  organ- 
isms. Lastly,  we  shall  consider  some  of  the 
special  problems  which  organisms  raise  for  the 
teleologist. 

That  there  are  essential  differences  between 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic  is  the  verdict  of 
the  profoundest  thought  as  well  as  of  ordinary- 
experience.  It  would  not  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  enumerate  some  few  points  in  which  a 
living  being  differs  from  a  stone  or  a  machine  ; 
yet,  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  these  differ- 
ences, or  to  explain  in  any  way  the  mystery  of 
life,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  acutest  observer. 
Life,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  has  steadily  refused  to 
yield  up  her  secret.  Four  main  characteristics 
appear  to  mark  off  organisms  from  inorganic 
substances — the  power  of  movement ;  the  power 
of  assimilating  food ;  the  capacity  for  growth, 
under  which  we  may  include  reproduction  of 
kind ;  and  the  nature  of  their  unity.  We  will 
deal  shortly  with  each  of  these  in  turn. 

(a)  Organisms,  both  plants  and  animals,  pos- 
sess the  power  of  self-movement.  The  organic 
world  can  originate,  the  inorganic  world  can 
only  transmit,  change.  This  spontaneity  of 
movement  is  not,  however,  altogether  independ- 
ent of  external  influences.     In  the  great  majority 
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of  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  it  is  conditioned  by- 
physical  forces  which  act  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  the  organism.  But,  even  where  it  is  so 
conditioned,  there  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
organism  a  peculiar  power  of  response  to  ex- 
ternal stimulation,  which  cannot  be  explained 
solely  in  terms  of  the  interaction  of  physical 
forces.  There  are  many  movements  on  the 
part  of  organisms  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  any  direct  external  stimulus. 
The  most  minute  investigation  has  failed  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  such  stimulus.  These 
movements  are  probably  due  to  internal  changes 
in  the  organism  by  which  potential  energy  is 
liberated,1  protoplasm  being  a  highly  unstable 
compound.  Only  in  this  way,  for  example,  can 
we  explain  the  movements  of  the  amoeba,  which, 
indeed,  derives  its  name  from  the  changes  which 
characterise  its  life  and  lead  to  perpetual  altera- 
tions of  its  form.  Again,  if  we  mount  higher 
up  the  scale  of  life,  and  fix  our  attention  upon 
organisms  which  possess  a  central  nervous  sys- 
tem, we  find  it  increasingly  impossible  to  explain 
all  the  movements  of  such  organisms  as  reflex. 

1  Biology  calls  such  movements  "automatic,"  in  contrast 
with  those  which  are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  external 
stimulus, 
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"  There  may  be  a  discharge  of  the  energy  ac- 
cumulated in  the  central  ganglia  without  any 
excitation  whatever  of  an  afferent  nerve/' 1 

Indirectly  such  spontaneous  movement  is  con- 
ditioned by  external  stimuli,  for  the  continuance 
of  life  depends  upon  the  taking  in  of  supplies  of 
food,  and  this  intake  alters  the  equilibrium  of 
the  forces  in  the  body  and  involves  perpetual 
readjustment.  But,  even  so,  no  law  of  equiva- 
lence between  external  stimulus  and  internal 
change  can  be  established.  The  movement 
of  an  inorganic  body  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force  impressed,  but,  when  a  stimulus  is  applied 
to  living  matter,  the  energy  produced  is  often 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  stimulus.  The 
whole  transaction  proceeds  on  a  plane  higher 
than  that  with  which  physical  science  is  familiar. 
For  the  organism  appears  to  have  its  own  pe- 
culiar manner  of  reacting  to  external  stimuli 
when  such  are  present.  It  "reacts  as  an  indi- 
vidual, not  as  a  substance ".  Its  response  is 
organic,  and  not  merely  physical.  In  other 
words  it  responds  as  a  living  being,  and  into 
all  its  reactions  its  individuality  enters.  We 
might  illustrate  this  point  in  many  ways,  but 

1  Hoffding,  Outlines  of  Psychology »,  English  trans.,  chap, 
vii.,  sec.  3. 
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it  will  be  enough  if  we  refer  to  the  power,  pos- 
sessed by  all  organisms,  even  by  the  single  cell, 
of  selecting  and  rejecting  food.1  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  epithelial  cells,  which  line  the 
intestinal  wall.  Each  of  these  cells  is  a  complex 
organism  which  assimilates  food  by  sending  out 
protoplasmic  processes,  grasping  the  particles  of 
fat,  but  infallibly  rejecting  poisons.  Or  take 
the  case  of  the  amoeba,  Vampyrella  Spirogyrce. 
This  is  a  minute  red-tinged  cell,  apparently 
structureless,  which  will  feed  only  upon  one  kind 
of  algae  and  refuses  all  others.  Of  Colpodella 
pugnax  one  observer  writes  :  "  The  behaviour 
of  these  monads,  in  their  search  after  food 
and  in  their  method  of  absorbing  it,  is  so 
remarkable,  that  one  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  acts  are  those  of  conscious 
beings".2  What  these  instances  serve  to  show 
is  this,  that,  while  the  presence  of  food  stimu- 
lates the  cells  to  movement,  it  evokes  a  res- 
ponse of  an  order  so  highly  complicated  that 
it  cannot  be  explained  in  mechanical  terms 
alone. 

1  The  following  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Vitalism  and  Mechanism  "  in  Bunge's  Textbook  of 
Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

2  Cienkowski,  quoted  by  Bunge. 
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(6)  The  power  of  assimilating  food,  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  the  most  fundamental  organic  process,  for, 
without  the  presence  of  a  constant  supply  of 
food,  life  would  quickly  come  to  an  end.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  whatever  in  the  inorganic 
world  parallel  to  this  power  possessed  by  organ- 
isms, by  which  plants  build  up  the  inorganic 
elements  in  the  air  and  the  earth  into  organic 
tissue,  and  animals  convert  into  new  and  appro- 
priate forms  the  organic  substances  which  they 
assimilate.  We  witness  here  the  phenomenon 
of  an  organism  building  itself  up  by  means  of 
a  material  which  it  in  part  creates,  and  giving 
new  expression  to  the  energy  which  it  takes  in 
with  the  food  it  eats.  Upon  this  power  of 
assimilation  depends  the  possibility  of  the  growth 
or  development  of  the  organism.  And  growth 
implies,  not  only  increase  in  bulk,  but  also  the 
emergence  of  qualitative  differences.  On  the 
occurrence  of  any  chemical  change  in  the  organ- 
ism there  are  brought  into  play  new  forces  which 
were  not  before  operative.1 

Increase  is  the  key-note  of  growth,  but  the 
increase  is  not  to  be  interpreted  merely  as  the 

1  See  Lotze,  Microcosmus,  bk.  i.,  chap.  iv. 
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addition  of  units  to  an  already  existing  bulk  or 
mass,  but  as  a  qualitative  increase  which  gives 
the  organism  an  intensified  individuality.  Every 
organism,  therefore,  must  be  thought  of  as  a  self- 
maintaining  whole,  which  uses  what  it  assimilates 
for  its  own  purposes  of  the  nurture  and  repair 
of  the  body,  and  which  grows  according  to  type. 
Professor  Ward  has  recently1  emphasised  the 
importance  of  this  characteristic  of  self-mainte- 
nance. In  the  inorganic  world  there  exists,  as  he 
points  out,  a  constant  tendency  towards  physical 
quiescence  and  equilibrium.  Energy,  while  the 
total  amount  of  it  remains  the  same,  is  continu- 
ally passing  into  forms  which  are  no  longer 
available  for  work,  and  science  bids  us  look 
forward  to  a  day  when  the  clock  of  the  solar 
system  will  have  run  down  and  stopped,  and 
this  planet  will  have  lost  all  its  heat,  and  become 
a  stone-cold  mass  revolving  in  a  dark  heaven. 
But  in  the  organic  realm  the  very  reverse  of  this 
obtains.  There  you  have  organisms  constantly 
engaged  in  storing  up  energy  which  shall  be 
available  for  future  use,  growing  in  complexity 
and  differentiation  of  structure  and  manifesting 
an  increasing  activity.     They  wage  war  against 

1  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  vol.  i.,  chap,  x.,  p.  285. 
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the  destructive  forces  of  their  environment,  re- 
pair their  bodily  waste,  fight  against  disintegra- 
tion, and  in  every  way  seek  to  counteract  the 
tendency  which  prevails  in  the  inorganic  world. 
They  are,   in  other  words,   organised  systems, 
whose    organisation    is    maintained    and    per- 
petuated  through    change ;    whereas    organised 
systems    in    the    inorganic   sphere    are    always 
undergoing  disintegration  of  their  organisation. 
There  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  some  vital 
energy  or  power  of  a  stable  and  constant  char- 
acter, which  controls  and  directs  the  molecular 
changes   going    on    within    the    body    of    the 
organism,  and  which  enables  it  to  maintain  itself. 
While  energy  itself,  as  Ward  says,1  is  direction- 
less,   "  life  consists  in  guidance  and  control  of 
known  forms  of  energy,  molar  and  molecular  ". 
And,  when  life  ceases,  there  is  no  energy,  equi- 
valent in  amount,  to  take  its  place.2     The  life  of 
the   organism   is   not,   however,   entirely   inde- 
pendent of  the  system  of  physical  forces.     On 
the   contrary,  it  is  everywhere  conditioned   by 
them,   and  they  operate  within  its  material  or- 
ganisation.    Thus,  for  example,  food  could  not 
be  assimilated  unless  heat  and   moisture  were 

1  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  vol.  i.,  chap,  x.,  p.  290. 
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present  in  the  body,  and  when  energy  is  stored 
up  by  such  assimilation  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  operates.  But  over  and 
above  this  working  of  the  physical  forces  there 
would  seem  to  be  present  another  factor,  some- 
thing which  is  not  on  the  level  of  a  physical  force 
at  all,  something  which  in  older  days  used  to  be 
called  a  vital  force,  but  which  we  should  not, 
I  think,  so  name  to-day.  How  we  are  to  con- 
ceive of  this  something,  and  what  picture  of  its 
operation  we  can  form  in  our  minds,  is  just  the 
problem  that  still  awaits  solution. 

(c)  Under  the  head  of  growth  we  may  include 
reproduction  of  kind,  for  the  life  of  the  parent 
organism  is  extended,  as  it  were,  in  the  life  of 
its  offspring.  The  new  organism  is  formed  by 
the  growth  of  a  portion  of  the  parent  organism, 
which  in  due  course  acquires  an  individual  and 
independent  existence.  The  inorganic  world 
can  show  nothing  which  resembles  the  power 
of  reproduction  ;  nor  has  any  attempt  to  derive 
life  from  the  inorganic  ever  succeeded.  It  is 
an  accepted  principle  of  biology  to-day  that  all 
life  comes  only  from  already  existing  life.  We 
need  not,  however,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  not  once  a  time  when  the  organic  was 
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derived  from  the  inorganic.  The  life,  which  we 
know  to-day,  even  in  its  lowliest  form,  is  a  life 
which  has  been  exposed  to  centuries  of  change. 
A  long  process  of  adaptation  to  environment 
has  been  going  on  which  must  have  altered  the 
character  and  quality  of  living  activities.  Life 
was,  possibly,  a  simpler  thing  originally,  and  it 
may  have  arisen  from  the  inorganic  without  any 
special  interposition  of  Divine  creative  activity. 
If  we  are  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
conception  of  absolute  continuity  in  development, 
we  may  prefer  to  lean  towards  the  belief  that 
there  has  been,  in  fact,  no  break  between  the 
two  series.  And  this  belief  will  be  strengthened 
by  deeper  reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  activity,  so  far  as  finite  human  reason 
can  form  any  conception  of  the  operations  of 
God.  We  cannot,  however,  now  reproduce  the 
conditions  under  which  the  transition  from  the 
inorganic  to  the  organic  took  place. 

If  the  inorganic  world  contains  nothing  which 
is  strictly  parallel  to  reproduction  of  kind,  neither 
can  it  show  anything  which  is  comparable  to 
growth  in  its  larger  meaning.  We  are  some- 
times told,  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  crystal,  we 
have  a  process  which  resembles  the  growth  of 

the  living  organism,  and  it  may  be  well  briefly 
ii 
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to  examine  the  validity  of  the  statement.  The 
organisation  of  a  crystal  is  very  complex,  and 
we  are  told  that  each  crystal  possesses  a  marked 
individuality  of  its  own  which  distinguishes  it 
from  every  other  crystal,  just  as  every  living 
organism  is  a  unique  individual.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  crystal  and  the  organism  is, 
we  are  asked  to  believe,  not  one  of  kind,  but  one 
of  degree.  The  organisation  of  the  latter  is 
more  delicate  and  complex,  but  both  are  to 
be  explained  on  the  same  terms  and  by  the  same 
principles.  But  can  this  contention  be  made 
good  in  face  of  the  striking  dissimilarities  be- 
tween the  two  which  confront  us?  A  crystal 
increases  in  size  by  a  process  of  accretion  of 
new  material  from  without.  If  the  conditions 
which  facilitate  this  quantitative  increase  are 
removed  the  crystal  no  longer  increases  in  bulk, 
but,  the  moment  they  are  restored  again,  the 
process  of  enlargement  commences  anew.  But 
the  organism  grows  by  a  process  of  taking  food 
within  and  assimilating  it,  and  the  assimilation 
changes  the  character  of  the  material  which  is 
absorbed.  A  crystal  can  be  broken  up  into 
fragments  and  can  be  restored  by  a  repetition 
of  the  process  which  originated  it,  but  an  organ- 
ism cannot  be  so  restored.     Only  to  a  limited 
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extent  can  organisms  repair  their  own  damages, 
and  the  more  complex  and  highly  developed  the 
organism  the  less  is  the  power  of  repair  which 
it  possesses.  From  a  dissected  portion  of  a 
water-hydra  a  new  water-hydra  will  spring  into 
being,  and  a  lizard  can  repair  its  lost  tail,  but  a 
dog's  leg  will  not  grow  again,  nor  the  hand  of  a 
man.  Once  more,  while  there  is  an  organisation 
both  of  inorganic  and  of  living  matter,  the 
living  organism,  as  we  have  said,  appears  to 
possess  some  principle  of  control  which  pre- 
serves its  organisation  in  face  of  the  disruptive 
influences  of  the  environment,  but  such  principle 
is  wanting  in  inorganic  matter.  The  crystal,  in 
other  words,  is  a  resultant  or  aggregate,  but  the 
living  organism  is  a  self-producing  whole.  We 
do  not  regard  it  simply  as  acted  on  by  things 
outside  it,  and  as  reacting  mechanically  to  ex- 
ternal forces,  but  we  view  it  as  organising  itself, 
and  so  reacting  as  a  self-conserving  system. 
The  phenomenon  being  unique,  we  have  no 
language  adequate  to  explain  it.  The  difference 
between  the  crystal  and  the  organism  is  one 
which  we  can  appreciate  rather  than  describe. 
We  find  ourselves  at  a  new  point  of  view  when 
we  set  out  to  interpret  organic  life.  The  prin- 
ciples of  mechanical  explanation  fail  us.     They 
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only  partially  explain  the  nature  of  organisms. 
We  need  categories  which  are  richer  and  fuller.1 

(d)  The  unity  of  the  organism  is  the  last 
characteristic  which  demands  our  attention. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  every 
living  thing  as  a  unity  ?  A  machine  possesses 
a  unity  of  its  own  ;  it  is  one  machine,  made  for, 
and  serving,  one  end.  A  stone,  also,  is  a  unity. 
How  do  the  stone  and  the  machine  differ,  as 
regards  their  oneness,  from  an  organism?  In 
attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  note  two 
features  as  characteristic  of  the  unity  of  an 
organism.  The  first  we  have  already  alluded 
to  in  speaking  of  the  power  which  an  organism 
has  of  preserving  its  individuality  through  a 
succession  of  changes.  Every  living  thing  is 
a  self-organising  system.  It  adapts  itself  to 
altering  circumstances,  it  reacts  upon  its  en- 
vironment, and  through  differences  keeps,  its 
identity.  But,  secondly,  in  an  organism  the 
relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole  is  something  peculiarly  close  and  intimate. 
A  machine  is  a  whole  of  parts,  but  you  can 

xFor  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  differences  between  a 
crystal  and  an  organism,  see  A  New  Natural  Theology  by 
J.  Morris,  chap,  v.,  sec.  i. 
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detach  a  bolt  or  a  wheel,  and  they  remain  bolt 
and  wheel,  though  it  is  true,  that,  for  the  time 
being,  their  function  is  gone.  But  if  you  detach 
a  hand  from  the  body  it  dies.  In  a  living  being, 
again,  the  parts  are  outgrowths  of  the  whole, 
and  yet,  in  their  turn,  minister  to  the  life  of 
the  whole.  The  leaves  of  a  tree,  to  use  Kant's 
illustration,1  are  products  of  the  vital  activity 
of  the  tree,  yet  help  to  nourish  the  tree,  and, 
by  repeated  stripping  of  the  leaves,  you  kill  the 
tree.  We  cannot  think  of  the  parts  of  any 
organism  independently  of  the  whole,  while  the 
whole,  again,  is  just  the  whole  of  the  parts,  a 
unity,  which  is  expressed  in  and  through  the 
differences.  The  whole  may  be  said  to  be  in 
each  part,  just  as  each  part  is  in  the  whole ; 
and  all  the  parts  have  to  be  conceived  as  adapt- 
ing themselves  one  to  another  and  to  their 
surroundings,  so  as  to  form  a  self-conserving 
system.  In  a  machine,  on  the  contrary,  we 
tend  rather  to  think  of  the  parts,  as  standing 
in  an  external  relation  to  each  other,  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  them  from  without  by  the 
maker  of  the  machine.  Any  alteration  in  the 
machine  is  made  from  outside,  whereas  changes 

3  Critique  of  Judgment,  trans,  by  J.  H.  Bernard,  part  ii., 
sec.  64. 
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in  an  organism  take  place  by  a  process  of  internal 
transformation  in  which  the  life  of  the  whole 
organism  is  involved  ;  though  the  occasion  of 
the  transformation  may  be  the  presence  of  some 
stimulus  derived  from  without,  from  the  material 
world  which  surrounds  the  organism. 

Certain  qualifying  considerations  must,  how- 
ever, be  noticed ;  for  the  unity  of  organisms 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  degree.  In  the  first 
place,  a  relative  independence  must  be  allowed 
to  certain  groups  of  cells  in  the  body.  Broadly 
stated,  it  is  true,  that,  if  "  one  member  suffer  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it,"  yet  damage  to  a 
finger-nail  or  to  the  hair  of  one's  head,  does  not 
necessarily  affect  vitally  the  life  of  the  whole 
organism,  and  the  hair  of  the  head  may  be  cut 
off  and  still  retain  for  long  periods  its  charac- 
teristic qualities.  Secondly,  it  is  difficult,  in  the 
case  of  some  organisms,  to  determine  what  you 
mean  by  their  individuality.  For  example,  in 
what  are  known  as  colonies,  or  colonial  forms, 
you  have  various  cells,  which,  though  aggregated 
together,  really  lead  an  almost  independent  life 
and  perform  independent  functions.  In  Siphono- 
phora,  for  instance,  one  of  the  Hydromedusce, 
there  is  a  common  stem  from  which  grow  out 
various  cells,  a  digestive  cell,  a  cell  for  attack, 
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one  for  defence,  a  reproductive  cell,  which  last, 
in  course  of  time,  becomes  detached  and  gives 
rise  to  a  new  compound  or  colonial  form. 

Is  the  individuality  here  to  be  attributed  to 
the  whole  colony  or  to  the  single  cell  ?  What, 
again,  of  the  individuality  of  the  water-hydra, 
each  fragment  of  which  when  artificially  dissev- 
ered will  reproduce  a  new  and  complete  organism, 
and  which  gives  birth  to  another  specimen  by 
the  simple  process  of  putting  out  a  bud  which 
ultimately  separates  itself  from  the  parental 
body  ?  Morphologically  regarded,  the  cell  is 
the  unit,  and  multicellular  organisms  are  treated 
by  science  as  aggregates  of  such  units.  Aggre- 
gates they  are,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  also  more, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  the  more  highly  developed 
organisms.  The  conception  of  an  aggregate  is 
inadequate  to  do  justice  to  the  unity  and  in- 
dividuality of  a  dog  or  a  human  being,  even 
when  regarded  only  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
bodily  existence.  More  plainly  inadequate  is 
the  conception  when  the  factor  of  mind  and 
self-consciousness  is  taken  into  consideration. 
The  self-consciousness  of  man  represents  the 
highest  type  of  unity  and  individuality  of  which 
we  have  any  experience.  If  we  analyse  our 
personality,  we  find  that  we  are  conscious   of 
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ourselves  as  maintaining  our  identity  through 
difference  and  change.  We  change  and  yet 
know  ourselves  to  be  the  same.  There  is  that 
intrinsic  relation  of  whole  and  parts  which  we 
found  to  be  characteristic  of  organic  life.  We 
take  our  own  nature,  I  suppose,  and  use  it  as 
the  key  to  explain  the  world  outside  us.  We 
are  aware  of  our  own  individuality  and  find  in 
ourselves  this  intrinsic  relation  of  whole  and 
part.  It  confronts  us  in  organisms,  and  is  char- 
acteristic even  of  the  single  cell,  for  living  things 
refuse  to  be  explained  mechanically.  But  we 
are  puzzled  by  finding  that  the  unity  and  in- 
dividuality of  organisms  are  not  everywhere 
equally  apparent.  In  Natures  scheme  the  in- 
dividual comes  gradually,  and  the  higher  you 
mount  up  the  scale  of  life  the  more  marked  does 
the  individuality  of  organisms  become,  whether 
you  apply  a  physical  or  a  mental  criterion. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  attempt  which 
science  makes  to  explain  organisms  mechanically. 
Her  ideal  is  to  reduce  the  organic  to  the  level 
of  the  inorganic,  to  make  biology  a  matter  of 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  organism  is  treated 
as  being  only  a  specially  complicated  case  of 
mechanism  which  is  to  be  interpreted  in  terms 
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of  physical  causation  by  the  use  of  the  categories 
of  efficient  cause  and  reciprocity.  Physical 
science  abstracts  from  the  point  of  view  of  life ; 
it  levels  down  and  claims  that  what  explains  the 
lower  or  inorganic  is  competent  to  explain  also 
the  higher  or  organic.  The  unity  of  the  organ- 
ism, as  we  have  seen,  science  treats  as  a  case  of 
aggregation.  The  living  thing  is  conceived  as 
an  aggregate.  Its  parts  are  regarded  as  stand- 
ing in  an  external  relation  to  each  other,  and  as 
forming  a  group  of  independent  units  which 
happen  to  be  combined  in  a  whole.  Life,  for 
the  physicist,  differs  from  the  inorganic,  not  in 
virtue  of  the  presence  of  any  particular  or  special 
force,  but  solely  because  of  a  peculiar  mode  of 
connection  between  the  parts  of  the  organism.1 
The  connection  is  more  intricate  and  complex 
than  in  a  machine.  But  the  whole  life  of  the 
organism  is  under  the  control  of  the  same 
general  laws  which  operate  in  the  inorganic 
sphere,  and  these  laws  are  held  to  be  sufficient 
to  explain  all  which  seems  most  characteristic 
of  living  things.  If  we  could  understand  com- 
pletely the  connection  of  parts  in  an  organism 
we  should  see  that  mechanical  principles  would 

1  See  Lotze,  Microcosmus,  bk.  i.,  chap.  iii. 
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explain  its  life.  We  fall  back  on  the  view  that 
special  categories  are  needed  only  because  the 
great  complexity  of  organic  existence  baffles  our 
attempts  at  mechanical  interpretation.  Growth, 
again,  it  is  urged,  might  be  mechanically  ex- 
plained if  we  knew  the  original  arrangements  of 
the  particles  of  the  germ  from  which  the  organ- 
ism develops.1  If  we  could  see  these  in  their 
interconnection  we  should  then  understand  how 
all  the  interactions  with  external  influences  from 
which  growth  results  were  controlled  by  this 
original  constitution  of  the  germ.  No  special 
force  or  power  need  be  invoked,  but  the  whole 
process  would  be  explicable  in  terms  of  the 
known  forces  in  combination  with  an  original 
arrangement  of  material  particles.  The  sub- 
stances which  the  growing  organism  takes  into 
its  system  retain  their  own  properties  and 
forces.  What  happens  is,  that  these  forces  are 
brought  into  connection  with  the  existing  forces 
of  the  bodily  system  of  the  organism,  and  fresh 
interactions  and  combinations  result.  The  body 
grows  in  bulk  and  acquires  new  powers  of  act- 
ing upon  the  external  world.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  organism 

1  Cf.  Lotze,  Microcosmus,  bk  i.,  chap,  iii.,  §  3,  from  which 
I  have  borrowed  this  mechanical  explanation  of  growth. 
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if  you  assume  that  the  original  particles  of  the 
germ  are  associated  together  strongly  enough  to 
resist  disintegration,  and  to  allow  of  the  self- 
conservation  of  the  growing  being.  Repair  of 
injuries  may  be  explained  on  similar  lines,  so 
physical  science  urges,  and  also  reproduction  of 
kind.  In  all  cases  the  problem  is  simply  one  of 
understanding  the  connection  between  the  parts 
of  the  organism.1  The  central  point  of  the  whole 
mechanical  method  of  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  thought  of  each  organism  being  only  a 
very  specially  complicated  machine,  whose  inter- 
connections are  closer  and  more  subtle  than  any 
with  which  we  meet  in  the  inorganic  realm. 

Now  the  demand  that  life  shall  be  treated 
mechanically  is  strengthened  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  science  has  already  made  no 
small  advance  along  the  road  of  mechanical 
explanation.  She  has  shown  that  physical  and 
chemical  methods  of  interpretation  do  hold,  at 
least  in  part,  in  regard  to  many  vital  phenomena, 

1  The  repair  of  an  injury  involves  an  elaborate  division 
of  labour  between  the  cells  engaged  in  the  work  of  repair. 
It  is  difficult  to  picture  any  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  cells  each  contribute  their  own  share 
of  labour  in  harmonious  co-operation.  We  cannot  help 
asking  how  they  are  directed. 
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and  every  day  she  is  bringing  more  and  more 
of  the  field  of  life  under  the  control  of  these 
methods.  Life  cannot  be  treated  as  something 
which  stands  altogether  apart  from  the  laws 
which  operate  in  the  inorganic  sphere.  The 
maintenance,  as  opposed  to  the  origin  of  life, 
seems,  as  Lotze  says,  to  be  given  over  to  the 
control  of  physical  and  mechanical  forces.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  position  of  science  is 
reinforced  by  the  criticism  which  she  can  direct 
against  views  which  stand  in  opposition  to  her 
own.  One  such  opposing  view,  now  generally 
abandoned,  is  that  maintained  by  the  upholders 
of  the  theory  of  vitalism.  These  postulate  the 
existence  of  some  special  vital  force  or  peculiar 
power  working  in  an  organism,  whose  presence 
accounts  for  all  the  unique  characteristics  pos- 
sessed by  living  things.  But  of  such  a  theory 
we  are  compelled  to  ask  what  proof  there  is  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  force.  Supposing  it  to 
exist,  how  are  we  to  conceive  of  its  action  ?  It 
is  an  unknown  quantity  of  which  we  can  form 
an  idea  only  in  proportion  as  we  interpret  it  in 
terms  of  known  forces,  and  then  it  loses  its 
special  features.  A  vital  force,  as  something 
which  rises  above  the  physical  nature  and  limita- 
tions of  the  organism,  is  a  hypothesis  which  we 
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cannot  accept.  Science  not  unnaturally  shrinks 
from  handling  unknown  quantities.  Hoffding1 
gives  as  a  reason  why  the  theory  of  vital  force 
so  long  held  its  ground  the  fact  that  men 
thought  of  the  organism  as  an  absolute  unity 
rather  than  as  a  complex  whole.  Organisms, 
for  example,  responded  to  external  stimuli  in  a 
manner  which  seemed  to  stand  in  no  exact  rela- 
tion to  the  stimuli.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
light  make  a  plant  turn  to  it  ?  Why  should  the 
response  of  the  organism  be,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  of  the  nature  of  adaptation  to  environment  ? 
To  account  for  this  peculiarity,  men  invoked  the 
aid  of  a  peculiar  force,  whereas  the  true  explana- 
tion would  seem  to  lie  in  regarding  the  organism 
as  a  very  complex,  organised  whole.  Stimuli 
received  at  one  point  of  the  organism  would  be 
transmitted  to  another,  and  would  in  this  way 
pass  through  the  whole  system,  and  the  effects 
produced  by  the  stimuli  would  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  forces  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  organism.  Thus  the  final  result  might  be 
something  very  different  from  what  was  taken 
into  the  organism  at  the  first.  Organic  response 
to  external  stimuli  must,  therefore,  be  richer  and 

1  Outlines  of  Psychology,  chap,  ii.,  p.  34. 
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more  varied  than  inorganic  response,  just  because 
organisms  are  richer  in  content  and  possess  a 
greater  amount  of  stored-up  energy  ready  to  be 
liberated.  It  is,  says  Hoffding,  "  by  an  analysis 
of  the  individual  factors  in  the  vital  process" 
that  the  new  view  has  arisen,  which  regards  the 
organism  as  a  complicated  machine  to  be  ex- 
plained on  mechanical  principles.  Opponents 
of  this  mechanical  type  of  explanation  sometimes 
adopt  another  line  of  argument.  They  insist 
that  the  growth  of  an  organism  can  only  be 
accounted  for  if  you  allow  that  the  idea  of  the 
whole  was,  in  some  way,  present  as  a  controlling 
factor  throughout  the  whole  development.  In  a 
mechanical  structure  the  whole  arises  out  of  and 
as  a  result  of  the  combination  of  the  parts  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  living  being  we  seem  obliged  to 
think  of  the  whole  as  in  some  sense  preceding 
the  formation  of  the  parts  and  regulating  their 
development.  We  tend,  as  Lotze  puts  it,1  to 
think  that  "the  form  of  the  whole  is  already 
present  in  the  developing  body  as  an  animating 
and  regulating  power  even  before  the  whole  sum 
of  parts,  by  which  its  outline  is  one  day  to  be 
filled,  are  yet  in  existence  or  in  their  right  places". 

1  Microeosmus,  bk.  i.,  chap,  iii.,  pp.  63,  64. 
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We  are  compelled,  that  is,  to  fall  back  upon  the 
idea  of  predetermination,  which  we  have  treated 
as  a  canon  of  finality.  But  if  we  adopt  this  theory 
of  the  immanent  or  indwelling  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  invest  that  idea  with  active  powers  of  con- 
trol, we  are  not  really  nearer  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  problem.  All  we  do  is  to 
emphasise  our  refusal  to  acquiesce  in  the  me- 
chanical theory.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
theory  of  vital  force,  so  here,  we  can  form  no 
conception  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  this  idea 
or  of  its  relation  to  the  physical  forces  in  the 
organism.  The  idea,  certainly,  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent of  such  forces,  and  there  are  plain  limits 
to  its  power.  The  existence  of  organic  mal- 
formations and  of  departures  from  type  are 
enough  to  prove  this.  The  growth  of  the 
organism  can  be  arrested  or  interrupted  by  the 
use  of  physical  force,  and  the  existing  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts  can  be  broken  up.  The  idea 
can  only  act  in  connection  with  the  physical 
forces  of  the  body,  and,  if  you  insist  upon  its 
presence,  you  must  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a 
physical  force.  The  conception  of  a  regulative 
idea,  out  of  all  connection  with  the  physical  sys- 
tem of  the  body,  floating  above  it,  as  it  were,  and 
interfering  from  time  to  time  to  modify  or  set 
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right  a  development  which  is  being  carried  on 
by  these  mechanical  forces  is  a  conception  which 
we  cannot  admit.1  If,  urges  the  upholder  of  the 
mechanical  view,  we  could  only  understand  fully 
the  systematic  connection  of  the  parts  of  an  or- 
ganism and  the  interaction  of  all  its  forces, 
then  we  should  see  that  there  was  no  necessity 
to  fall  back  upon  either  of  these  additional 
hypotheses. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  say  by  way  of  final 
criticism  about  this  attempt  to  press  mechanical 
principles  of  explanation  to  cover  the  facts  of 
life  ?  We  need  not  fear  it  because  of  the  limita- 
tions which  are  inherent  in  it,  and  which  any 
fair-minded  man  of  science  would  readily  allow 
to  be  there.  Let  us  assume  that  science  has 
achieved  her  ideal,  that  life  can  be  shown  to  be 
amenable,  in  all  her  details,  to  physical  treat- 
ment, may  be  created  even  out  of  the  inorganic. 
Are  we,  thereby,  reduced  to  regarding  the  world 
as  a  blindly  working  machine,  soulless  and  dead  ? 
Far  from  it ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  mechan- 
ical explanation  of  life  gives  us  no  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  world.  Science  can  only  assume, 
as  an  eternally   existing   fact,  an  original   con- 

1  Lotze,  Microcosmus,  bk.  L,  chap,  iii.,  pp.  63-7. 
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stitution  of  matter  or  certain  primal  relations 
between  the  original  elements  of  which  matter 
is  composed.  But  with  such  an  assumption  our 
minds  cannot  rest  satisfied  ;  it  itself  needs  to  be 
explained.  What  is  this  unity  of  differences 
which  is  postulated  as  the  fount  of  all  being? 
What  is  the  bond  which  holds  the  elements  in 
relation  ?  Why  do  they  form  a  whole  or  system 
at  all  ?  We  are  driven,  by  a  deeper  analysis, 
to  interpret  that  ultimate  arrangement  in  terms 
of  mind.  Mechanism  cannot  explain  it,  and,  if 
so,  neither  can  it  explain  the  development  which 
has  issued  from  it.  In  fact,  mechanism  explains 
nothing,  but  itself  everywhere  needs  explanation. 
If  there  was  an  ideal  significance  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  world,  there  is  an  ideal  signifi- 
cance in  every  stage  of  its  evolution.  Through- 
out the  whole  realm  of  physical  Nature  there 
may  operate  one  system  of  laws,  but  these  laws 
are  differently  applied  in  different  departments, 
and  yield  varying  results,  which  cannot  all  be  in- 
terpreted on  the  same  terms.  Reality,  in  its 
different  grades,  calls  for  the  use  of  different 
categories.  Thus,  while  science  seeks  to  inter- 
pret life  and  its  processes  in  mechanical  terms, 
her  explanations  can  never  do  full  justice  to  the 

facts.     For  the  facts  not  only  exist,  but  have 
12 
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meaning  or  significance,  and  may  be  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  ideal  worth. 
Nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  we  do  find 
a  fuller  meaning  in  an  organism  than  in  a 
stone ;  and  the  more  highly  developed  the  or- 
ganism is  the  richer  is  its  significance  for  our 
thought.  The  richest  categories  of  interpretation 
are  claimed  by  the  richest  existences ;  those  of 
man,  as  a  moral  personality,  and  of  God,  who 
gives  to  the  universe  whatever  significance  any 
part  of  it  may  possess.  Science  does  not  con- 
cern herself  with  the  problem  of  worth  or  value. 
She  is  interested  in  tracing  out  the  connection 
between  events.  She  singles  out,  for  example, 
the  movement  of  an  organism  in  response  to  an 
external  stimulus,  and  looks  at  that  as  a  suc- 
cession of  happenings,  a  series  of  molecular 
movements.  So  much  energy  enters  the  system 
of  the  organism,  a  disturbance  is  set  up,  and  so 
much  energy  is  liberated  and  flows  out  again 
into  the  surrounding  world.  This  is  the  account 
which  science  gives  of  the  phenomenon.  But 
the  movement  in  question  may  also  be  regarded 
from  other  points  of  view,  as  displaying  purpose 
or  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  organism,  or  as 
belonging  to  a  being  whose  unity  is  such  that 
we  are  compelled  to  regard  its  very  existence 
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as  significant,  and  all  its  activities  as  consequently 
sharing  in  that  significance.  Every  event,  in  a 
word,  can  be  both  explained  and  interpreted. 
We  can  look  for  its  meaning  as  well  as  its 
genesis,  and  the  two  inquiries  are  independent. 
The  significance  of  autumn  colouring  for  my 
mind  and  aesthetic  appreciation  is  not  one  whit 
reduced  if  you  tell  me  that  the  colour  is  due 
to  chemical  processes  of  decomposition  in  the 
leaves.  That  may  be  the  mechanism  through 
which  the  change  in  coloration  is  effected,  but 
the  beauty  is  there  all  the  same,  and  makes  its 
distinct  appeal  to  my  mind.  The  ideal  value 
of  a  thing  is  not  destroyed  by  showing  the 
steps  through  which  it  has  come  about.  And 
there  can  never,  I  think,  come  a  time  when  we 
shall  cease  to  regard  the  organic  as  something 
altogether  richer  and  more  significant  than  the 
inorganic,  with  a  more  marked  unity,  with  pur- 
posive activities,  and  a  promise,  at  each  stage 
of  its  being,  of  future  growth.  Far  more  prob- 
able is  it  that  we  shall  come  to  regard  the 
inorganic  as  itself  organic,  and  that  life,  and  not 
matter,  will  be  our  ultimate  category.  For, 
after  all,  if  mechanism  can  maintain  life,  and  if 
once  the  organic  arose  from  the  inorganic,  the 
inorganic  must  have  in  it  the  potency  of  life, 
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and,  in  interpreting  it,  we  must  give  to  it  that 
which  has  issued  from  it.  Finally,  when  the 
evolution  of  life  reaches  the  stage  at  which 
consciousness  and  self-consciousness  appear,  is 
it  not  clear  that  these  mental  qualities  cannot 
be  explained  in  terms  of  mechanism?  What 
meaning  is  there  in  saying  that  consciousness 
is  a  product  of  the  chemical  activity  of  the 
brain-cells ;  or,  in  the  old  phrase,  that  the  brain 
secretes  thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile ;  or 
that  the  mind  is  the  organ  of  the  body  ?  These 
are  all  expressions  which  are  applicable  only  to 
the  physical  series  ;  they  cannot  be  used  to 
explain  the  connection  between  the  physical 
series  and  a  series  which  is  entirely  different  in 
kind.  The  attempt  to  make  mind  a  product  of 
mechanical  forces  is  confessedly  hopeless.  In 
addition,  while  science  is  building  up  her  world 
of  mechanical  forces,  it  is  mind,  all  the  while, 
which  is  doing  the  construction.  The  matter 
of  science  is  matter  interpreted  by  mind,  which 
has  meaning  only  for  mind,  and  which  ultimately 
has  existence  only  for  mind. 

An  interesting  problem  arises  here  whether 
science,  by  adopting  this  ideal,  and  this  mechan- 
ical method  of  explanation,  may  not  be  blinding 
herself  to   some  of  the  facts  of  organic  life ; 
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whether,  in  short,  the  attempt  to  reduce  biology 
to  the  level  of  chemistry  and  physics  may  not 
be  putting  scientific  inquirers  on  the  wrong  track 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  investigations.  For  a 
study  of  this  problem  the  reader  is  referred  to 
G.  Sandeman's  Problems  of  Biology,  which  con- 
tains a  very  thoughtful  critique  of  modern  bio- 
logical method.  The  fundamental  problem  of 
biology,  in  its  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
organisms,  is  the  same  as  the  problem  of  philo- 
sophy, how,  namely,  to  interpret  the  unity  and 
individuality  of  the  organism.  The  organism 
plainly  is  a  unity,  and  preserves  its  oneness 
through  manifold  changes.  Problems  of  hered- 
ity ultimately  turn  on  the  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover what  it  is  which  enables  the  new  germ 
to  grow  true  to  type  and  to  develop  into  a 
single  self-contained  life,  which,  more  or  less 
faithfully,  reproduces  the  character  of  the  parent 
lives.  As  Mr.  Sandeman  points  out,1  the  theory 
of  vitalism  was  an  attempt  to  explain  the  unity 
of  organisms.  Doctrines  of  type  involve  the 
same  problem,  and  it  is  the  unity  of  organisms 
which  has  led  to  the  calling  in  of  some  principle 
of  design.     The  teleological  problem,  as  applied 

1F.  196. 
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to  organisms,  is  just  the  problem  of  what  to 
make  of  their  individuality.  Yet  all  modern 
biological  theories  set  out  by  treating  the  organ- 
ism as  something  which  is  to  be  analysed  into 
component  parts,  as  an  aggregate  of  externally 
related  elements.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  limit  to  the  range  of  possible  subdivision. 
We  find,  for  example,  theories  of  heredity,  which 
postulate  in  the  germ  a  definite,  material  particle 
as  the  basis  of  each  single  quality  or  character- 
istic which  emerges  in  the  course  of  the  organ- 
ism's development.  The  germ  is  thus  conceived 
as  a  highly  particulate  substance,  each  particle 
being  the  carrier  or  vehicle  of  some  separate 
characteristic.  In  other  words,  science,  con- 
fronted with  the  unity  and  individuality  of  an 
organism,  adopts  a  point  of  view  which  seems 
to  deny  the  existence  of  the  very  thing  which 
she  set  out  to  explain.  Biology  should  find 
some  other  conception  of  organic  unity  than 
that  of  an  aggregate  of  independent  parts  if  she 
is  to  solve  the  problem  before  her.1  For  organic 
differences  cannot  be  treated  in  their  isolation. 
They  are  intrinsically  related  to  each  other  and 
to  the  whole  to  which  they  belong.     The  more 

1  See  Problems  of  Biology,  chap.  v. 
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you  break  up  the  oneness  of  the  organism  the 
more  difficult  will  you  find  it  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  the  parts  are  combined  into  a  whole  so 
unique  and  individual. 

The  difficulty  which  both  science  and  philo- 
sophy find  in  explaining  the  unity  of  an  organism 
serves  to  remind  us  that,  in  any  department  of 
inquiry,  our  thought  is  never  adequate  to  the 
concreteness  of  the  facts  which  we  set  out  to 
interpret.  Our  experience  of  the  fact  comes 
first,  our  reflection  on  it  comes  later.  Man  lives 
before  he  philosophises,  and  in  his  thinking  he 
can  never  do  justice  to  the  fulness  of  his  ex- 
perience, for  thought  is  always  in  arrear  of  the 
facts  of  life.  But  it  is  the  task  of  philosophy  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  facts  the  richest  and 
most  adequate  conceptions  which  she  can  find, 
even  though  she  can  never  hope  successfully  to 
mirror  the  concreteness  of  reality.  Science,  on 
the  other  hand,  confessedly  pursues  an  abstract 
method.  She  regards  any  fact  from  the  parti- 
cular point  of  view  of  the  science  in  question  and 
neglects  all  other  aspects  of  fact.  If  knowledge 
is  to  advance  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
science  should  adopt  this  attitude,  for  only  so 
can  she  make  clear  to  herself  the  exact  nature 
of  the  problem  which  she  is  investigating.     But 
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it  is  an  attitude  which  has  its  dangers,  for  it 
may  blind  men  to  the  fact  that  what  they  are 
investigating  may  have  other  meanings  and  a 
different  significance.  Let  us  take  once  more, 
as  examples,  the  two  instances  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  It  is  possible  to  be  so  in- 
terested in  the  physiological  processes  which 
underlie  our  aesthetic  appreciation  as  to  forget 
that  men  have  everywhere  found  a  moral  and 
religious  significance  in  the  beauty  of  the  natural 
world.  We  may  be  so  absorbed  in  analysing 
the  mechanism  of  Nature  as  to  disregard  alto- 
gether her  aesthetic  appeal.  But  Nature,  if  she 
"  labours  as  a  machine,"  also,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  same  laws,  "  sleeps  as  a 
picture  "  ; l  and  the  one  aspect  of  her  is  as  true 
as  the  other.  Or  let  us  take  this  very  problem 
of  the  individuality  of  an  organism.  1 1  is  possible 
so  to  dissect  the  organism  as  to  forget  that  it  is 
alive ;  so  to  analyse  it  into  component  parts  as 
to  lose  sight  of  its  unity  ;  so  to  treat  it  as  a  tem- 
porary meeting-point  of  racial  forces  of  heredity 
as  to  make  the  species  or  type  everything  and 
the  individual  nothing.  And  the  danger  is,  that 
this  attitude  may  become  so  engrained  that  the 

1  Mozley,  University  Sermons,  Sermon  on  "  Nature  ". 
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mind  may  become  warped  or  biased  and  may 
tend  to  treat,  as  void  of  any  real  importance  for 
a  final  interpretation  of  experience,  those  higher 
characteristics  which  emerge  in  the  course  of 
development.  Any  one,  for  example,  who  de- 
votes his  whole  energies  to  an  investigation  of 
the  material  factors  of  heredity  must  find  it  more 
difficult  to  admit  the  immortality  of  a  human 
being.  Regarded  as  a  mere  living  thing  the 
individual  does  appear  to  be  only  a  temporary 
phenomenon.  While  he  perishes  the  race  en- 
dures. Yet  I  believe  it  to  be  profoundly  true 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  no  atom,  no 
amoeba,  and  a  fortiori  no  man,  which  has  not 
an  eternal  significance  and  value  peculiarly  its 
own.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  attempt 
to  prove  the  validity  of  this  conception  of  signi- 
ficant individuality.  The  justification  for  any 
such  reasoned  conviction  is  to  be  found,  ulti- 
mately, in  the  thought  of  God,  in  whom  we,  and 
all  things,  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
Such  a  final  metaphysic  would  endeavour  to 
show  that  no  existence,  whether  of  molecule  or 
man,  has  any  possibility  of  being  such,  or  has 
any  meaning,  apart  from  God ;  and  that,  if  He 
is  the  ground  and  basis  of  all  that  exists,  then 
for  Him,  if  not  for  us,  every  detail  of  the  world 
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must  glow  with  significant  individuality.  All 
that  I  would  suggest  here  is,  that  in  the  obvious 
significance  which  any  single  organism  has  for 
us,  and  in  the  more  clear  significance  of  our  own 
personality,  we  have  a  plain  hint  that  individu- 
ality, rather  than  type  or  kind  or  species  or  any 
other  generalisation,  is  the  word  which  best 
characterises  the  concreteness  of  reality. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  ARGUMENT  FROM  DESIGN— DIFFICUL- 
TIES AND  OBJECTIONS 

THE  discussion  in  the  preceding  chapter  has 
made  clear  some  of  the  reasons  which 
compel  us  to  interpret  organisms  in  teleological 
terms.  It  remains,  therefore,  merely  to  sum- 
marise those  reasons  before  we  pass  on  to 
consider  other  questions.  Kant,  with  his  usual 
profundity  of  thought,  analysed  the  nature  of 
living  organisms,  and  no  one,  I  think,  has  im- 
proved upon  his  analysis.1  He  singled  out 
three  characteristics  of  living  things  which  ap- 
peared to  demand  a  teleological  explanation. 

(a)  The  form  of  an  organism  seems  to  be 
such  that  we  are  unable  to  explain  it  in  terms 
of  mere  natural  law,  that  is,  from  the  mechanical 
point  of  view  of  physical  science.  In  an  organ- 
ism we  are  bound  to  think  of  the  whole  as  being 
somehow  prior  to  the  parts.     The  organism  is 

1  Critique  of  Judgment,  part  ii.,  sees.  64-69. 
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at  once  cause  and  effect  of  itself.  "  Nature, 
considered  as  mere  mechanism,  can  produce 
its  forms  in  a  thousand  different  ways  without 
stumbling  upon  the  unity  "  which  an  organism 
shows.1  Nothing  accidental  or  purposeless 
occurs  in  an  organism,  but  everything  is  ar- 
ranged in  due  accordance  with  the  idea  of  the 
whole ;  and  we,  therefore,  call  in  a  causality, 
working  by  ends,  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 
Kant,  however,  was  careful  to  add  that,  if  we 
could  see  further  into  Nature,  we  might  be  able 
to  discover  a  reason  for  the  form  of  organisms 
without  being  obliged  to  recur  to  a  principle  of 
design ;  though  Nature,  taken  as  a  whole,  can 
ultimately  give  no  explanation  of  her  existence 
or  her  unity,  but  requires  us  to  pass  behind  her 
to  an  intelligence  or  principle  of  reason. 

(6)  Viewed  in  its  growth  an  organism  calls 
for  a  teleological  explanation.  A  tree  changes 
the  inorganic  substances  which  it  assimilates 
into  its  own  peculiar  substance  and  imparts  to 
them  a  special  quality.  The  tree  "  develops 
itself  by  aid  of  a  material,  which,  as  compounded, 
is  its  own  product ".     And,  when  it  extends  its 

1  Critique  of  Judgment,  part  ii.,  sec.  6i. 
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life  in  the  seed,  it  M  generates  another  tree  ac- 
cording to  a  known  natural  law.  But  the  tree 
produced  is  of  the  same  genus  ;  and  so  it  pro- 
duces itself  generically.  On  the  one  hand,  as 
effect  it  is  continually  self-produced  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  as  cause  it  continually  produces 
itself,  and  so  perpetuates  itself  generically." 1 
Translating  this  into  the  language  of  molecular 
physics  we  see  that  the  problem  is,  how  to  ex- 
plain the  determination  of  each  of  the  myriad 
molecules  to  its  right  place  in  the  structure  of 
the  tree,  so  that  the  whole  preserves  its  unity 
and  peculiar  character.  The  tree,  and  the  seed 
from  which  another  tree  springs,  both  seem  to 
grow  according  to  a  predetermined  plan,  and 
reach  out,  as  it  were,  to  the  realisation  of  an 
end. 

(c)  Finally,  in  an  organism  all  the  parts  are 
reciprocally  means  and  ends  for  each  other. 
The  leaves  are  products  of  the  tree,  but  in  turn 
minister  to  its  life.  The  maintenance  of  any 
one  part  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
other  parts.  The  whole  organisation  and  con- 
stitution of  a  living  thing  appears  to  be  purposive. 

1  Critique  of Judgment ',  part  ii.,  sec.  64. 
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Now  we  interpret  organisms  teleologically 
because  we  find  in  them  features  which  resemble 
elements  in  our  own  purposive  activity.  We 
argue  from  analogy  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
digress  for  a  moment  in  order  to  see  how  this 
analogical  reasoning  works  out.  Argument 
from  analogy  is  argument  from  resemblances — 
that  is  the  simplest  account  to  give  of  the  pro- 
cedure. We  argue,  or  infer,  that  if  A  resembles 
B  in  some  respects,  it  will  do  so  in  others.  It 
is  a  form  of  inference,  but  only  of  probable 
inference,  and  the  probability  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases.  We  have  to  take  into  account 
(i)  the  number  of  the  resemblances,  (2)  their 
nature  or  character,  (3)  the  presence  and  number 
of  the  dissimilarities.  If  A  resembles  B  in 
fifteen  important  points  the  probability  is  that 
it  will  also  resemble  it  in  the  sixteenth  point, 
which  is  the  new  instance  under  consideration. 
But  if  A  resembles  B  in  five  points  and  differs 
from  it  in  ten  the  force  of  the  analogy  is  obvi- 
ously diminished,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  or  unimportance  of  the  dissimilarities. 
One  resemblance  in  an  important  point,  in  some- 
thing, that  is,  from  which  flow  many  other  con- 
sequences, may  be  enough  to  give  your  argument 
a  high  degree  of  probability. 
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Let  us  now  apply  this  analogical  reasoning  to 
the  case  of  organisms.1  We  start  from  our  own 
purposive  activity.  Here  we  are  on  familiar 
ground.  We  know  that  we  do  set  before  our- 
selves ends  and  consciously  adopt  means  in 
order  to  reach  them.  From  ourselves  we  pass 
to  other  men.  It  is  foreign  to  our  present  in- 
tention to  inquire  in  what  way  we  become  aware 
of  the  existence  of  intelligent  human  beings 
other  than  ourselves.2  But,  when  we  see  a 
machine  or  a  building,  we  unhesitatingly  affirm 
that  it  was  constructed  by  an  intelligence  like 
our  own ;  because  we  are  able  to  show  that 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  many  import- 
ant points  between  the  structure  in  question  and 
other  structures  which  we  have  ourselves  de- 
signed. In  particular  we  emphasise  this  salient 
characteristic,  that  there  are  present  a  number 
of  co-operating  circumstances  which  combine  to 
form  one  result,  and  we  feel  that  this  co-ordina- 
tion of  factors  cannot  have  been  due  to  chance. 
Some  intelligence  must  have  foreseen  and  ar- 
ranged the  combination.      Bricks  and  bolts  and 

1  See  Janet,  Final  Causes,  chap,  iii.,  where  this  argument 
from  analogy  is  worked  out  fully. 

2  For  some  remarks  on  this  point  see  Taylor's  Elements  of 
Metaphysics,  bk.  iii.,  chap.  ii. 
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wheels  do  not  come  together  of  themselves. 
Passing  on  lower  down  the  scale  we  reach  the 
activities  of  animals,  which  seem  to  display  the 
same  co-ordination  of  means  to  achieve  ends. 
But  here  we  have  to  distinguish  between  activi- 
ties which  are  conscious  and  those  which  are 
sub-conscious  or  instinctive.  Both  equally  in- 
volve action  for  ends  and  the  selection  of  means 
to  reach  those  ends,  but  in  instinct  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  form  of  activity  which  we  cannot 
explain.  The  following  would  seem  to  be  the 
chief  characteristics  of  instinctive  activity.1 

It  is  sub-conscious.  It  lacks  individuality, 
for  instincts  are  activities  representative  of  a 
group  of  allied  animals,  which,  as  regards  these 
activities,  all  act  in  the  same  way.  The  activities 
are  congenital  and  hereditary,  the  newly  born 
organism  possessing  them  ready  made  at  birth. 
In  instinct  many  sub-tendencies  are  co-ordinated 
to  reach  the  given  end.  Instinct  is  more  com- 
plicated than  simple  reflex  action  and  hence 
has  been  defined  as  "  compound  reflex  action  ". 
Throughout  the  whole  process,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  activity  never  reaches  the  level  of 
conscious  intelligence.     Finally,  we  come  to  the 

1  See  Lloyd  Morgan,  Habit  and  Instinct,  chap.  i. 
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internal  functions  of  organisms  and  to  the  growth 
and  formation  of  their  various  organs ;  where, 
again,  we  find  ourselves  in  presence  of  processes 
of  extraordinary  complexity,  involving  the  same 
combination  of  means  to  produce  the  given 
result.  It  is  this  combination  and  co-ordination 
which  is  the  phenomenon  in  each  case  to  be 
explained.  This  is  the  essential  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  various  instances  upon 
which  our  analogical  reasoning  turns.  And  to 
explain  satisfactorily  such  complex  adjustment 
and  adaptation  we  seem  obliged  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  some  teleological  principle. 

But  it  is  at  this  point  that  our  difficulties  begin. 
As  we  descend  the  scale  of  Nature  it  becomes 
increasingly  hard  to  define  the  character  of  the 
designing  activity  whose  presence  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  assert.  We  move  farther  away  at  each 
step  from  the  operation  of  the  only  principle  of 
design  with  which  we  are  familiar,  that,  namely, 
which  is  found  in  our  own  foreseeing  and  intelli- 
gent activity.  What  account  can  we  give  of  the 
work  of  instinct  ?  Or  how  are  we  to  interpret 
growth  ?  As  we  watch  the  development  of  an 
organism  we  feel  that  some  mysterious  designer 
is  close  at  hand.  We  can  almost  see  him  at  his 
task.  Yet  who  is  he  ?  He  does  not  appear  to 
13 
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stand  outside  his  products,  but  seems  rather  to 
dwell  within  them,  so  that  product  and  designer 
are  one.  How  are  we  to  describe  the  purpose 
whose  gradual  realisation  we  are  witnessing? 
If  we  take  refuge  in  the  thought  of  God,  and 
treat  all  the  operations  of  Nature  as  modes  of 
the  Divine  activity,  we  are  at  once  confronted 
by  the  question,  whether  we  can  conceive  of 
God  as  designing.  Must  not  God's  activity,  of 
whatever  kind  it  be,  be  something  higher  than 
what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  design  ?  The 
remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  these  difficulties,  for  which  we 
must  attempt  to  find  some  solution. 

Now,  looking  at  the  whole  matter  broadly, 
we  may  say  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
we  may  conceive  of  design  in  Nature  and  in- 
terpret the  activity  of  that  first  principle  upon 
which  both  Nature  and  man  depend.  We  may 
maintain,  with  Paley,  that  wherever  there  are 
ends  in  Nature  there  God  is  operative  as  an 
intelligence  which  acts  consciously  for  these  ends 
and  devises  the  means  to  reach  them.  Or  we 
may  regard  Nature  as  unconsciously  working  for 
ends,  and  interpret  her  activity  in  terms  of  blind 
tendency  rather  than  of  designing  intelligence. 

Taking  the  latter  hypothesis  first,  we  must 
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ask  why  such  a  theory  was  ever  adopted.  The 
answer,  I  suppose,  is,  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  thinking  of  God  as  a  designer  led  men 
to  try  to  frame  a  counter-theory  which  should 
be  more  free  from  objections  and  so  easier  of 
acceptance.  To  regard  Nature  as  an  organism, 
or  great  living  whole,  realising  its  end  sponta- 
neously, and  not  dependent  on  any  external, 
supra-mundane  cause,  brings  to  some  minds  a 
satisfaction  which  they  cannot  find  in  the  rival 
hypothesis  of  a  designing  God.  We  may  note, 
in  passing,  that  there  are  many  variations  of  the 
theory  which  refuses  to  interpret  Nature's  causal- 
ity in  terms  of  conscious  mind.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  them  here.  The  point  about  them 
all,  whether  they  speak  of  instinct  or  unconscious 
reason  or  immanent  idea,  is,  that  they  agree  in 
characterising  the  operation  of  Nature,  or  of  the 
first  principle,  upon  which  Nature  depends,  in  a 
manner  which  precludes  the  ascription  to  it  of 
anything  really  analogous  to  what  we  mean  by 
intelligent  activity.  Nature  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  self-contained  and  self-developing  system, 
working  unconsciously  after  the  fashion  in  which 
we  conceive  instinct  as  working.  But  the  ob- 
jections to  such  a  view  are  no  less  serious  than 
the  objections  to  calling  God  a  designer.     To 
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reduce  the  first  principle  and  ground  of  all  reality 
to  unconscious  reason  fails  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  my  intelligence.  My  own  reason  is  not  an 
unconscious  reason.  I  act  for  ends,  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  I  am  doing.  How  did  I, 
a  product  of  Nature,  arrive  at  a  stage  of  being 
which  represents  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the 
first  principle  ?  Can  you  derive  self-conscious- 
ness and  intelligence  from  Nature  if  they  were 
not  somehow  already  present  in  Nature  ?  "He 
that  made  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?  "  As  an 
intelligent  being  I  demand  in  the  source  from 
which  the  universe  has  been  derived  some 
quality  which  can  fairly  be  called  intelligence. 
Again,  are  we  not,  if  we  adopt  this  theory, 
explaining  the  obscure  by  the  more  obscure? 
Instinct,  or  unconscious  reason,  is  something  of 
whose  nature  we  are  completely  ignorant.  Why 
offer  this  as  our  final  explanation  of  the  world- 
process?  We  are  only  making  the  darkness 
more  intense.  We  should  remember  Kant's 
dictum,  that  it  is  illegitimate  to  substitute  for  a 
causality  with  which  we  are  familiar  one  which 
is  unfamiliar  and  inexplicable.  Finally,  as  Janet 
points  out,1  why  should  we  refuse  to  refer  the 

1  Final  Causes,  bk.  ii.,  chap,  iii.,  pp.  358,  359. 
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unconscious  activities  of  Nature  to  a  conscious 
and  intelligent  source  ?  Why  are  we  to  regard 
these  activities  as  self-existent  and  ultimate  ? 
If  spontaneous  now  in  their  operation  they  may 
yet  owe  their  existence  to  the  original  causal 
activity  of  the  Divine  will  and  mind  ;  or,  as  we 
may  with  perhaps  more  reason  maintain,  they 
may  be  the  expressions  of  a  continually  operative 
Divine  causality,  the  witnesses  of  a  God  im- 
manent in  all  His  works.  We  cannot  rest  in  a 
theory  which  is  so  paralysing  to  the  higher  in- 
tincts  of  our  personality. 

Can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of  God  as 
a  designer  ?  Can  we  overcome  the  weaknesses 
which  are  inherent  in  the  teleological  argument  ? 
Criticisms  of  the  argument  from  design  usually 
centre  round  this  objection,  that  design  is  an 
unworthy  conception  to  be  applied  to  God.  It 
is  deemed  unworthy  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

(a)  The  argument  gives  you  only  an  architect 
and  not  a  creator  of  the  world.  When  man 
designs  he  works  upon  a  material  which  he  did 
not  create,  but  which  he  finds  ready  to  hand ; 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  argument  from  final 
causes  cannot  establish  more  than  this  in  the 
case  of  God.     All  it  can  show  is,  that,  upon  a 
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given  matter,  intelligence  imposes  order  and  ar- 
rangement. The  objection,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is  certainly  valid.  The  argument  from  design 
cannot  establish  the  existence  of  a  creator.  But 
the  problem  of  creation  is,  surely,  an  independent 
problem  which  calls  for  a  separate  inquiry.  The 
teleologist  is  not  concerned  with  the  question  of 
creation.  His  task  is  to  vindicate  the  existence 
of  an  intelligence  which  works  through  Nature 
to  realise  ends.  He  finds  in  Nature  order, 
adaptations,  adjustments,  and  argues  that  these 
things  can  have  their  origin  only  in  a  mind  and 
will  which  called  them  into  being  and  acts  with 
intelligent  purpose.  The  apparent  design  is  no 
less  if  you  assume  that  matter  eternally  existed. 
Whether  it  did  so  exist  or  no  is  a  problem  of  a 
different  order.  The  core  of  the  teleological 
argument,  the  passage,  that  is,  from  certain 
features  in  the  natural  scheme  to  a  mind  in  and 
behind  the  scheme,  remains  sound.  It  involves 
a  confusion  of  the  issue  to  drag  in  the  question 
of  creation. 

(6)  A  similar  line  of  defence  helps  us  to  dis- 
pose of  the  second  objection,  that  the  argument 
from  design  does  not  enable  us  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  God  who  is  perfectly  wise  and 
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good,  but  only  of  a  God  who  is  very  wise  and 
good.  We  survey  only  a  limited  field ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  argue  to  a  God  who  is  able 
to  produce  more  than  the  amount  of  order  and 
adaptation  which  we  actually  observe.  But  this 
is  a  criticism  which,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  teleologist's 
contention.  He  is  concerned,  not  with  existences 
which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his  experience, 
but  with  the  adaptations  which  confront  him 
day  by  day  in  the  natural  world.  He  is  asking 
what  explanation  he  can  find  of  these ;  and  he 
maintains  that  the  only  explanation  lies  in  the 
assumption  of  an  intelligent  God  who  produced 
these  adaptations,  and  who,  through  them,  is 
realising  certain  ends.  However  far  we  go  in 
our  exploration  of  Nature,  everywhere  we  find 
it  to  be  a  home  of  order  and  adaptation ;  and 
so  the  conviction,  which,  as  a  practical  postulate, 
underlies  all  the  work  of  scientific  investigation, 
is  borne  in  upon  us,  that  the  universe,  in  all  its 
parts,  displays  the  same  features.  We  see 
enough  of  Nature  to  make  us  argue  to  the 
existence  of  a  Divine  mind,  whose  operations 
are  so  vast  and  wonderful  that  we  readily  predi- 
cate of  that  mind  the  attribute  of  perfection, 
even  though  we  may  not  be  logically  justified 
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in  so  doing.1  The  fact  that  the  whole  range  of 
existence  is  not  open  to  our  inspection  does  not 
destroy  the  evidences  of  design  which  meet  us 
in  the  more  limited  regions  which  we  can  ob- 
serve. The  problem  of  the  absolute  perfection 
of  God  involves  other  considerations  than  those 
which  affect  the  teleologist.  In  particular,  it  in- 
volves the  very  important  consideration,  whether 
a  finite  mind  can  form  any  positive  conception 
at  all  of  what  absolute  perfection  is.  We  must 
not  criticise  the  argument  from  design  for  failing 
to  establish  a  conclusion,  which,  when  the  argu- 
ment is  rightly  stated,  it  never  sets  out  to 
establish. 

(c)  Again,  why  should  we  attribute  to  God  a 
conception,  like  that  of  design,  which  implies  an 
effort  to  bring  about  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  conditions,  and  involves  a  lengthy  process 
of  attaining  an  end  through  a  succession  of 
means  ?  Cannot  God  be  thought  of  as  creating 
at  one  moment  the  matter  and  the  adaptation  ? 
Is  it  not  an  unworthy  conception  of  the  Divine 
activity,  thus  to  regard  it,  as  working  up  into 
shape  a  refractory  material  ?     This  is,  probably, 

1  See  Martineau,  Study  of  Religion,  vol.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  chap, 
i.,  sec.  i. 
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the  criticism  which  is,  more  than  any  other, 
directed  against  the  argument  from  design,  and 
it  possesses  this  validity,  that  it  warns  us  against 
applying  to  God  the  idea  of  design  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  it  is  applied  to  human  activity. 
In  God  we  may  reasonably  postulate  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  execution,  in  which  design  in  the 
lower  sense  is  transcended  and  taken  up  into  a 
higher  mode  of  activity,  whereby  it  is  made,  not 
less  than  design,  but  more.  But,  until  man 
becomes  God,  he  cannot  hope  to  make  clear  to 
himself  the  precise  nature  of  God's  manner  of 
operation,  though  he  may  do  more  justice  to  its 
real  character,  by  substituting  for  the  calculating 
activity  of  the  designer  the  thought  of  an  activity 
which  works  by  free,  spontaneous  impulse,  and 
which  is  not  compelled  to  think  out  beforehand 
each  detail  of  the  scheme,  or  laboriously  co- 
ordinate means  to  reach  a  remote  end.  But 
for  us,  who  look  out  upon  the  adaptations  in 
Nature  and  who  live  under  the  conditions  of 
the  time-process,  the  Divine  activity  must  ap- 
pear as  the  activity  of  an  intelligence  which 
reaches  an  end  through  a  succession  of  appro- 
priate means.  We  cannot  free  ourselves  from 
the  time-process,  and  so  are  compelled  to  break 
up  the  unity  and  immediacy  of  the  creative  act 
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into  the  stages  of  an  activity  which  is  construed 
in  terms  of  time.  But  I  am  unable  to  see  that 
the  core  of  the  argument  is  rendered  unsound. 
The  essence  of  the  conception  of  design  is  to  be 
found  in  the  thought  that  intelligence  is  present, 
and  it  still  remains  true  that  order,  adaptation, 
arrangement,  can  be  explained  only  if  you  postu- 
late intelligence  behind  them.  That  intelligence 
may  act  in  ways  unlike  those  which  characterise 
the  operations  of  a  human  mind  without  ceasing 
to  be  intelligence.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  Divine  mind  could  reveal  itself,  as  such,  to 
mans  mind,  unless  it  were  through  a  develop- 
ment which  involved  the  use  of  means  to  achieve 
ends. 

(d)  Once  more,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  deroga- 
tory to  the  Divine  dignity  to  think  of  God  as  de- 
signing, because  this  implies  that  God  wishes  to 
reach  certain  ends,  and  so  is  not  self-sufficient. 
He  needs  something  for  His  own  further  self- 
satisfaction.  But  such  a  criticism  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  theory  which  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe.  Why 
should  God  create  at  all,  or  call  into  being  a 
human  race?  The  difficulty  is  no  greater  for 
those  who  speak  of  God  as  designing  than  for 
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those  who  prefer  to  use  other  language  about 
Him.  Nor  can  it  fairly  be  maintained  that  ac- 
tivity for  certain  ends  implies  the  presence  of  a 
defect  in  the  agent.  A  poet  may  create  in  his 
own  mind  a  poem.  If  he  puts  it  upon  paper  has 
he  thereby  proved  himself  defective  in  any  sense 
in  which  he  was  not  defective  before  ?  The  crea- 
tive activity  of  God  need  imply  no  limitation 
upon  His  self-sufficiency.  He  may  be  thought 
of  as  moving  continually  towards  the  realisation 
of  ends,  and  yet  as  being  complete  in  Himself 
all  the  while,  and  as  viewing  the  whole  temporal 
process  as  one  single  act.  Any  limitations  upon 
God,  which  the  act  of  creating  a  universe  may 
involve,  are  self-imposed  limitations,  which  are, 
therefore,  really  evidences  of  all  the  greater 
power.  Not  a  few  of  our  difficulties  in  this  con- 
nection arise  because  creation  is  thought  of  as 
beginning  at  a  certain  point  in  time.  The  idea 
of  creation,  as  an  endless  process,  and  of  the 
universe  as  the  continuous  self-expression  and 
self- revelation  of  God,  will  be  found  on  deeper 
reflection  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  conception.1 

1  The  whole  problem  of  creation,  and  of  what  we  mean 
when  we  use  the  word,  demands  a  separate  treatment.  See 
Lotze's  Philosophy  of  Religion,  chap.  iii.  All  we  are  con- 
cerned here  to  show  is,  that  the  difficulties  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  argument  from  design. 
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(e)  The  last  criticism  with  which  we  propose 
to  deal  is,  that  the  argument  from  design  enables 
you  to  conclude  only  to  the  existence  of  God  as 
standing  in  an  external  relation  to  the  world,  a 
conception  which  cannot  satisfy  the  necessities 
of  our  thought.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
popular  mind  does  picture  God  as  a  great  ex- 
ternal designer,  who,  with  infinite  skill  and 
wisdom,  arranges  the  exquisite  adaptations  which 
abound  in  Nature  ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  such 
a  thought  of  God,  when  we  begin  to  reflect  upon 
it,  is  found  to  be  one  in  which  we  cannot  rest. 
All  the  old  difficulties  about  the  existence  of 
matter  at  once  confront  us.  Does  God  find 
matter  already  existing  to  His  hand  ?  Or  does 
He  first  create  it  in  an  unorganised  condition 
and  then  impose  order  upon  it  ?  Whatever  God 
is  He  must  be  thought  of  as  the  immanent  reason 
and  indwelling  principle  of  life  of  the  universe,1 
and  the  whole  temporal  process  must  be  re- 
garded as  you  would  regard  an  organism  whose 
development  is  from  within  and  self-contained. 
We  cannot  apply  to  God  the  conception  of 
design  in  the  form  in  which  we  apply  it  to  a 

1See  J.  Caird,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
P-  139- 
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human  workman.  But  none  the  less  do  the 
adaptations  of  the  natural  world  inevitably  sug- 
gest to  us  intelligence  as  their  cause,  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  when  we  speak  of  design 
what  we  mean,  primarily,  is  intelligence.  The 
question  of  the  immanence  or  transcendence  of 
God  is  a  problem  of  a  different  order.  In  re- 
jecting the  conception  of  God  as  a  designer  we 
must  be  careful  to  insist  that  we  still  think 
of  the  operative  cause  as  intelligent  and  pur- 
posive. 

The  refusal  to  attribute  design  to  God  is 
sometimes  part  of  a  larger  refusal  to  allow  that 
any  quality  or  characteristic  which  has  meaning 
among  men  can  be  predicated  of  the  infinite. 
We  are  bidden  to  remember  how  little  of  the 
mystery  of  existence  we  can  explain.  Both  in 
time  and  space  the  universe  appears  to  be  with- 
out limit,  and  our  minds  are  dwarfed  by  it.  Can 
we  hope,  it  is  urged,  to  comprehend  in  any  way 
the  nature  of  God,  the  non-phenomenal  cause 
from  which  flows  all  this  unending  succession  of 
phenomena?  Is  not  God  a  name  merely  for 
the  great  unknown  and  impenetrable  back- 
ground lying  out  there  beyond  us,  inaccessible 
to  our  finite  reason  ?     But  such  a  conception  of 
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the  infinite  inevitably  leads  to  scepticism,  and 
destroys  any  hope  which  we  may  have  of 
rendering  our  experience  orderly  and  intelli- 
gible. This  agnostic  creed  is  impossible  as  a 
final  creed,  and  can  be  shown  to  rest  on  no 
sound  logical  basis.  Is  it  conceivable  that  mind, 
which  is  the  organ  we  have  for  knowing  God, 
cuts  us  off  from  that  knowledge  just  because  it 
is  our  own  mind  ?  Let  us  suppose  God  to  exist 
and  to  have  given  us  our  minds.  Is  it  a  tenable 
theory,  that  the  faculty  of  knowledge  which  He 
has  given  us  is  the  one  barrier  which  prevents 
us  from  knowing  Him?  And  how,  if,  in  virtue 
of  your  finitude,  you  can  say  nothing  whatever 
about  Him,  can  you  even  say  that  He  exists? 
You  are,  in  saying  that  He  exists,  predicating 
something  of  Him.  You  have  established 
communications  between  yourself  and  the  un- 
knowable, and,  to  that  extent  at  any  rate,  the 
unknowable  has  changed  its  character  and  has 
become  the  unknown,  or  the  only  partially 
known.  But  if  God  is  partially  known  there  is 
reasonable  hope  that  we  may  progressively 
come  to  know  more  of  Him.  The  unknowable 
can  never  be  the  goal  of  human  thought.  The 
unknown  is  that  goal,  but,  then,  the  unknown 
can  more  and  more  reveal  to  us  its  secrets,  and 
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so  becomes  the  known.  To  set  up  the  infinite 
as  equivalent  to  the  impenetrable  reality  which 
fades  into  mystery  the  moment  that  we  try  to 
compass  it,  is  to  misuse  the  word.  The  infinite 
has  another  meaning,  in  which  it  becomes,  not 
a  mystery  of  darkness,  but  a  mystery  of  light. 
Let  us  grant,  by  all  means,  that  we  cannot  make 
completely  clear  to  ourselves  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  activity ;  yet  we  may  still  assert  that  it 
must  have  true  affinities  with  what  is  highest 
and  best  in  our  own  activity.  Our  wonder  will 
be  heightened,  but  our  minds  will  not  be  para- 
lysed. We  take  our  stand  upon  our  own  per- 
sonality. We  are  ourselves  causally  active  ;  we 
act  with  intelligence  to  reach  ends ;  and  we 
know  ourselves  to  be  free  and  responsible. 
We  find  here  something  which  may  serve  as  a 
type  of  the  Divine  causality.  In  passing  from 
ourselves  to  God  undoubtedly  we  exercise  faith. 
There  is  an  act  of  moral  trust,  that  the  causality, 
which  underlies  the  movement  of  the  universe, 
is  not  altogether  alien  from  what  is  highest  in 
our  own  being.  Reason  cannot,  perhaps,  com- 
pletely justify  the  step  which  we  take,  but,  then, 
man  is  more  than  reason.  The  movement  of 
his  personality  is  one  and  undivided,  and  truth 
enters  by  other  avenues  than  those  of  the  in- 
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tellect  alone.  The  charge  of  anthropomorphism, 
which  is  often  levelled  against  the  theist,  has, 
indeed,  some  justification  in  it,  if  the  theist  attri- 
butes to  God  a  human  body,  or  the  feelings 
which  depend  upon  some  bodily  organ,  or  if  he 
insists  that  mind  exists  in  God  in  the  precise 
form  in  which  it  exists  in  ourselves.  But  there 
is  an  anthropomorphism  of  a  nobler  type,  which 
maintains  that  there  exist  in  God  qualities  which 
really  correspond  to  the  qualities  of  will  and 
intelligence  and  goodness  which  are  found  in 
men.  All  that  the  teleologist  is  concerned  to 
contend  for  is  this,  that  what  we  call  design  in 
man  has  in  God  a  real  counterpart,  inasmuch  as 
the  results  achieved  both  by  God  and  man  are 
achieved  through  the  operation  of  conscious 
intelligence,  though  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
activity  may  be  very  different  from  the  mode 
of  the  human.  The  first  rude  attempt  of  an 
amateur  to  paint  a  picture  belongs  to  the  same 
order  of  existence  as  the  supreme  genius  of  a 
Raphael.  In  the  same  way,  as  regards  the 
presence  of  intelligence,  the  mind  of  man  and 
the  mind  of  God  are  akin.  The  argument  from 
design  possesses  enormous  value,  as  being  an 
attempt  to  unfold  the  nature  of  a  belief  which 
lies  beyond  logical  demonstration  ;  a  belief  of 
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which  men  find  themselves  possessed  when 
they  awake  to  consciousness  of  the  meaning  of 
their  own  existence ;  the  belief  in  an  ultimate 
intelligence,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
God. 
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CHAPTER  X 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

EVOLUTION  or  Development1  is  the 
key-word  which  unlocks  the  mind  of  the 
present  age.  But  the  word  is  a  purely  descrip- 
tive one,  a  formal  term  indicating  a  process  of 
becoming.  To  describe  the  history  of  anything, 
the  movement  by  which  it  has  come  to  be  what 
it  is,  is  not  to  explain  it.  We  may  be  able  to 
show  in  detail  the  successive  stages  through 
which  the  acorn  passes  in  its  development  into 
an  oak,  to  trace  them  in  their  completeness,  to 
observe  how  one  modification  melts  by  almost 
imperceptible  change  into  another,  but  in  doing 
this  we  have  not  explained  or  interpreted  the 

1  The  two  terms  may  be  taken  as  identical  in  meaning. 
If  there  is  any  shade  of  difference  between  them  we  might 
perhaps  say  that  evolution  directs  our  thought  rather  to  the 
source,  development  to  the  goal,  of  the  process  which  is 
under  investigation. 

(2IO) 
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growth  of  the  tree.  We  are  no  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  how  or  why  all  this 
happens.  The  causes  of  the  development  have 
not  been  discovered,  nor  its  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance for  our  thought  determined.  So  far  we 
are  moving  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  and 
have  not  penetrated  into  their  hidden  depths. 
Our  task  has  been  one  of  simple  description. 
As  used  by  science  the  word  evolution  refers 
either  to  the  life-history  of  organic  forms  or  to 
the  wider  history  of  the  universe  as  a  whole. 
But  the  term  is  also  applied  to  any  subject- 
matter  which  can  be  shown  to  have  a  history, 
such  as  sculpture,  religion,  the  constitution  of  a 
state ;  and,  when  so  applied,  it  emphasises  the  fact 
that  all  presents  have  grown  out  of  a  past  and 
are  unfolding  into  a  future,  and  that,  if  we  would 
understand  what  we  are  investigating,  we  must, 
as  a  preliminary  condition  of  our  inquiry,  adopt 
the  genetic  or  historical  method.  The  spirit  of 
the  age  is  pre-eminently  historical ;  and,  because 
it  is  that,  it  is  also  critical.  A  critical  age  is  one 
which  has  learned  to  compare  its  present  with 
its  past.  It  neither  acquiesces  complacently  in 
existing  conditions  nor  regards  them  as  final  and 
permanently  fixed.  But  it  seeks  to  know  how 
things  have  come  to  be  what  they  are,  and  to- 
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wards  what  they  are  tending.  It  will  ask,  for 
example,  whether  the  doctrinal  statements  of 
theology,  which  were  accepted  by  an  earlier 
generation,  may  not  contain  an  admixture  of 
elements  which  are  local  and  accidental,  and 
which  the  present  age  may  have  to  discard ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  political  revolution,  it  will 
endeavour  to  discover  the  signs  of  earlier  unrest 
which  were  prophetic  of  the  final  upheaval,  and 
to  determine  the  essential  bearing  of  the  revolu- 
tion upon  the  future  life  of  the  state  or  nation. 
An  age  whose  spirit  is  historical  is  one  which 
has  reflected  upon  the  antecedents  out  of  which 
it  has  sprung.  It  is  aware  of  its  ancestry  and 
so  of  itself.  It  faces  towards  both  the  past  and 
the  future  and  knows  itself  as  mediating  between 
them. 

It  would  be  outside  our  present  purpose  to 
trace  with  any  fulness  of  treatment  the  process 
of  development  by  which  the  spirit  of  our  own 
age  has  itself  become  possessed  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  I  have  described ;  but  one,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  study  that  process,  will 
see  how  the  Romantic  movement,  which  began 
in  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  some- 
thing essentially  introspective  and  subjective  in 
method,  took  a  new  lease  of  life  and  became 
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more  sober  and  less  fanciful  when  it  turned  to 
the  study  of  history.  Past  history  was  regarded 
no  more  as  a  matter  for  the  chronicler  or  the 
antiquarian  alone,  but  men  began  to  realise  that 
the  past  was  still  alive,  and  that  its  life  could  be 
recovered  by  a  sympathetic  insight.  We  find 
arising  a  genuine  interest  in  the  past,  of  which, 
among  our  own  writers,  the  romances  of  Scott 
may  be  taken  as  an  example.  This  was  the 
age  in  which  the  true  study  of  history  began,  in 
which  the  modern  historical  method  was  born. 
The  sense  of  the  continuity  of  human  life  im- 
pressed itself  upon  men's  minds,  and  they  began 
to  understand  how  every  age  was  vitally  linked 
with  and  obeyed  its  predecessors,  and  how  even 
reaction  was  a  form  of  obedience.  The  past 
therefore  must  be  investigated  if  the  present 
would  be  rendered  intelligible.  Laws,  customs, 
institutions,  religion,  art,  all  must  be  carefully 
examined  in  the  light  of  their  historical  evolu- 
tion, for  the  secret  of  their  present  meaning  was 
to  be  found  in  the  past  from  which  they  had 
sprung.  Research  into  the  past  gradually  grew 
scientific  in  scope  and  scholarly  in  method. 
Already  the  conception  of  development  was 
dominating  men's  thought,  and,  having  taken 
root  there,  it  became  marvellously  reinforced  by 
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the  further  application  of  the  idea  in  biology 
and  geology.  To  England  belongs  the  honour 
of  having  produced  the  men  who  worked  the 
transformation  in  the  field  of  natural  science ; 
Lyell,  in  geology,  with  his  substitution  for  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  conception  of  slow-working, 
uniform,  natural  processes ;  and,  in  biology, 
Darwin,  with  his  doctrine  of  descent  in  place 
of  that  of  special  creation.  Thus  hand  in  hand 
with  the  historic  interest  shown  in  the  past 
went  investigation  by  careful  and  patient  re- 
search of  the  facts  of  Nature  in  the  present, 
leading  to  the  growth  of  the  modern  scientific 
temper  and  the  inductive  method.  And  the 
broad  result  of  this  change  of  attitude  both  in 
science  and  history  is,  that  to-day  we  find  our- 
selves mastered  by  this  sovereign  conception 
of  development,  whose  richness  and  complexity 
seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  We  have  no  chance, 
then,  to  understand  the  age  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the 
historical  attitude  and  to  think  things  in  terms 
of  growth  and  evolution. 

But  there  is  one  important  caution  to  be 
borne  in  mind  at  the  outset.  Because  develop- 
ment is  only  a  formal  term,  descriptive  of  a 
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process,  its  inner  meaning  is  not  necessarily  the 
same  in  the  various  spheres  in  which  the  con- 
ception is  applied.  The  dynamic  factors  of  one 
development  may  be  entirely  inadequate  to  ex- 
plain another.  The  factors,  which  explain  in- 
organic evolution  (if  indeed  you  can  use  the 
word  evolution  of  inorganic  changes)  do  not 
explain  evolution  in  the  animal  world.  Even 
if  you  allow  that  natural  selection  is  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  development  of  the  various 
species  of  plants  and  animals,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  human  history  can  be  interpreted 
by  the  use  of  that  one  principle.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  two  spheres  are  obvious  on 
a  moment's  reflection.  In  the  animal  world  you 
have  a  struggle  for  existence,  a  ruthless  and 
endless  competition,  in  which  the  unfit  go  to 
the  wall  and  perish.  But  when  man  appears 
upon  the  scene,  though  there  is  certainly  struggle 
and  competition,  yet  they  are  traversed  by  the 
law  of  love  and  sympathy.  Morality  emerges 
and  transforms  by  its  presence  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  development.  Huxley  insisted  upon  this 
in  his  Romanes  lecture,  Evolution  and  Ethics, 
where  he  pointed  out  that  man  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  by  the  ladder  of  animal  cunning 
and  ferocity,  and,  when  he  found  himself  there, 
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proceeded  to  disown  the  instrument  by  which 
he  had  achieved  his  ascent.  We  must  remem- 
ber, then,  that  the  great  world-process  is  made 
up  of  subordinate  processes  of  development, 
each  of  which  has  to  be  explained  by  the  cata- 
gories  and  methods  appropriate  to  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
some  general  principles  and  canons  for  interpret- 
ing the  idea  of  development  in  its  broader  and 
more  formal  aspect,  which  shall  be  universally 
applicable  wherever  any  evolutionary  process 
is  under  investigation.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  the  attempt  to  discover  a  few  such  prin- 
ciples. 

(a)  The  question  which  we  naturally  first  ask 
ourselves,  is  this  :  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween development  and  change?  Develop- 
ment includes  change,  as  is  obvious.  But  what 
further  conceptions  does  it  include  which  are  not 
involved  in  the  simpler  idea  of  change  ?  Per- 
haps we  shall  best  make  clear  to  ourselves  the 
difference  between  the  two  ideas  by  the  use  of 
a  simple  illustration.  Imagine  a  ball  travelling 
along  a  groove  which  is  bounded  at  either  end 
by  a  block,  and  imagine,  further,  that  when  the 
ball  reaches  one  end  of  the  groove  it  at  once 
travels  back  to  the  other  end,  and  so  goes  on 
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indefinitely,  always  traversing  and  retraversing 
the  same  path.  There  we  have  a  series  or 
succession  of  changes.  At  each  moment  the 
ball  is  altering  its  position,  and  we,  in  watching 
it,  are  receiving  a  succession  of  varying  impres- 
sions. But  we  do  not  think  of  applying  the 
word  development  to  that  series  of  changes  ; 
for  we  regard  them  merely  as  recurrent  phases 
of  movement,  in  which  the  fiftieth  journey  of 
the  ball  tells  us  nothing  more  than  the  first  had 
told  us.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  watch 
the  changes  which  happen  to  the  seed  as  it 
undergoes  its  life-history  and  becomes  the  plant, 
there  we  unhesitatingly  speak  of  the  seed  as 
developing.  Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  because 
we  view  each  change  in  relation  to  the  end  or 
goal  which  is  to  be  the  final  outcome  of  all  the 
changes  ?  The  idea  of  end  or  purpose  at  once 
comes  in  to  give  meaning  to  the  successive 
changes  which  we  witness,  and  our  minds  unify 
the  whole  series  of  modifications  and  regard 
them  as  a  continuous  series  having  relation  to 
an  end,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  attained  through 
their  succession.  In  the  case  of  the  seed  we 
know,  of  course,  that  other  seeds  have  become 
plants,  and  so  we  predict  an  end  for  this  par- 
ticular development  with  assurance.     And  we 
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can,  to  some  extent,  formally,  at  any  rate,  define 
what  the  end  of  the  development  is  to  be.  The 
seed,  we  say,  is  developing  towards  the  end  of 
growing  true  to  type,  or  of  being  perfect  of  its 
kind,  or  of  becoming  a  self-maintaining  whole, 
which  shall  then,  when  its  own  cycle  of  life  is 
complete,  perpetuate  itself  in  another  similar 
organism.  Sometimes  we  cannot  foresee  what 
the  goal  of  the  development  is  to  be,  or  cannot 
see  it  in  its  completeness.  We  cannot,  for 
instance,  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
goal,  towards  which  we  believe  that  human 
society  is  moving ;  or,  if  an  entirely  unknown 
seed  was  discovered,  we  could  not  describe  in 
any  detail  what  the  form  of  the  mature  plant 
would  be.  Yet,  in  these  cases,  too,  we  should 
regard  the  changes  which  occurred  as  move- 
ments towards  an  end,  and  as  involving  ulti- 
mately some  conception  of  purpose,  because  we 
should  see,  almost  so  soon  as  the  development 
began,  that  the  changes  were  not  merely  quanti- 
tative changes  in  bulk,  but  qualitative  changes, 
by  which  the  organism  took  on  new  character- 
istics and  became  richer  in  content.  We  should 
observe  that  "  increasing  series  of  results  "  which 
Lotze  mentions  as  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
growth.     Nor  should  we  be  content  to  regard 
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the  changes  as  due  merely  to  the  influence  of 
external  conditions  upon  the  organism,  but  we 
should  attribute  to  the  organism  a  power  of 
spontaneous  development,  and  view  it,  as  in 
some  measure  a  self-maintaining  whole,  reacting 
in  its  own  appropriate  manner  to  the  influences 
of  the  environment.  Development,  then,  differs 
from  change  in  that  it  is  change  determined 
towards  an  end,  and  we  seem  compelled  to 
interpret  it  in  teleological  terms.  If  we  re- 
move all  thought  of  any  goal  to  be  reached  by 
the  developing  organism,  development  appears 
to  have  no  meaning  for  our  minds.  Is  it  true, 
however,  that  development  always  shows  move- 
ment towards  greater  complexity  and  greater 
richness  of  content  ?  Are  there  not  changes  in 
the  life  of  organisms  which  result  in  simplifica- 
tions of  structure,  so  that  the  forms  become,  as 
we  say,  degenerate  ?  Does  not  history  show 
epochs  of  retrogression  and  decline?  Diffi- 
culties such  as  these  are  really  questions  of 
definition.  The  large  process  of  evolution  cer- 
tainly includes  movements  in  both  directions,  to- 
wards greater  complexity  and  greater  simplicity, 
and  development  is  nowhere  always  unilinear. 
We  may  refuse  to  apply  the  term  development 
to  such  retrograde  movements  if  we  insist  upon 
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making  increase  in  complexity  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  development.  Yet,  even  in  a  process 
of  degeneration  there  still  remain  the  reference 
to  an  end,  and  the  realisation  in  the  degenerate 
conditions  of  tendencies  which  in  the  more 
complete  state  were  unrealised,  and  this  would 
seem  to  bring  the  process  within  the  general 
conception  of  development.  It  remains  true, 
however,  that  our  criterion  of  development  is 
usually  taken  from  those  instances  of  it  which 
reveal  a  gradual  unfolding  of  what  is  more 
complex  and  more  full  of  meaning.  Increase 
of  significance,  and  movement  towards  an  end, 
these  two  characteristics  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  our  conception.  The  movement  to- 
wards greater  fulness  is,  however,  accompanied 
by  some  measure  of  loss.  What  is  vital  in  the 
past  is  taken  up  and  re -embodied  in  the  new 
stage  upon  which  the  development  enters  ;  what 
is  not  vital  and  essential  is  left  behind.  The 
snake  casts  its  slough,  the  butterfly  emerges 
from  the  chrysalis,  the  man  outgrows  the  ideas 
of  childhood,  the  earlier  formulations  of  a  truth 
may  be  imperfect,  and  the  truth  may  have  to 
be  re-expressed.  Yet,  in  all  these  cases,  what 
is  discarded  is  not  of  intrinsic  importance.  It 
is  but  the  temporary  expression  of  the  living 
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principle  which  is  ever  forcing  its  way  to  fuller 
manifestation  of  itself,  which,  as  it  nears  the 
goal  of  the  process,  ever  more  and  more  reveals 
its  true  nature  in  all  its  concreteness.  We  may- 
apply  to  a  development  the  thought  which  under- 
lies the  song  sung  by  Ariel  in  The  Tempest : — 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Change  determined  towards  an  end,  which  re- 
veals the  immanent  purpose  and  meaning  of  the 
whole  movement,  is  the  first  thought,  which  our 
analysis  of  the  idea  of  development  brings  to 
light. 

(d)  From  this  point  the  transition  is  both 
natural  and  easy  to  the  second  canon  for  in- 
terpreting development,  the  canon,  that  it  is  in 
the  end  and  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  process 
that  the  true  explanation  of  the  development 
lies.  The  oak  unfolds  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  the  acorn.  You  cannot  understand  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  seed  except  by  reference  to  the 
mature  plant  into  which  it  grows.     A  movement 
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in  history  must  exhaust  itself  and  reach  its  final 
stage  if  you  are  to  appreciate  all  that  it  implies. 
There  is  more  in  the  end  than  there  was  in 
the  beginning ;  or,  as  we  should  perhaps  rather 
say,  what  we  describe  as  being  potential  and 
implicit  in  the  germ  becomes  explicit  as  the 
development  proceeds.  Thus  each  stage  in  a 
development  is  prophetic  and  anticipatory  of 
the  succeeding  stage.  Its  outlook  is  towards 
the  future ;  it  is  pregnant  with  issues  that  are 
yet  to  be. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  development  seems 
sufficiently  obvious.  Yet  there  are  not  wanting 
thinkers  who  reverse  this  method  of  reasoning, 
and  maintain  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  de- 
velopment which  gives  you  the  true  canon  for 
interpreting  the  whole.  Analyse  the  beginning, 
we  are  told,  discover  the  elements  and  factors 
there  present,  and  we  shall  have  all  that  we 
need  for  understanding  the  movement.  The 
apparent  greater  fulness  of  the  later  stages  is, 
it  is  argued,  something  which  may  be  neglected, 
as  contributing  nothing  which  is  of  any  import- 
ance to  the  general  meaning  of  the  process. 
This  is  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  materialist, 
who,  starting  with  matter  as  the  only  reality, 
and  then  finding  himself  confronted  by  the  fact 
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of  mind,  treats  consciousness  as  a  mere  by- 
product of  material  factors,  which  may  be 
neglected  in  the  final  construction  of  his  cold, 
dead,  soulless  universe.  It  is  the  attitude  of 
the  revolutionary  reformer,  who  would  sweep 
away  at  one  stroke  all  the  complex  products  of 
a  long  social  development,  would  wipe  clean  the 
slate,  and  rebuild  society  on  the  ruins  of  its  dead 
past.  In  theology  the  same  phenomenon  is 
witnessed.  You  hear  men  crying  out  for  the 
abolition  of  all  dogma,  and  urging  a  return  to 
the  simple  ethical  teaching  of  the  founder  of 
Christianity,  on  the  ground  that  the  technical 
definitions  of  the  theologian  are  simply  so  much 
meaningless  accretion,  like  the  weeds  which 
gather  about  the  sides  of  the  unused  boat.  But 
such  an  attitude  seems  to  be  a  negation  of  what 
development  implies,  and  empties  the  whole 
conception  of  its  meaning. 

Dr.  E.  Caird  in  his  Evolution  of  Religion l 
well  illustrates  the  procedure  of  these  rival 
schools  of  thought.  He  instances  religion,  and 
the  method  of  defining  it.  As  we  survey  the 
field  of  religious  phenomena  we  find  religion 
existing   in   various   degrees   of    development. 

Volume  i.,  second  lecture. 
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At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  is  the  savage 
with  his  crude  superstition  ;  at  the  upper  end 
is  Christianity ;  while  midway  between  the  two 
are  innumerable  forms  of  belief  and  worship, 
existing  in  every  degree  of  development.  The 
history  of  religion  has  been,  in  part  at  any  rate, 
the  history  of  progress  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  types.  When  we  ask,  how,  in  the  face 
of  this  varied  subject-matter,  we  are  to  define 
religion,  we  meet  with  two  answers.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  told,  that,  since  religion  has 
developed,  we  must  seek  for  our  definition  of 
its  true  nature  in  the  highest  known  form  of  it, 
for  it  is  in  the  supreme  type  that  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  evolution  lies.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  bidden,  if  we  would  do  justice  in  our 
definition  to  all  the  existing  forms  of  religion, 
to  seek  out  the  common  element  in  all  the 
forms,  that  something  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  dim  gropings  of  the  savage  as  well  as  of  the 
reasonable  faith  of  the  Christian.  This  common 
element,  present  in  all  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment, is  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole. 
But,  if  we  adopt  this  latter  view,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  two  difficulties.  First,  we  are 
neglecting  the  specific  qualities  of  the  highest 
form  of  religion.     Christianity  is  clearly  some- 
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thing  far  nobler  and  higher  than  the  superstition 
of  the  savage.  Its  glory  lies  just  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  outgrown  those  lower  and  earlier 
forms  ;  and  to  define  it  in  terms  of  that  lower 
element,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  lower 
forms,  is  surely  to  do  it  scant  justice.  To  sub- 
stitute for  a  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  the 
belief  in  dependence  on  some  higher  power  or 
powers,  vaguely  conceived,  or  regarded  as  cruel 
and  capricious,  is  plainly  to  be  unfair  to  Christi- 
anity. Secondly,  we  are  neglecting  the  essential 
fact,  that  the  lower  forms  of  religion  have  de- 
veloped, and  so  must  themselves  be  regarded 
as  capable  and  prophetic  of  higher  achievements 
in  the  future.  To  insist  on  the  common  element 
in  all  religions,  as  expressing  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  religion,  is  to  forget  that  religion  is,  by 
its  very  nature,  a  progressive  thing,  which  must 
be  judged  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  its 
possibilities  and  its  capacity  for  further  growth. 
At  the  same  time,  it  would  hardly  be  right  to 
define  savage  religions  in  terms  of  Christianity, 
for,  obviously,  they  are  Christian  only  by  a  very 
liberal  interpretation  of  their  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment. The  truth  is,  as  Dr.  Caird  points 
out,  that,  though  the  meaning  of  a  development 

is  to  be  found  in  the  end  reached  by  the  de* 
15 
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velopment,  yet,  for  the  full  interpretation  of  it, 
you  must  read  the  process  both  backwards  and 
forwards.  Light  is  thrown  upon  the  movement 
from  both  ends  of  the  scale.  And,  if  a  definition 
of  religion  is  possible,  we  must  seek  for  such 
definition,  in  terms  of  some  principle  or  con- 
ception, which  is  itself  capable  of  progressive 
enrichment  as  it  is  applied  to  the  successive 
stages  of  the  development.  We  might,  for 
example,  adopt  some  such  provisional  definition 
of  religion  as  the  following  :  "  Religion  is  mans 
appropriation  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself". 
This  is  not,  of  course,  offered  as  being  in  any 
way  an  exact  or  adequate  definition  (to  find  a 
definition  of  religion  is  no  easy  task),  but  rather 
as  an  attempt  to  discover  some  illustration  of 
the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending. 
Here  we  have  a  conception  which  acquires  a 
growing  meaning  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
higher  types  of  religion.  The  savage  appro- 
priates God's  revelation  in  meagre  fashion.  He 
enters  into  some  kind  of  relationship  and  com- 
munion with  a  power  which  he  conceives  as 
superior  to  himself.  The  Christian  does  the 
same,  but  his  appropriation  is  richer  and  com- 
pleter, and  he  believes  that,  as  his  experience 
widens,  it  may  become  yet  more  complete.     To 
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define,   however,   is  not   the   important   thing. 
Definitions  are  always  inadequate  to  the  com- 
plexity and  concreteness  of  their  object.     Least 
of  all  are  definitions  satisfactory  when  you  are 
dealing  with  something    which    develops    and 
alters  as  it  grows.     For  at  every  moment  the 
growing  thing  leaves   its   past  behind  it   and 
emerges  into  fuller  existence.     You  can  never 
arrest  its  movement.     If  you  seize  upon   any 
single  stage  of  its  history,  and  try  to  define  it  in 
terms  of  that  stage,  you  find,  when  you  have 
finished  your  task,  that  the  object  of  your  defini- 
tion has  become  something  other  than  it  was. 
It  is  the  same,  yet  it  is  different ;  it  has,  in  its 
growth,  transcended   its   earlier  condition  and 
passed   beyond  it,  and   your  definition   is   not 
adequate  to  its  present  content.     But  though 
to  define  may  be  relatively  unimportant,  what 
is  important,  is  to  remember   that  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  development  do  not  provide  us  with 
material  which  will  enable  us  to  interpret  the 
whole  movement.      It  is  to  the  end  that  we 
must  look,  to  the  final  stage,  which  makes  ex- 
plicit the  meaning  of  the  earlier  stages.     For 
from  the  end  light  is  reflected  back  upon  the 
beginning.     The    beginning   takes   on   a   new 
glory,    and  we  see   it  full  of  the  possibilities 
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which  later  growths  have  made  actual.  We 
recall,  in  this  connection,  Browning's  lines  in 
Paracelsus.  The  poet  is  speaking  of  the  human 
faculties  of  power,  love,  knowledge,  and  says  : — 

Hints  and  previsions  of  which  faculties, 

Are  strewn  confusedly  everywhere  about 

The  inferior  natures,  and  all  lead  up  higher, 

All  shape  out  dimly  the  superior  race, 

The  heir  of  hopes  too  fair  to  turn  out  false, 

And  man  appears  at  last.     So  far  the  seal 

Is  put  on  life ;  one  stage  of  being  complete, 

One  scheme  wound  up :  and  from  the  grand  result 

A  supplementary  reflux  of  light, 

Illustrates  all  the  inferior  grades,  explains 

Each  back  step  in  the  circle.     Not  alone 

For  their  possessor  dawn  those  qualities, 

But  the  new  glory  mixes  with  the  heaven 

And  earth ;  man,  once  descried,  imprints  for  ever 

His  presence  on  all  lifeless  things  :  the  winds 

Are  henceforth  voices,  wailing  or  a  shout, 

A  querulous  mutter,  or  a  quick,  gay  laugh, 

Never  a  senseless  gust  now  man  is  born. 

The  herded  pines  commune,  and  have  deep  thoughts. 

Here  we  have  expressed  one  side  of  the  truth, 
that,  in  the  light  of  the  present,  the  whole  past 
receives  new  meaning.  And  a  little  later  in  the 
same  poem  we  see  the  other  side  of  the  truth, 
that  the  present  itself  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
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full  of  possibilities  which  the  future  will  make 
actual  : — 

All  tended  to  mankind, 
And,  man  produced,  all  has  its  end  thus  far : 
But  in  completed  man  begins  anew 
A  tendency  to  God.     Prognostics  told 
Man's  near  approach  ;  so  in  man's  self  arise 
August  anticipations,  symbols,  types, 
Of  a  dim  splendour  ever  on  before 
In  that  eternal  circle  run  by  life. 

(c)  The  third  canon >  for  interpreting  the  idea 
of  development  is,  that  the  value  or  significance 
of  a  thing  is  independent  of  its  origin  or  of  the 
method  by  which  it  came  to  be.  We  have 
already  referred  to  this  canon,  but  its  importance 
is  such  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  mentioning 
it  once  more.  Origin  is  no  test  of  validity. 
The  worth  of  my  personality  is  not  now  affected 
by  the  fact  that  once  I  existed  as  a  microscopic, 
unconscious  cell.  The  present  value  for  my 
thought  and  emotion  of  a  moral  act  is  not  one 
whit  diminished,  even  though  you  could  prove 
(which  I  should  hesitate  to  allow)  that  the  sense 

1  This  canon  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
our  second  canon.  The  second  canon  certainly  includes  it 
by  implication ;  yet,  for  purposes  of  exposition,  it  may  be 
treated  as  a  distinct  principle. 
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of  duty  has  slowly  arisen  out  of  impulses  which 
once  had  no  moral  colour.  Social  institutions 
do  not  lose  their  significance  because  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  development  of  society  from 
the  primitive  horde.  A  lowly  beginning  can- 
not discredit  a  noble  ending.  We  must  insist 
strongly  upon  this,  because  the  idea  of  evolution 
is  so  often  used,  as  we  have  seen,  to  depreciate 
much  that  we  think  of  value  and  importance. 
Religion,  for  example,  is  in  many  quarters 
belittled  by  tracing  its  origin  to  dreams  or 
ghost-worship.  We  are  asked  to  believe,  that, 
because  it  arose  (if  it  did  so  arise)  out  of  these 
crude  beginnings,  therefore  it  is  to-day  no  more 
significant  for  us  than  it  was  for  our  primitive 
ancestors,  and  that  all  the  added  content  which 
it  has  received  in  the  course  of  its  development 
has  made  no  clearer  for  our  thought  the  meaning 
of  its  essential  principle.  A  good  instance  of 
this  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  found  in  some 
evolutionary  theories  about  remorse.  Remorse 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  ethical  phenomena. 
It  is  charged  with  deep,  moral  significance,  and 
is  a  powerful  agency  in  the  making  of  character. 
Now  we  are  told,  that,  if  we  would  appraise  this 
emotion  at  its  true  worth,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  very  early  days  of  society,  when  man  lived 
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less  as  an  individual  than  as  a  member  of  a 
tribe.  The  most  important  fact  about  man  then 
was  his  tribal  consciousness.  He  thought  of 
himself  almost  exclusively  as  a  member  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  actions 
were  directed  to  the  good  of  the  tribe.  In 
course  of  time  the  sense  of  his  own  individuality 
developed,  and  there  arose  the  inevitable  con- 
flict between  a  self-seeking  impulse  and  one 
which  had  as  its  end  the  welfare  of  his  society. 
In  a  moment  of  temptation  he  chose  the  former, 
but,  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  stronger 
and  more  enduring  social  impulse  reasserted 
itself  and  issued  in  the  disquiet  of  remorse. 
All  further  yieldings  produced  the  same  results, 
and  man's  life  became  a  battlefield  where  the 
fight  was  between  the  more  permanent  social 
tendencies  within  him  and  the  weaker,  though 
temporarily  dominant,  individualistic  impulses.1 
Now  an  analysis  of  remorse  to-day  reveals  the 
presence  of  many  other  ingredients  besides  that 
of  a  conflict  between  a  tribal  and  a  self-regarding 
factor.  Thoughts  of  a  violated  moral  order,  to 
which  homage  is  due,  fill  the  mind.  The  sense 
of  sin,  with  its  further  reference  to  the  will  of  a 

1  See  W.  K.  Clifford's  Lectures  and  Essays,  "  The  Scien- 
tific Basis  of  Morals,"  pp.  290-3. 
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Holy  God,  casts  its  dark  shadow  on  the  scene. 
The  quality  of  the  emotion  is  profoundly  changed. 
Are  these  new  elements,  which  have  arisen  in 
the  course  of  man's  ethical  development,  to  be 
disregarded  ?  Can  we  treat  remorse  merely  as 
the  presence  of  a  stronger  tendency  reasserting 
itself  after  a  temporary  defeat  by  a  weaker  one  ? 
Is  strength  a  moral  quality  at  all  ?  If  so,  then 
you  might  equally  maintain,  that  remorse  is  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  a  great  sculptor  con- 
demned to  manual  labour  in  the  fields  when  his 
whole  soul  is  afire  with  the  yearning  to  create. 
The  artistic  tendency  in  him  is  the  strongest 
thing  in  his  nature.  It  will  be  perpetually  rising 
up  in  him  and  striving  to  assert  itself.  But  can 
you  fairly  compare  his  emotions,  the  uneasiness 
and  irritation  which  he  experiences,  with  the 
anguish  of  the  writer  of  Psalm  li.,  when  he  cries 
out :  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned, 
and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight  "  ?  Would  you 
regard  the  sublime  prophecies  of  Amos  and 
Isaiah  as  void  of  meaning,  because  the  earliest 
form  of  Hebrew  prophecy  had  kinship  with  the 
frenzy  of  the  dervish  ;  or  treat  the  masterpieces 
of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles  as  less  a  true  expres- 
sion of  the  soul  of  the  sculptor,  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  art,  than  the  rude  archaic  creations 
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which  marked  the  first  attempt  of  the  Greek 
genius  to  embody  ideas  in  wood  and  stone? 
Surely,  in  our  estimate  of  any  development,  we 
must  take  account  of  the  qualitative  differences 
which  reveal  themselves  as  the  development 
proceeds.  They  are  real,  and  they  cannot  be 
discredited  by  showing  that  once  they  did  not 
exist.  Potentially  and  ideally  they  did  exist, 
and  it  is  the  ideal  meaning  of  a  development 
which  is  its  true  meaning.  Our  judgments  of 
value  are  not  affected  because  we  happen  to 
look  at  things  from  a  genetic  and  historical  point 
of  view. 

Nor  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived 
by  the  fact  that  in  a  development  the  transition 
from  one  stage  to  another  may  be  effected  by 
very  gradual  steps.  The  distinction  between 
A  and  B  does  not  cease  to  exist  because  A  is 
connected  with  B  by  a  series  of  intermediate 
stages,  C  D  E  F,  which  make  a  complete  bridge 
of  transition  between  the  two.  However  minute 
the  gradations  may  be  between  two  points  in  a 
series,  yet,  if  we  compare  the  two  points,  we 
shall  see  that  they  differ,  and  the  importance  of 
the  differences  between  them  is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  been    brought   about 
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gradually.  We  have  only  to  pass  over  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  intermediate  links  in  the  chain 
to  be  aware  that  differences  have  emerged,  and 
that  a  new  significance  has  been  given  to  the 
movement.  The  idea  of  evolution  has  certainly 
tended  to  obliterate  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of 
distinction  which  we  were  once  accustomed  to 
draw  in  our  mapping  out  of  the  world's  history  ; 
and  the  result  for  some  minds  has  been  that 
they  have  grown  confused,  and  have  failed  to 
see  that  the  significance  of  the  final  result  of  any 
process  is  not  reduced  because  that  result  has 
been  brought  about  gradually.  We  may  men- 
tion here,  in  passing,  that  the  maxim  natura 
nihil  facit  per  saltum  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
of  universal  application.  We  have  already  seen 
that  there  is  a  growing  belief  among  biologists 
that  all  organic  changes  have  not  been  brought 
about  through  the  preservation  and  accumula- 
tion of  minute  variations.  Just  as  there  may 
have  been  epochs  in  the  past  when  protoplasm 
was  more  unstable  than  it  is  at  present  and  so 
was  capable  of  great  and  sudden  modifications  ; 
just  as  the  uniformitarian  hypothesis  in  geology 
may  need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  catas- 
trophic ;  so  everywhere,  when  we  are  discussing 
a  development,  we  must  allow  for  the  possibility 
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of  changes  being  both  rapid  and  large.  Cer- 
tainly, in  the  sphere  of  human  history,  enormous 
modifications  of  the  course  of  development  have 
been  brought  about  suddenly  by  the  action  of 
vigorous,  creative  personalities.  But  whether 
the  observed  changes  be  rapid  or  slow  nothing 
can  alter  the  truth  of  our  main  contention,  that 
validity  is  not  affected  by  origin. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  this  principle  which 
may  be  said  to  mark  one  of  the  differences 
between  philosophic  inquiry  and  the  inquiry  of 
science  or  history.  The  special  sciences  in- 
vestigate each  their  own  region  of  fact,  frame 
and  verify  their  explanatory  hypotheses ;  and, 
if  the  science  is  one  which  admits  of  the  appli- 
cation to  its  subject-matter  of  this  conception 
of  development,  the  science  will  endeavour  to 
present  its  facts  in  a  serial  order,  and  to  discover 
the  law  of  their  evolution.  The  historian  in 
like  manner,  though  with  less  success,  because 
of  the  greater  complexity  of  the  subject  which 
he  is  investigating,  adopts  the  genetic  method, 
and  traces  out  the  development  of  institutions, 
polities,  forms  of  government,  and  of  the  ideas 
which  they  embody,  thus  seeking  to  give  order 
and  unity  to  the  tangled  mass  of  fact  which 
confronts   him.      But    philosophy    is   primarily 
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interested  in  an  inquiry  of  a  different  kind. 
She  does  not,  in  the  first  instance,  ask  how 
things  have  come  to  be,  but  rather,  given  any 
fact,  what  is  its  meaning  and  significance.  How 
is  it  related  to  the  great  system  of  all  things  ? 
What  is  its  place  and  importance  in  the  final 
unity  of  reality  ?  What  is  its  ideal  significance  ? 
She  takes  from  science  and  history  the  results 
of  their  several  inquiries,  but  she  does  not  rest 
in  them.  She  wants  to  know  whether  there  is 
not  more  in  the  facts  than  either  the  man  of 
science  or  the  historian  realise.  She  asks, 
whether  in  the  very  methods  by  which  they  have 
arrived  at  their  conclusions,  there  are  not  con- 
cealed certain  assumptions  or  presuppositions, 
which,  when  they  are  made  plain,  give  a  new 
and  richer  meaning  to  the  facts  under  investiga- 
tion. Let  us  take,  as  an  example  of  the  difference 
in  attitude  between  science  and  philosophy,  the 
development  of  morality.  Ethics,  as  a  historical 
science,  is  concerned  to  trace  out  the  origin 
and  growth  of  moral  ideas  and  sentiments,  to 
show  how  our  complex  ethical  conceptions  of 
to-day  have  arisen  out  of  conceptions  which 
were  once  simpler,  and  which  deepened  and 
grew  more  full  of  content  as  society  advanced 
in  civilisation.     And  then,  pursuing  her  inquiry 
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beyond  the  frontiers  of  humanity,  she  goes  on 
to  discover  the  germs  of  ethical  ideas  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  with  which  man  has  blood- 
relationship,  and  tries  to  find  there,  or  even  in 
the  sub-animal  world,  the  presence  of  tendencies 
or  forces  which  foreshadow  the  morality  of 
human  society ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  moral  in  the  non-moral,  and  deriving  the 
ethical  from  the  unethical.  She  hands  up  her 
results  to  philosophy  and  is  met  by  the  retort, 
that  it  is  impossible  so  to  derive  morality  from 
the  non-moral,  that  no  bridge  can  span  the 
chasm  between  the  two.  But  then,  there  is  the 
plain  evidence  that  human  life  is  derived  from 
an  animal  ancestry,  and  there  is  the  growing 
conviction  that  there  are  no  gaps  at  all  in  the 
story  of  the  world's  development,  but  only  in- 
numerable transitions,  by  which  you  pass  from 
simple  to  complex,  from  lower  to  higher,  in 
physical  and  spiritual  spheres  alike.  The  philo- 
sopher would  even  be  ready,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  to  meet  the  ardent  evolutionist,  and 
admit  the  existence  of  a  hypothetical  series  of 
anthropoid  ancestors  of  man,  each  of  whom  grew 
gradually  more  and  more  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  morality,  of  duty,  and  obligation,  and  the 
ethically  higher ;  and  yet  he  would  still  maintain 
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that  there  was  no  passage  from  the  non-moral 
to  the  moral.  For,  at  whatever  moment  in 
the  historical  development  there  dawned  in  any 
mind  the  first  conception  of  an  end  that  ought 
to  be,  and  a  law  that  ought  to  be  obeyed,  there, 
says  the  philosopher,  you  have  an  absolutely 
new  phenomenon,  unlike  anything  which  had 
gone  before  it.  And  it  can  be  explained  only 
by  its  own  appropriate  categories.  Before  the 
emergence  of  this  new  kind  you  had  a  tendency 
towards  an  end  ;  now  you  have  a  recognition  of 
an  end  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  there  is  no 
common  measure  between  a  tendency  and  an 
11  ought ".  There  is  a  logical  gap,  a  gap  for 
interpretation  and  for  philosophy,  which  in- 
quires into  the  meaning  of  things,  and  this  gap 
remains  even  though  you  make  your  historical 
record  as  complete  and  continuous  as  you  will. 
Or,  once  again,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  the 
evolution  of  the  mind  which  is  under  investiga- 
tion. We  are  interested,  let  us  say,  in  compara- 
tive psychology  and  are  trying  to  trace  out  how 
mind  has  arisen  in  the  race,  how  it  develops  in 
the  human  infant,  and  how  in  lower  degrees  it 
exists  in  the  animals.  We  wish  to  set  forth  in 
due  order  the  whole  ascending  series  of  mental 
phenomena,  crowned  by  the  self-consciousness 
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of  man.  Philosophy  accepts  the  results  of  our 
investigation  but  makes  a  similar  statement,  that 
for  self-conscious  mind  no  origin  can  be  found, 
because  between  self-consciousness  and  what  is 
not  self-conscious  there  is  an  impassable  gulf. 
The  two  are  distinct  in  kind,  and  each  has  a 
distinct  significance.  For  thought  there  is  no 
transition  between  the  two,  even  though,  as  a 
matter  of  historical  sequence,  finite  self-conscious 
beings  may  have  appeared  upon  the  earth  at  a 
definite  point  of  time.  Philosophy  is  concerned 
with  estimating  the  place  of  mind  in  the  total 
world-scheme,  and  her  inquiry  is  not  a  historical 
but  a  logical  or  metaphysical  inquiry.  Mind, 
for  her,  is  the  prius  of  all  being.  Things  exist 
only  for  thought,  and  you  cannot  therefore 
derive  from  the  phenomenal  order  that  which 
is  the  very  condition  and  presupposition  of  there 
being  a  phenomenal  order  at  all.  As  we  have 
already  said,  when  science  constructs  her  story 
of  the  universe,  she  is  apt  to  forget  that  all  her 
hypotheses,  all  her  tabulation,  the  whole  fabric 
of  her  activity,  is  the  work  of  mind.  Now  you 
cannot  trace  the  origin  of  mind  from  the  pheno- 
menal conditions  which  mind  herself  constructs. 
Before  there  was  any  human  consciousness  at 
all  there  was  an  orderly  world,  and  that  world 
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must  have  been  thought  by  an  eternal  mind. 
The  world-process  cannot  be  made  to  yield 
mind  as  a  product,  unless  mind  was  present 
there  all  the  while ;  not,  of  course,  your  finite 
mind  and  mine,  but  an  eternal  mind  in  which 
we  all  share,  and  which  is  the  great  presupposi- 
tion of  all  existence.  The  problem  of  philo- 
sophy, then,  differs  essentially  from  the  problems 
of  science  or  history ;  and  so  unfamiliar  to  the 
common  mind  is  the  philosophic  problem  and 
method,  that  philosophy  is  often  held  to  be  a 
foolish  and  fanciful  pursuit.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  disabuse  the  mind  of  that  prejudice. 
The  philosopher  is  certainly  a  star-gazer,  for  he 
desires  to  find  the  central  sun  whose  influence 
governs  all  the  movements  of  the  spheres.  But, 
while  he  gazes  on  the  stars,  his  feet  are  firm  on 
earth.  They  are  just  facts,  hard,  concrete  facts, 
in  which  he  is  interested ;  only,  behind  the  fact 
he  sees  the  meaning  of  the  fact,  its  worth,  its 
ideal  importance ;  behind  the  historical  and 
temporal  processes  of  becoming  he  sees  the 
eternal  significance  of  that  which  changes  not 
and  can  never  become. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  TESTS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

XT  TE  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  outline 
*  *  what  general  attitude  we  should  adopt 
in  examining  any  development,  whether  of  the 
world-process  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  smaller 
department  of  change.  But  we  shall  not  have 
completed  our  investigation  until  we  have  come 
to  a  decision  upon  a  very  important  point.  We 
have  to  reach,  if  we  can,  some  criterion  or 
standard  for  testing  the  worth  and  appropriate- 
ness of  the  successive  stages  in  a  development. 
Upon  what  grounds  do  we  regard  some  of  these 
stages  as  a  departure  from  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  true  line  of  evolution,  and  others  as  con- 
tributing to  the  essential  meaning  of  the  process  ? 
This  is  clearly  an  important  question,  and  one 
which  calls  for  an  answer. 

Now,  in  order  that  we  may  understand  the 
nature  of  the  problem  before  us  we  must  draw 
16  (241) 
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a  distinction  between  developments  in  Nature 
and  developments  in  history.  With  the  emer- 
gence of  man  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  there 
came  into  operation  new  factors ;  or,  if  some  of 
these  factors  may  have  existed  in  a  more  rudi- 
mentary form  in  the  sub-human  sphere,  in  man 
they  received,  at  any  rate,  new  significance  and 
force.  The  factors,  to  which  reference  is  made, 
are  freedom  and  morality,  or  the  presence  of 
ideals  consciously  recognised  and  followed.  In 
human  history  the  process  of  development  is  in 
part  qualified  by  the  intervention  of  man's  ac- 
tivity ;  and  this  activity,  if  it  is  to  be  rightly 
interpreted,  must  be,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
construed  in  terms  of  freedom.  Man  can,  in 
some  measure,  freely  and  genuinely  determine 
the  line  which  the  development  of  his  religion, 
his  institutions,  his  political  life  shall  take.  He 
can  choose  his  course  of  action.  He  certainly 
possesses  the  consciousness  that  he  is  free.  He 
regards  his  actions  as  his  own,  and  himself  as 
responsible  for  them  ;  and,  if  he  is  deceived, 
then  it  becomes  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  how  this  universal  illusion  arose. 
What  follows  from  this  belief  in  human  freedom, 
and  in  the  existence  of  ideals  which  a  man  feels 
that  he  ought  to — not  must — pursue  ?     Surely 
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the  conclusion,  that  not  all  which  has  occurred 
in  past  human  history  is  either  right  or  neces- 
sary. There  has  been  development,  and,  on 
the  whole,  viewed  broadly,  it  may  have  been 
in  the  right  direction  ;  but  there  may  also  have 
been  much  in  it  which  ought  not  to  have  been. 
The  development  may  have  been  distorted  and 
warped.  Instead  of  advance  there  may  have 
been  retrogression,  which  might  have  been 
avoided ;  and  the  development  need  not,  in  all 
its  stages,  have  been  necessary  or  true.  The 
moment  you  pass  away  from  the  region  where 
tendency  operates,  where  movement  is  to  be 
construed  in  terms  of  a  driving  force  from  be- 
hind, and  find  yourself  in  a  world  where  there 
is  free  choice  and  a  deliberate  selection  of  ideals, 
then  any  development  becomes  at  once  a  subject 
for  criticism  ;  and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  main- 
tain that  certain  stages  in  it  are  a  departure 
from  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  the  evolu- 
tion. There  are  those  to-day  who  would  regard 
the  world-process,  in  all  its  stages,  as  the  neces- 
sary unfolding  of  some  great,  immanent  purpose, 
and  each  step  in  the  development  as  an  essential 
moment  in  the  life  of  God,  so  that  whatever  has 
been,  or  is,  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
But  such  a  theory  appears  to  involve  the  nega- 
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tion  of  what  we  mean  by  human  personality. 
History  is  more  than  a  logical  or  necessitated 
movement.  It  is  a  sphere  where  great  issues 
are  freely  determined  by  the  clash  and  collision 
of  human  wills.  On  the  theory,  which  we  are 
combating,  what  account  are  you  to  give  of 
moral  evil  ?  Is  such  evil  a  necessary  mode  of 
the  Divine  existence?  Are  the  crimes  that 
stain  the  page  of  history  merely  the  discords, 
which,  when  taken  together,  make  up  the  uni- 
versal harmony  ?  That  a  great  purpose  is  being 
worked  out  through  the  ages,  and  that  the 
movement  of  the  world  is  tending  towards  a 
goal,  we  must  all  believe ;  but  we  cannot  exalt 
God's  control  of  the  process  at  the  expense  of 
human  initiative,  or  do  violence  to  the  moral 
condemnation  which  we  instinctively  pass  upon 
much  that  has  happened  in  earlier  times,  or 
that  is  happening  now. 

It  will  be  instructive,  at  this  point,  to  refer  to 
Newman's  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
We  shall  not  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
theology,  but  from  that  of  philosophy.  A  theo- 
logical treatment  of  the  work  would  carry  us 
into  regions  lying  entirely  outside  the  scope  of 
these  lectures.  Newman  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
to  introduce  the  idea  of  development,  as  a  formal 
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principle,  into  English  theology ;  and  he  was 
also  the  first  to  suggest  any  criterion  for  testing 
the  character  of  a  development.  His  book  is, 
of  course,  a  personal  apology  for  his  abandon- 
ment of  Anglicanism  and  adoption  of  Romanism. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  justify  a  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  life  to  which  he  was  driven  by 
a  mixture  of  many  motives ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  volume  extends  far  beyond  the  personal 
element  in  it.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to  construe, 
critically  and  analytically,  the  conception  of 
development  as  applied  to  theology.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  Newman  found  a  historical 
continuity  which  he  failed  to  find  in  any  other 
Church.  This  at  once  appealed  to  him,  for  he 
was  looking  for  a  Church  which  should  be  at 
once  united  and  linked  to  primitive  times.  Yet, 
how  could  he  justify  the  changes  in  doctrine  and 
practice  which  seemed  to  separate  the  Roman 
Church  from  the  undivided  Church  of  primitive 
ages  ?  Continuity  the  Roman  Church  possessed. 
Could  it  be  said  faithfully  to  reproduce  the  tem- 
per and  teaching  of  the  early  Church  ?  Newman 
answered  that  question  by  suggesting  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  development  in  doctrine. 
There  is  development  in  Nature.  The  bird  is 
very  different  from  the  egg  out  of  which  it  has 
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come,  yet  it  is  one  and  the  same  life,  which  has 
developed  without   undergoing  any  breach  of 
continuity.     May  there  not  be  a  similar  evolution 
in  theology  by  which  great  transformations  of 
doctrine  and  practice  may  be  achieved  without 
any  loss  of  identity  in  the  Church  which  exhibits 
all  these  changes?     It  was  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  development  that  Newman 
solved  the  problem  which  he  had  set  himself,  or 
which  had  been  set  for  him  by  the  current  of 
events  on  which  his  life  was  sailing.      But,  if  we 
examine  Newman's  treatment  of  the  conception, 
not  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Protestant  theology, 
but  simply  in  the  light  of  what,  in  other  regions 
of  history,  a  development  means,  we  shall  find 
ourselves    compelled   to   criticise   it   somewhat 
severely.     The  central  criticism  which  we  pass 
upon  it  is,  that  the  doctrinal  development,  which 
he  describes,  is  not  a  free,  historical  develop- 
ment.    It  is  one  which  proceeds  under  the  control 
of  an  authority  which  decides  between  the  modi- 
fications which  occur,  and  determines  which  may 
be  accepted  and  which  are  to  be  rejected.     These 
are  his  own  words  :  "  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ;  for  by  infallibility 
I ,  suppose  is  meant  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
this,  that,  and  a  third,  and  any  number  of  theo- 
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logical  or  ethical  statements  are  true".1  The 
development  unfolds  under  the  eye  of  an  au- 
thority, conceived  as  infallible,  a  theory  which 
clearly  removes  this  particular  development  out 
of  reach  of  the  ordinary  forces  which  regulate 
any  other  development  in  history.  The  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  history,  but  it  is  not  a 
historical  development.  Newman's  theory  fails 
to  do  justice  to  the  essential  nature  of  historical 
development.  As  Dr.  Fairbairn  puts  it,2  he 
attempts  to  treat  a  historical  development  as  if 
it  were  a  logical  one,  in  which  the  later  stages 
were  necessarily  implicit  in  the  earlier,  and  un- 
folded themselves  in  due  sequence  by  a  rigor- 
ously determined  movement.  History  is  called 
in  to  give  support  to  a  theory  of  development 
which  is  conceived  independently  of  a  true  study 
of  history.  So  soon  as  we  begin  to  investigate 
the  complete,  historical  movement  of  Christian- 
ity, we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to  rule  out  as 
"corruptions"  all  developments  which  have 
taken  other  lines  than  those  followed  by  the 
Roman  development.  The  word  "corruption" 
was  for  Newman  the  opposite  of  development. 

1  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  ninth  edition,  chap, 
ii.,  2,  sect.  4. 

2  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  div.  i.,  chap,  i.,  sect.  2. 
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He  defines  it  as  "  the  breaking  up  of  life  pre- 
paratory to  its  termination,"1  or  as  "  a  develop- 
ment in  that  very  stage  in  which  it  ceases  to 
illustrate,  and  begins  to  disturb,  the  acquisitions 
gained  in  its  previous  history  ".2  "  This  resolu- 
tion of  a  body  into  its  component  parts  is  the 
stage  before  its  dissolution ;  it  begins  when  life 
has  reached  its  perfection,  and  it  is  the  sequel, 
or  rather  the  continuation  of  that  process  to- 
wards perfection,  being  at  the  same  time  the 
reversal  and  undoing  of  what  went  before."  3 
The  non- Roman  developments  show  no  sign 
of  tending  to  decay  and  self-destruction.  Many 
of  them  are  full  of  vitality  and  pregnant  with 
great  possibilities  for  the  future.  Is  it  conceiv- 
able that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  essential 
meaning  of  Christianity  ? 

Newman  failed  to  realise  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  fact,  that  Christianity  was  introduced 
into  a  world  which  was  already  rich  with  exist- 
ing civilisations,  systems  of  thought  and  belief, 
long-continued  habitudes  and  customs.  It  made 
no  attempt  to  blot  out  all  this  work  of  previous 

1  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  17. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  199. 

3  Ibidu  pp.  170,  171. 
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centuries,  but  came  rather  as  a  new  germinating 
principle,  which  was  to  operate  among  these 
already  existing  forces.  This  was  the  rich  en- 
vironment in  which  the  new  seed  was  planted  ; 
and,  like  any  organism,  whether  plant  or  animal, 
the  seed  must  take  some  colour  from  its  sur- 
roundings. Christianity  proved  its  power,  as 
time  went  on,  by  showing  itself  capable  of 
assimilating  from  the  various  environments,  in 
which  it  found  itself,  whatever  vital  nutriment 
they  had  to  give.  But  the  result  was,  that  the 
evolution  of  the  religion  was  not  everywhere 
uniform  or  the  same.  Indeed,  one  cannot  see 
how  it  could  have  been  so.  If  it  was  to  be,  as  we 
believe,  the  one,  universal  religion,  its  develop- 
ment must  exhibit  variations  corresponding 
to  the  differences  of  national  life  and  thought 
and  temper.  Only  in  a  uniform  environ- 
ment can  you  expect  any  measure  of  uniform 
development.  If  you  take  a  garden  plant  and 
put  it  in  a  desert  it  will  change  its  character. 
Again,  the  richer  the  content  of  the  germ,  the 
greater  are  its  possibilities  of  varying.  New- 
man, then,  we  may  say,  did  not  make  enough 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  the  environment 
upon  the  organism  of  Christianity  in  deter- 
mining   its    lines    of    growth.     Nor    does   he 
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seem  to  have  seen  that  his  own  theory  of  an 
infallible  authority,  sitting  as  arbiter  over  the 
development  of  doctrine,  was  itself  a  develop- 
ment. We  may  well  ask  with  Dr.  Fairbairn 
how  that,  which  is  itself  an  exhibition  of  the 
law  of  development,  can  be  used  as  the  final 
criterion  of  what  development  means.1 

We  need  not,  however,  dwell  longer  upon 
the  fallacious  character  of  Newman's  theory. 
Our  object  in  referring  to  the  theory  was  not 
primarily  to  criticise  it,  but  rather  to  gather 
from  it  some  suggestions  for  the  discovery  of 
criteria  or  canons  with  which  to  test  a  develop- 
ment. That  we  need  these  canons  is  clear, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  allow  that  every  stage 
in  any  historical  development  is  a  strictly  neces- 
sary and  essential  part  of  the  evolution.  Now 
Newman  suggests  seven  principles  for  testing 
a  development  and  for  distinguishing  between  a 
development  and  a  corruption.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

i.  Preservation  of  type,  "  suggested  by  the 
analogy  of  physical  growth,"  in  which  the 
"  adult  animal  has  the  same  make  as  it  had  on 

1  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  p.  33.  See  the  whole  of 
chap.  i. 
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its  birth," x  the  limbs  of  the  man  being  larger 
than,  yet  the  same  as,  those  of  the  infant. 
u  Unity  of  type  becomes  so  much  the  surer 
guarantee  of  the  healthiness  and  soundness  of 
developments  when  it  is  persistently  preserved 
in  spite  of  their  number  or  importance." 


» 1 


2.  Continuity  of  principles. — In  national  life, 
for  example,  if  there  is  an  abandonment  of  the 
great  principles  which  characterise  the  national 
existence,  such  as  love  of  freedom  or  justice, 
there  you  have  a  sign  of  corruption  ;  but  if  they 
are  preserved  then  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
development  is  a  true  one. 

3.  Power  of  assimilation,  that  is,  a  power  on 
the  part  of  the  developing  organism,  be  it  idea, 
or  plant,  or  body  of  doctrines,  to  grow,  by  in- 
corporating into  itself  material  from  outside,  and 
by  using  what  is  so  absorbed  to  promote  its 
own  more  healthy  development. 

4.  Logical  sequence. — M  There  is  a  certain 
continuous  advance  and  determinate  path  which 
belong  to  the  history  of  a  doctrine,  policy  or 

1  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  171,  172. 
».#*£,  p.  178. 
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institution,  and  which  impresses  upon  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  that  what  it  ultimately 
becomes  is  the  issue  of  what  it  was  at  first."  l 
An  analysis,  therefore,  of  the  later  stages  of  a 
true  development  will  reveal  that  they  are  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  earlier  stages.  This 
would  equally  apply  to  the  later  stages  of  a 
corruption.  The  final  degeneration  of  a  char- 
acter would  be  seen  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of 
seeds  of  evil  which  had  effected  lodgment  in 
the  life  in  earlier  days. 

5.  Anticipation  of  its  future,  where,  on  ana- 
lysis, one  can  discern  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
development  hints  of  what  is  found  later.  "  In- 
stances of  a  development  which  is  to  come, 
though  vague  and  isolated,  may  occur  from  the 
very  first,  though  a  lapse  of  time  be  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  perfection." 


» 2 


6.  Conservative  action  upon  its  past, — In  a 
development  you  have  "  a  tendency  conservative 
of  what  has  gone  before  it,"  whereas,  in  a  cor- 
ruption, what  was  gained  in  the  past  is  dissipated 
and  lost.     "  A  true  development,  then,  may  be 

1  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  195. 

*/W£,  p.  195. 
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described  as  one  which  is  conservative  of  the 
course  of  antecedent  developments,  being  really 
those  antecedents  and  something  besides  them  ; 
it  is  an  addition  which  illustrates,  not  obscures, 
corroborates,  not  corrects,  the  body  of  thought 
from  which  it  proceeds ;  and  this  is  its  charac- 
teristic as  contrasted  with  a  corruption."  1 

7.  Chronic  vigour, — "While  a  corruption  is 
distinguished  from  decay  by  its  energetic  action, 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  development  by  its 
transitory  character." 2  Corruption  cannot  be 
long-lived,  and  so  duration  may  be  taken  to  be 
a  test  of  a  true  development ;  not  a  duration, 
however,  of  mere  immobility,  but  one  in  which 
the  life  remains  vigorous  and  progressive. 

Such  are  the  tests  which  Newman  would 
apply  to  a  historical  development,  whether  of 
idea,  institution,  or  body  of  doctrines  (and 
Christianity  is  all  of  these),  in  order  to  decide 
if  it  be  a  true  or  a  false  development.  They 
are  certainly  very  suggestive,  and  they  lose 
none  of  their  suggestiveness  even  though,  in 
other  hands,  an  application  of  them  to  the  same 

1  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  200. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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subject-matter  might  yield  very  different  results. 
To  some  extent  the  seven  tests  overlap,  and 
they  can  be  simplified  and  reduced  in  number. 
For  example,  preservation  of  type,  continuity 
of  principles,  and  logical  sequence,  seem  to 
amount  to  very  much  the  same  thing.  You 
wish  to  prove,  let  us  say,  that  the  later  stages 
in  a  development  are  the  true  and  natural  out- 
come of  the  earlier.  If  you  decide  that  they  are, 
you  can  express  your  conclusion  by  saying  that 
the  original  type  has  been  preserved  through 
all  the  changes  ;  or  that  the  original  principles 
have  remained  continuously  operative ;  or  that 
the  sequence  of  stages  has  followed  the  natural 
order,  which  you  would  have  anticipated  had 
you  analysed  what  was  in  the  germ.  I  should 
feel  inclined,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  tests  to 
three  in  number. 

i.  Preservation  of  type.  2.  Assimilative 
power,  involving  adaptability  of  the  organism 
to  its  environment.  3.  Chronic  vigour,  or 
vitality.  The  remaining  tests  appear  to  have 
less  the  nature  of  tests  than  the  others.  "  Con- 
servative action  upon  the  past"  simply  states 
the  fact,  that,  wherever  you  have  growth,  there 
you  have  a  constant  process  of  taking  up  from 
the  past  whatever  it  has  to  yield  that  is  vital, 
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and  of  re-absorbing  it  in  a  new  form  in  the 
present.  Progress  consists  in  continuous  re- 
vision of  antecedent  stages.  A  living  organism 
is  always  transcending  its  earlier  states  of  being. 
' '  Anticipation  of  its  future  "  applies  equally  to 
a  corruption.  The  observer,  who  looked  back 
in  the  completed  process,  whether  of  develop- 
ment or  the  reverse,  would  be  able  to  detect  in 
the  initial  stages  the  germs  of  what  emerged 
later  in  fuller  manifestation. 

Let  us  now  take  these  three  tests  and  discuss 
them,  and,  so  far  as  we  can,  try  to  illustrate  them 
by  concrete  instances.  1.  We  will  begin  with 
preservation  of  type,  as  being,  not  only  the 
most  obvious,  but  also  the  surest  criterion ; 
though,  of  course,  in  applying  this  test  one 
must  first  determine,  in  any  case,  what  one 
considers  the  type  to  be.  Let  us  take,  as  our 
concrete  examples,  the  development  of  the 
English  nation,  and  the  development  of  the 
body  of  Christian  doctrine  which  deals  with 
the  Person  of  Christ. 

A  nation  grows  and  develops.  It  may,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  be  regarded  as  an  organism 
which  maintains  its  identity  through  a  series  of 
changes.  What,  then,  constitutes  the  identity 
of  a  nation  ?     Is  the  English  nation  the  same 
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nation  that  it  was  before  the  Norman  conquest  ? 
Has  it  remained  true  to  its  national  character  ? 
Is  its  type  preserved  ?  We  have  chosen  for 
investigation  a  comparatively  simple  case,  be- 
cause the  history  of  England  has  been  largely 
free  from  those  episodes  of  catastrophe  and 
revolution  which,  in  other  nations,  have  so  often 
rudely  interrupted  their  orderly  development. 
Though  we  have  expanded  overseas  yet  the 
central  home  of  the  nation  remains  geographic- 
ally the  same.  The  evolution  of  our  language 
has  gone  on  by  a  process  of  gradual  and  natural 
change.  If  we  adopt  Aristotle's  criterion  in 
the  Politics?  that  a  state  remains  the  same  if 
its  government  remains  the  same,  then  we  can 
point,  since  the  days  when  constitutional  gov- 
ernment was  first  established,  to  an  orderly 
development  along  the  lines  of  such  govern- 
ment. English  kings,  indeed,  there  have  been, 
who  tried  to  impose  their  sole  will  upon  the 
nation,  but,  broadly  speaking,  it  remains  true, 
that  government  of  the  people  by  the  people 
has  been  the  mark  of  English  political  theory 
from  the  very  first.  There  may  be  signs  to- 
day that  the  system  of  party  government  is 

1  III.,  3,  6,  iro\iT€Vfia  &i<TTiv  vf  iroAircia. 
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giving  place  to  government  by  groups,  and  that 
the  Cabinet  is  more  and  more  usurping  the  con- 
trol which  in  theory  belongs  to  the  representative 
assembly  ;  but  these  are  not  departures  from  the 
type  sufficient  to  make  us  deny  that,  viewed 
politically,  our  development  has  been  true  to 
the  original  and  essential  principle.  If  we  turn, 
lastly,  to  the  region  of  ideas  and  sentiments, 
can  we  say  that  England  has  departed  from  the 
ideals  and  characteristics  which  were  hers  origin- 
ally ?  Do  we  still  value  liberty  and  justice? 
Have  we  the  same  marked  capacity  for  admin- 
istration, the  same  sense  of  order  and  control  ? 
Are  we  characterised  by  that  same  activity,  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  mixture  of  blood  that  flows  in 
our  veins,  which,  while  it  made  our  ancestors 
great  discoverers  and  navigators,  has  made  us 
great  colonists  ?  Any  one,  I  think,  who  applies 
to  the  development  of  our  English  nationality 
the  test  of  fidelity  to  type  would  have  to  admit 
that  the  development  is  a  true  one,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  natural  continuity  of  idea, 
sentiment,  and  institution,  which  marks  out  our 
growth  as  healthy  and  vigorous.  We  read  the 
beginning  of  the  process  in  the  light  of  the 
end,  and  we  see  that  the  two  are  in  natural 

correlation. 
17 
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You  have,  again,  a  clear  example  of  develop- 
ment in  the  case  of  the  doctrinal  interpretation 
of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  Christology  be- 
comes more  explicitly  formulated,  and  is  fixed 
finally  in  certain  definite  creeds.  This  interpre- 
tation of  the  Person  of  the  Founder  of  Christi- 
anity claims  to  be  the  natural  development  of 
the  statements  about  Christ  made  in  the  Apos- 
tolic epistles,  while  they,  in  turn,  claim  to  be 
the  fair  and  natural  outcome  of  the  impression 
made  by  Christ  upon  the  minds  of  the  first 
disciples,  as  portrayed  in  the  Gospel  records. 
Is  this  a  true  development?  That  is  the  great 
question  at  issue  to-day  between  the  upholders 
of  the  humanitarian  view  of  Christ's  Person  and 
the  upholders  of  the  orthodox  view,  who  decline 
to  interpret  Him  in  terms  of  manhood  alone, 
however  ideally  conceived.  The  one  school  of 
thought  urges,  that  the  apostolic  construction, 
which  ultimately  issued  in  the  definitions  of  the 
creeds,  is  the  natural  development  of  what  Christ 
said  about  Himself,  and  of  the  total  impression 
which  He  made  upon  the  minds  of  His  con- 
temporaries. The  other  school  contends  that 
Christ  was  a  man,  and  that  subsequent  genera- 
tions idealised  His  character  and  attributes,  and 
ultimately  deified  Him.     Which  of  the  two  rival 
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parties  is  right?  To  decide  the  dispute  it  is 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  germinal  source  of 
the  development,  to  the  original  records  of  the 
Person,  work,  and  claims  of  the  Founder  of  the 
religion.  This  record  has  to  be  analysed.  Its 
authenticity  must  be  established.  The  previous 
training  and  the  religious  and  intellectual  outlook 
of  the  writers  of  the  record  have  to  be  investi- 
gated, and  then  the  later  developments  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  so  reached. 
Here,  of  course,  we  fail  to  find  agreement  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  original  germ.  The  two  sets 
of  disputants  differ  in  their  views  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  type.  But  it  is  the  type  which 
is  by  both  parties  conceived  as  the  criterion  of 
the  later  evolution.  And  where,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, the  germ  is  a  creative  Personality  (and 
Christ  was  that,  whatever  view  you  take  of 
Him)  the  need  for  recurrence  to  the  germ  is 
all  the  more  apparent.  Preservation  of  type  is 
characteristic  of  life.  The  seed  of  the  poppy 
develops  into  a  poppy,  the  acorn  grows  into 
an  oak.  Yet  type,  we  must  remember,  is  no 
narrowly  delimited  conception,  for  every  organ- 
ism varies  somewhat  from  every  other  organism. 
There  is  a  marked  individuality  about  every 
living  thing.     Type  can  only  stand  for  a  mean, 
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round  which  variation  occurs,  and  departures 
from  this  mean  are  departures  from  type.  To 
what  extent  an  organism  may  depart  from  the 
mean,  and  yet  remain  true  to  type,  is  an  inter- 
esting problem.  In  botanical  classifications  you 
often  find  that  what  one  botanist  regards  as  a 
new  variety  another  will  classify  under  a  variety 
already  known  and  recognised.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  either  in  the  field  of  science  or  history, 
treat  type  as  anything  rigorously  fixed,  though 
our  task  becomes  easier  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  development  of  a  definite  institution, 
a  Church,  for  example,  with  defined  canons  and 
constitution ;  or  with  the  evolution  of  a  special 
system  of  ideas,  which  may  be  treated  as  form- 
ing a  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  a  religion  founded 
by  a  single  person. 

2.  Chronic  vigour  is  certainly  a  characteristic, 
and,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  a  true 
development.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  life  of  any 
organism,  which,  under  normal  circumstances, 
continues  vigorous  until  its  appointed  cycle  is 
run.  Life  involves  incessant  activity,  continu- 
ous movement,  continuous  creation  of  what  is 
new.  Chronic  vigour  includes  more  than  mere 
duration ;  it  means  growth,  the  putting  out  of 
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new  powers,  and  the  adoption  of  new  forms,  as 
expressions  of  the  underlying  principle.  But 
Newman  was  undoubtedly  right  in  insisting 
upon  duration  as  one  note  of  a  true  develop- 
ment. About  a  corruption  or  perversion  of 
type  there  is  often  abundant  vigour,  but  it  lasts 
only  for  a  time.  The  spurious  vitality  rapidly 
exhausts  itself,  and  decay  sets  in.  Now  the 
vitality  of  Christianity  is  very  remarkable.  The 
religion  has  undergone  a  fair  testing  on  the  field 
of  history.  It  has  been  long  enough  present 
among  other  competitors  to  allow  of  its  claims 
to  be  the  one  true  and  final  religion  to  be 
thoroughly  weighed  and  examined  ;  and,  after 
many  processes  of  sifting,  it  has  emerged 
stronger  than  ever,  and  possessed  of  a  vitality 
which  seems  to  promise  for  it  a  future  of  bound- 
less growth.  And,  while  it  has  endured,  it  has 
continued  to  express  itself  in  new  forms.  Its 
history  shows  that  "  increasing  series  of  results  " 
which  is  characteristic  of  growth.  The  principle 
of  nationality,  again,  with  the  sentiment  which 
corresponds  to  it,  is  proving  itself  extraordinarily 
vital.  Perhaps  someday  it  may  be  transcended. 
The  poet's  dream  of  "the  parliament  of  man, 
the  federation  of  the  world,"  may  possibly  be 
realised.     But,  at  present,  there  is  no  sign  that 
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the  principle  of  nationality  is  exhausted.  Rather 
does  it  seem  to  grow  intenser  and  more  alive, 
and  so  becomes  a  more  dominant  factor  in  the 
development  of  human  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  us  take  Judaism  as  an  example.  Once 
vital  and  progressive,  it  is  this  no  longer,  and 
we  can  trace  in  part  the  causes  of  its  decay. 
When,  after  the  exile,  the  ritual  and  ceremonial 
element  in  the  religion  was  developed  at  the 
expense  of  ■  the  moral  element,  then  its  pro- 
gressive powers  were  arrested.  The  casing  or 
shell  grew  so  thick  that  the  organism  under- 
neath it  was  crushed.  It  was  starved  to  death. 
And  we  can  see  how  this  development  of  cere- 
monial was  a  departure  from  the  true  type  of 
the  religion  whose  real  strength  lay  in  its 
ethical  monotheism.  The  ceremonial  element 
in  Judaism  was  not  the  revealed  element  but  was 
part  of  the  natural  inheritance  of  all  Semite 
peoples,  and,  as  such,  was  a  mere  instrument  for 
giving  expression  to  the  essential  ideas  which 
formed  the  kernel  of  the  religion.  If  Judaism 
lives  on  to-day  it  does  so  only  as  a  survival,  left 
behind  on  the  strand  wrhile  the  stream  flows  on 
in  new  channels.  Its  duration  is  not  accom- 
panied by  vitality. 

3.   Lastly,  let  us  consider  adaptability  or  as- 
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similative  power.  We  treat  them  together,  for 
the  one  involves  the  other.  Between  organism 
and  environment  there  is  constant  interchange. 
The  environment  stimulates  the  organism,  which 
in  its  turn  reacts  upon  the  environment,  by 
adapting  itself  to  its  surroundings.  Life  every- 
where shows  this  perpetual  readjustment  be- 
tween the  two  factors.  Every  organism  grows 
by  assimilating  nutriment  from  its  environment 
which  it  converts  into  its  own  substance.  Here 
the  creative  power,  as  we  may  call  it,  resides 
within  the  organism.  It  proves  itself  stronger 
than  the  forces  which  surround  it  and  play  upon 
it,  or,  if  it  fails  to  do  this,  it  dies.  But  the  en- 
vironment also  is  active,  and  exercises  a  forma- 
tive influence  upon  the  organism,  modifying  its 
development  in  various  directions.  The  impulse 
to  development,  however,  lies  within  the  living 
creature,  whose  spontaneous  activity  is  the  real 
cause  of  growth.  Can  we  not  find  here  a  test 
which  we  may  apply  to  any  development ;  the 
test  of  the  ability  of  the  organism  not  only  to 
resist  the  disintegrating  influence  of  its  sur- 
roundings but  to  use  these  forces  of  the  environ- 
ment as  ministers  to  its  own  progressive  life? 
We  have  been  drawing  our  illustrations  from 
Christianity  ;  let  us,  once  more,  take  that  religion 
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as  our  example.  Is  not  one  of  the  striking 
features  about  the  religion  this,  that  it  has 
proved  itself  capable  of  maintaining  its  own 
essential  life  amid  the  most  varied  surround- 
ings? It  was  no  empty  world,  as  we  have 
already  said,  into  which  it  came,  but  a  world  full 
of  cultures  and  creeds  and  civilisations.  The 
Christian  germ  could  not  but  take  some  colour 
from  this  complex  environment.  In  some 
epochs  of  its  history  the  religion  may  have 
shown  an  over-adaptability;  it  may  have  yielded 
too  much  to  the  influences  of  its  surroundings, 
and  so  departed  from  its  essential  principles. 
But,  on  the  whole,  its  development  has  been 
marked  by  the  triumph  of  the  essential  principles 
over  the  environment.  It  has  taken  from  the 
surroundings  what  they  had  to  give  that  was 
vital ;  from  Rome  its  order  and  organisation  ; 
from  Greece  its  free,  intellectual  inquiry,  and 
such  of  its  culture  as  was  not  purely  pagan  ; 
from  the  Teuton  his  sense  of  individual  liberty  ; 
but  it  has  digested  what  it  has  received  and  has 
made  these  new  acquisitions  subservient  to  its 
own  inner  and  progressive  life.  In  particular, 
the  conception  of  Christ  as  the  creative  fount  of 
life,  which  is  the  root  conception  of  the  religion, 
has  maintained  its  supremacy  untouched.     The 
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religion  has  proved  its  adaptability  to  the  needs 
of  man  in  all  possible  conditions  of  life,  under 
all  climates,  and  amid  all  social  systems  ;  yet  its 
plasticity  is  no  sign  of  weakness,  but  rather  of 
inherent  strength.  It  carries  still,  unimpaired 
within  itself,  its  principle  of  life,  its  sovereign 
idea,  a  definite  belief  about  the  Person  of  its 
Founder. 

Such  are  some  of  the  suggestions  conveyed 
by  this  conception  of  development  which  we 
have  been  considering  in  the  last  two  chapters. 
We  have  attempted  to  indicate  in  outline  what 
our  general  attitude  should  be  in  interpreting  the 
idea ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  the 
need  which  exists  for  arriving  at  some  criteria  for 
testing  the  worth  of  any  development.  Fuller 
study  of  the  conception  is  necessary  for  all  of 
us  if  we  would  hope  to  understand  the  mind  of 
our  own  age.  The  more  we  study  it  the  richer 
will  the  idea  be  found  to  be.  It  is  a  mine  from 
which  we  may  dig  "  ore  that  is  not  for  the  mart 
of  commerce,"  but  which  is  of  the  utmost  value 
for  the  nobler  purposes  of  interchange  of  thought. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF  PURPOSE 

THE  conception  of  development  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  distinctly  teleological  ,in  char- 
acter. The  world-process  seems  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  great  purpose,  which  gradually 
unfolds  itself  more  and  more,  and  of  which  the 
complete  meaning  is  not  yet  plain.  About  the 
history  of  man  and  the  evolution  of  Nature 
there  is  an  element  of  unfulfilled  prophecy. 
The  drama  of  development  awaits  its  crowning 
act.  We  have  seen,  further,  that  a  teleological 
outlook  is  natural  to  man.  He  is  so  conscious 
of  purpose  in  his  own  activities  and  aspirations 
that  he  cannot  but  find  evidences  of  purpose  in 
the  world  outside  him.  He  refuses  to  believe 
that  his  is  the  only  purposive  existence  in  an 
otherwise  purposeless  world.  He  cannot,  by 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  creed,  void  his  own 
being  of  the  meaning  which  it  appears  to  pos- 

(266) 
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sess,  and  so  he  reads  into  the  outward  order  of 
the  universe  a  purpose  truly  analogous  to  that 
which  he  finds  in  himself;  or,  as  we  may  rather 
maintain,  when  he  begins  to  inquire  into  the 
constitution  and  meaning  of  the  outward  order, 
he  seems  to  find  in  it  that  spiritual  affinity  with 
his  own  being  which  enables  him  to  treat  it  as 
a  true,  if  temporary,  home,  in  which  he  may 
grow  to  maturity,  and  which  he  hopes  more 
and  more  fully  to  explore.  His  native  and  in- 
stinctive teleology  is  sufficiently  reinforced  by 
the  critical  and  reflective  work  of  his  intelligence 
to  enable  him  to  rise  to  the  rational  conviction 
that  the  development  of  the  world,  in  all  its 
parts  and  stages,  is  the  expression  of  a  divine 
plan,  which  is  being  slowly  consummated 
throughout  the  centuries. 

We  have,  in  this  concluding  chapter,  to  seek 
for  further  justification  for  this  attitude  which 
man  adopts.  Let  us  insist,  once  more,  that  it 
is  an  attitude  rather  than  an  argument.  We 
must  admit  that  the  argument  from  design  can- 
not logically  prove  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
God  who  acts  for  ends.  Our  reasoning  cannot 
be  thrown  into  a  form  which  will  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  strict  logic.  The  superstructure 
is  greater  than  the  particular  foundation  will 
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bear.  But  the  same  criticism  is,  perhaps,  valid 
of  any  argument  which  endeavours  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  and  character  of  God.  No 
finite  mind  can  completely  mirror  the  infinite. 
All  our  reasonings  about  God  are  attempts  to 
unfold  the  meaning  of  a  belief  or  an  idea,  of 
which  we  already  find  ourselves  possessed  when 
thought  awakes  to  consciousness  of  itself;  and 
the  belief  or  idea  is  greater  than  the  partial 
interpretations  of  it.  But  our  failure  does  not 
render  our  reasonings  utterly  untrustworthy. 
They  may  be  sound,  so  far  as  they  go ;  and, 
because  they  cannot  travel  the  whole  distance, 
they  are  not  therefore  to  be  discredited  for  that 
portion  of  the  journey  which  they  can  accomplish. 
Faith,  trust,  conviction,  play  no  small  part  in 
any  attempt  which  we  may  make  to  construe  to 
ourselves  the  meaning  of  the  wonderful  universe 
which  surrounds  us.  This  is  true,  not  only  of 
the  attempt  to  interpret  the  universe  religiously, 
but  also  of  the  attempt  to  interpret  it  scientific- 
ally. Without  a  trust  that  Nature  is  an  orderly 
system,  and  that  the  skies  will  not  tumble  in  upon 
his  head  to  crush  nim,  the  man  of  science  could 
not  proceed  one  step  in  his  investigation  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  matter.  Our  ordinary  life 
of  the  home  and  the  market-place  reposes  on  a 
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basis  of  faith.  Equally  does  the  life  of  scientific 
or  philosophic  investigation  so  repose.  There 
is  no  system  of  thought  devised  by  man  which 
can  completely  explain  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  reality.  Somewhere,  sooner  or  later,  we  are 
brought  to  a  standstill  and  are  bound  to  confess 
that,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  reasoning  can 
go  no  farther.  Yet  we  must  live  and  act,  nay, 
we  must  try  to  present  to  ourselves  intellectually 
the  meaning  of  the  world  as  a  system  of  com- 
pletely articulated  thought.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  is  such  a  rational  system,  and  where  we 
cannot  know  we  trust.  Unless  we  are  content 
to  be  simply  sceptical  (and  an  attitude  of  utter 
scepticism  is  self-contradictory,  and  so  impossible 
for  men,  either  as  practical  or  speculative  beings), 
we  must,  and  habitually  do,  adopt,  in  the  last 
resort,  beliefs  which  reason  can  never  completely 
justify.  They  do  not  contradict  reason,  but 
reason  cannot  explicate  in  its  own  terms  all 
their  content.  Such  is  our  attitude  in  the  case 
of  the  argument  from  design,  an  argument 
which  carries  with  it  great  weight,  and  which 
is  strengthened  when  taken  in  connection  with 
other  arguments  for  God's  existence.  Behind 
the  terms  of  logical  inference,  in  which  the 
argument  is  cast,  lies  the  larger  conviction,  and 
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this  will  always  remain  operative  despite  any 
explanations  which  science  may  give  of  adapta- 
tions in  Nature.  For  we  cannot  observe  adap- 
tations without  wondering  at  them,  without 
seeing  in  them  a  significance,  without  regarding 
them  as  expressive  of  a  purpose. 

But  our  conviction  that  the  world-process  is 
purposive,  and  therefore  ultimately  the  expres- 
sion of  mind,  rests  upon  a  deeper  foundation, 
which  is  discovered  when  we  analyse  what  we 
mean  by  causality.  That  nothing  can  happen, 
that  is,  that  no  event  or  change  can  come  into 
being  without  an  appropriate  and  adequate 
cause  for  the  same,  is,  of  all  truths,  the  one 
perhaps  most  firmly  held  by  man.  Our  pro- 
gressive interpretation  of  the  changing  universe 
around  us  is  just  an  attempt  to  discover  causes. 
The  whole  work  of  science  is  to  investigate 
causes,  and  so  to  reduce  to  order  the  sequences 
of  phenomena  in  the  world  outside  us.1  The 
orderly  sequences  which  science  discovers  she 
calls  "laws  of  Nature,"  meaning  by  "law"  an 
observed  uniformity  of  behaviour.     A  law  of 

1  See,  however,  for  a  theory  of  science  as  "  descriptive," 
Ward's  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism ;  also  Taylor's  Ele- 
ments of  Metaphysics,  p.   174. 
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Nature  is  nothing  more  than  a  statement  of  the 
way  in  which  certain  happenings  or  events  oc- 
cur, have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  will,  under  sim- 
ilar conditions,  occur  in  the  future.  Sequence, 
therefore,  seems  so  far  to  be  the  key-note 
of  physical  causation.  Yet,  clearly,  sequence  is 
not  enough.  There  is  more  in  cause  than  the 
idea  of  sequence ;  indeed,  analysis  reveals  that 
sequence  is  the  least  important  element  in  our 
conception  of  causality,  and  one  which,  in  our 
final  interpretation,  we  may  have  to  discard 
altogether.  We  need,  in  addition,  the  idea  of 
productive  power.  A  cause,  as  we  say,  does 
something.  In  the  language  of  science,  a 
causal  action  involves  an  expenditure  of  force 
or  energy.  Power  is  a  more  important  element 
than  sequence  in  our  conception  of  cause.  We 
must  note,  in  passing,  that  the  idea  of  law  con- 
tains no  conception  of  efficiency.  It  is  some- 
times thought  that  the  discovery  of  a  law  of 
Nature  provides  us  with  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  series  of  phenomena  grouped  under  the 
law.  But  a  moment's  reflection  shows  us  that 
the  discovery  of  a  law  tells  us  nothing  at  all  in 
way  of  explanation  of  any  series  of  changes. 
What  has  been  made  plain  to  us  is  merely  the 
order  in  which  the  changes  in  question  happen. 
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Why  they  so  happen  still  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  source  of  power  is  still  concealed. 
That  there  is  power  is  something  which  we 
cannot  doubt.  Force  or  energy  is  a  conception 
underlying  all  the  investigations  of  physical 
science,  which  has  gone  far  in  the  direction  of 
treating  all  energy  in  terms  of  quantitative 
measurement.  We  know  (unless,  indeed,  recent 
discoveries  about  the  nature  of  matter  may 
compel  us  to  modify  our  views)  that  the  amount 
of  energy  in  the  world  is  a  fixed  and  constant 
quantity,  and  that,  though  the  forms  of  energy 
may  change,  the  total  amount  remains  the  same, 
loss  of  energy  under  one  form  being  compen- 
sated for  by  the  appearance  of  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  energy  under  another  form.1  Redis- 
tribution of  energy,  therefore,  is  the  formula  which 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  changes  occurring 
in  the  physical  universe.  But  it  is  not  a  formula 
which  in  any  way  satisfies  our  demand  for  a 

1  Since  the  whole  range  of  the  universe  is  not  open  to  our 
investigation,  we  cannot  assert  positively  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  true  of  all  physical  reality. 
At  the  same  time,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  has  been  so 
widely  established  by  physical  science,  that  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  truth,  which  obtains  for  any  closed  material 
system. 
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causal  explanation.  All  that  science  succeeds 
in  doing  is  to  trace  back  any  event  to  the  ante- 
cedent conditions  from  which  it  has  arisen.  But 
these  antecedent  conditions  have  themselves  to 
be  referred  to  other  antecedent  conditions,  and 
those  again  to  others,  and  thus  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  an  infinite  or  endless  regress, 
and  with  the  task  of  tracing  out  the  course  of  a 
stream  which  has  no  determinate  source.  Now 
such  a  conception  as  this  of  an  infinite  regress 
cannot  satisfy  the  demand  of  my  intelligence 
for  an  explanation  of  events.  An  infinite  re- 
gress interpreted  solely  in  physical  terms  is 
ultimately  unthinkable,  and  endless  redistribu- 
tions of  energy  throw  no  light  upon  the  great 
problem  of  the  source  of  energy.  Our  minds 
persist  in  asking  of  what  nature  is  the  produc- 
tive power  which  is  at  work  in  the  universe. 

Let  us  observe  that  we  could  not  ask  such  a 
question  at  all  unless  we  had  already  had  ex- 
perience of  power.  If  you  could  imagine  a 
being  endowed  solely  with  the  sense  of  sight 
and  without  any  capacity  for  initiating  action, 
for  such  a  being  the  word  power  would,  I  sup- 
pose, have  no  meaning.  All  that  such  a  being 
would  be  aware  of  would  be   a  sequence  of 

changes,   and  causation  would  be  for  it,  what 

18 
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some  sensationalist  thinkers  have  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  make  it,  a  mere  matter  of  phenomenal 
succession.  From  whence,  then,  do  we  derive 
our  conception  of  power  ?  In  the  first  place, 
from  the  sensations  of  pressure  and  resistance 
which  we  experience  as  our  bodies  come  into 
contact  with  the  material  world.  We  become 
aware,  in  this  way,  of  the  existence  of  objects 
outside  us  which  can  act  upon  our  own  bodies 
and  with  which  we  are  brought  into  physical 
contact.  But,  secondly,  a  far  more  important 
and  deeper  source  of  the  conception  of  power 
is  to  be  found  in  our  own  volition.  The  root 
element  in  the  whole  causal  idea  is  to  be  sought 
in  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  as  willing,  or 
volitional,  agents.  We  do  things  ;  we  exert 
effort ;  we  attend  to  certain  incidents  in  the 
changing  scene  around  us,  and  can  compel  a 
flagging  consciousness  to  arouse  itself  and  ob- 
serve what  is  happening.  We  act  for  ends,  and 
deliberately  seek  out  the  means  to  reach  them. 
Our  causal  activity  is  purposive.  And  we  pos- 
sess the  consciousness  that  we  are  doing  these 
things  freely,  that  we  are,  in  a  word,  creative, 
or  self-determining,  centres  of  power.  We  are 
not  mere  channels  through  which  flow  tides  of 
energy  which  we  cannot  control,  but  we  possess 
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a  real  initiative,  a  true  causal  agency.  If  we 
are  told  that  we  are  deceived,  and  that  what 
we  seem  ourselves  to  do  is  being  done  in  us, 
and  through  us,  by  another  agency,  we  decline 
to  believe  it.  Our  awareness  of  ourselves  as 
free  causal  agents  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  spiritual 
experience,  and  we  refuse  to  hold  ourselves 
the  victims  of  an  illusion  which  affects  all  that 
gives  most  meaning  to  our  own  personality. 
Further,  we  are  moral  beings  for  whom  the 
word  "  ought "  has  a  vital  significance,  and  we 
know  that  "ought"  involves  "can,"  that  free- 
dom is  the  correlative  of  duty,  and  that  we 
praise  and  blame  ourselves  and  others  for  ac- 
tions for  which  we  hold  the  agents  responsible. 
To  take  away  freedom  is  to  take  away  morality, 
or,  at  least,  to  rob  it  of  more  than  half  its  glory. 
It  is  as  a  moral  being  who  accounts  himself 
responsible  for  his  actions  that  man  becomes 
most  deeply  aware  of  the  meaning  of  power 
and  causality.  The  innermost  significance  of 
the  conception  of  cause  is  derived  from  the 
central  shrine  of  human  personality.  From 
that  centre  we  investigate  outwards,  and,  when 
we  find  in  the  world  around  us  all  the  signs  of 
change  and  productive  power,  even  though  the 
actual  power  be  hidden  from  us,   we  can  do 
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nothing  else  to  satisfy  our  craving  for  an  ex- 
planation of  such  change  than  interpret  it  in 
terms  of  a  causality  like  our  own,  in  terms,  that 
is,  of  a  Divine  Will.  Our  primitive  ancestors, 
in  that  phase  of  religion  known  as  animism, 
referred  the  changes  which  they  saw  around 
them,  the  movement  of  the  leaf,  the  dancing  of 
the  stream,  the  upspringing  of  the  herb,  to  the 
activity  of  spirits  of  woodland  and  water  and 
meadow.  For  them  (so  natural  was  this  mode 
of  interpretation)  the  whole  world  was  peopled 
with  spiritual  powers,  with  beings  who,  by  their 
creative  activity,  caused  all  the  changing  pheno- 
mena of  Nature,  and  man  saw  everywhere  his 
own  image  reflected  back  from  the  world  around 
him.  Our  advance  in  knowledge  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  referring  natural  changes  to 
will,  conceived  as  one,  rather  than  as  many ; 
but  it  is  still  a  will,  interpreted  in  terms  of  our 
own  will,  which  thought  posits  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  changes  in  the  material  world. 
We  have  not,  that  is,  left  the  path  trodden  by 
those  early  feet,  only  the  path  has  carried  us 
into  sight  of  a  new  prospect.  And,  however 
far  the  path  may  still  go,  however  long  may  be 
the  story  of  human  thought,  it  is  impossible 
that   man   can   ever  interpret  God   except   in 
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terms  of  free,  creative  will.  Will,  equally  with 
intelligence,  is  the  element  upon  which  we  must 
insist  as  being  part  of  the  essential  nature  of 
God.  There  is  a  danger  that  philosophical 
speculation  may  construe  God's  being  in  terms 
of  thought  alone  and  may  forget  to  emphasise 
the  quality  of  will.  But  a  God,  so  conceived, 
is  not  a  God  whom  man  can  either  love  or 
worship.  Indeed,  can  we,  we  may  ask,  form 
any  intelligible  conception  of  an  existence  which 
consists  of  pure  thought  alone  ?  Of  pure  thought 
we  have  no  experience  whatever.  Our  own 
thought  is  always  combined  with  will,  and,  we 
may  add,  with  feeling  also.  If  there  is  any- 
where a  purely  thinking  being  we  can  form  no 
idea  of  his  mode  of  existence.  Intelligence  and 
will,  however,  whether  in  ourselves  or  God,  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  two  distinct  faculties.  The 
days  of  a  facultative  or  departmental  psychology 
are  numbered.  Personality  is  an  indivisible 
unity,  in  which  you  can  indeed  distinguish  ele- 
ments, as  opposed  to  faculties,  but  whose  activity 
involves,  at  each  moment,  the  whole  richness  of 
the  nature. 

Here,  then,  in  the  thought  of  creative  will,  our 
minds  find  that  final  interpretation  for  which 
they  are  looking.     Here  lies  the  only  possible 
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solution  of  the  great  causal  problem.  For  what 
we  wish  to  discover  is  a  true  cause,  a  cause,  that 
is,  which  cannot  be  treated  as  a  mere  effect  of 
anything  antecedent  to  it,  but  which  contains 
within  itself  the  spontaneity  and  productive 
energy  from  which  flows  freely  the  river  of 
universal  change.  We  ourselves,  if  the  verdict 
of  our  self-knowledge  and  experience  can  be 
trusted,  are,  in  our  limited  degree,  such  creative 
causes.  Physically  regarded  we  are  effects  of 
antecedent  conditions;  regarded  spiritually  we 
may  in  part  be  so,  but  there  does  come  a 
point  in  our  analysis  of  moral  personality  where 
we  are  obliged  to  stop  in  our  regress  and  to 
confess  that  we  cannot  be  entirely  interpreted 
in  terms  of  antecedent  conditions,  but  have  the 
power  of  true  self-determination  and  can  origin- 
ate change.  Such  freedom,  of  course,  we  owe 
to  God,  but,  in  creating  us,  He  made  us  free. 
He  caused  us  to  be  causes  of  our  own  acti- 
vities, limiting  His  own  power  thereby  (for 
no  less  a  consequence  follows  from  our  ad- 
mission of  human  freedom),  but  thereby  also 
rendering  possible  the  existence  of  a  kingdom 
of  moral  personalities,  whose  wills  were  their 
own,  in  order  that  they  might  make  them 
His. 
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Two  points,  in  conclusion,  invite  our  further 
consideration. 

(a)  The  first  is,  that,  in  our  own  experience, 
the  deepest  significance  of  will  is  to  be  found  in 
connection  with  moral  action.  The  stupendous 
importance  of  will  and  free  causality  is  best 
revealed  by  the  peculiarly  ethical  factors  of 
remorse,  responsibility,  the  emotions  of  shame 
and  reverence,  the  consciousness  that  we  might 
have  done  otherwise  than  we  have  done.  And, 
when  we  regard  man  as  a  moral  being,  we  at 
once  think  of  his  life  as  purposive.  The  con- 
ception of  purpose,  which  is  dominant  when  you 
consider  man  as  an  intelligent  agent  acting  for 
ends,  is  even  more  prominent  when  you  think 
of  him  as  a  moral  being  acting  for  moral  ends 
and  striving  to  realise  moral  ideals.  This,  I 
suppose,  would  be  admitted  by  any  one.  But 
if  we  admit  it,  then,  it  appears  to  me,  when  we 
transfer  the  conception  of  will  to  God's  causal 
activity,  it  is  difficult  not  to  interpret  that  activity 
in  terms  of  moral  purpose.  The  inference,  I 
admit,  is  not  logically  valid ;  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  it  is  not  bare  will  devoid  of 
all  richer  significance  which  we  carry  over 
naturally  and  attribute  to  God.  Bare  will  has 
no  meaning.     A  will  must  will  something,  must 
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seek  some  end,  must  invest  itself  with  other 
attributes  besides  that  of  mere  efficiency.  And, 
as  we  cannot  think  of  our  own  volitional  activity 
except  in  terms  of  ends  which  ultimately  !  take 
a  moral  colouring,  so  we  cannot  think  of  God 
except  as  purposing  moral  ends.  It  might  be 
retorted  that  God  may  will  an  immoral  end,  just 
as  a  man,  in  virtue  of  his  freedom,  can,  and  does, 
will  to  do  evil.  From  the  point  of  view  of  our 
present  argument  that  is  a  fair  retort ;  but,  even 
so,  the  objector  has  granted  what  we  are  pri- 
marily contending  for,  namely,  the  existence  of 
a  will  with  a  content  and  characteristics,  seeking 
positive  ends  which  it  conceives  as  worth  pur- 
suing. What  we  must  banish  from  our  minds 
is  the  thought  of  bare,  indeterminate  will. 
Whether  the  Divine  will  is  more  appropriately 
to  be  thought  of  as  seeking  evil  ends  rather 
than  good  ones  is  another  question,  to  which, 
I  imagine,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  given  any 

1  Man's  ends  take  a  moral  colouring  "  ultimately,"  that  is, 
if  life  is  viewed  as  a  whole.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to 
take  a  single  activity  of  man,  a  single  act,  and  say  that  it  has 
no  moral  colour,  e.g.,  if  I  knock  the  head  off  a  poppy  when 
on  a  walk,  you  could  hardly  read  a  moral  purpose  into  the 
act,  but  if  I  spent  the  whole  afternoon  in  so  doing  you  would 
rightly  charge  me  with  waste  of  time, 
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other  answer  than  that  the  Divine  purpose  must 
include  what  we  mean  by  morality.  For,  if 
God  is  thought  of  as  seeking  evil,  as  saying 
deliberately,  like  Milton's  Satan,  "  evil  be  thou 
my  good,"  then  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact 
of  morality,  and  man's  recognition  that  his 
highest  good  consists  in  the  pursuit  of  moral 
ends.  How  can  man  condemn  himself,  as  he 
does,  for  pursuing  evil  ends  if  God  pursues 
them  ?  On  such  a  theory  man's  moral  life  be- 
comes meaningless.  Whatever  our  character- 
isation of  ultimate  reality  may  be,  it  must  be 
consonant  with  our  appreciation  of  moral  good- 
ness and  our  pursuit  of  ethical  ideas.  Because, 
then,  moral  purpose  is  ultimately  connected  with 
human  free  causality,  and  because  such  free 
causality  finds  its  chief  significance  in  the  moral 
sphere,  it  becomes  natural  for  man  to  think  of 
the  Divine  causality  as  moral.  And,  the  greater 
the  importance  which  man  attaches  to  the  moral 
aspect  of  life,  the  more  readily  will  he  see  in 
God's  causal  activity  the  expression  of  a  moral 
purpose.  His  conviction  that  the  universe  is 
a  home  of  order,  and  that  he  can  trust  it,  will 
ripen  into  a  conviction  that  it  is  a  home  of  moral 
order.  The  basis  of  his  trust  will  be  moral. 
He  will  feel   that  it  is  a  moral  will  which  is 
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guiding  its  destinies ;  in  other  words,  that  in 
and  behind  its  changing  processes  lives  a  per- 
sonal and  moral  being. 

(d)  The  second  point  to  consider  is  this.  Is 
there  any  necessary  contradiction  between  the 
scientific  account  of  causation  in  the  physical 
universe,  and  the  religious  account  of  it  which 
refers  all  natural  changes  to  the  creative  activity 
of  a  personal  will  ?  Are  the  laws  of  Nature  to 
be  regarded  as  modes  of  a  Divine  volition  ?  1 
Is  there  anything  foolish  or  contradictory  in  so 
construing  them?  That  any  difficulty  at  all 
should  be  felt  upon  this  point  is  due,  I  believe, 
to  the  prevalence  of  an  imperfect  conception  of 
what  will  is.  Just  as  we  are  often  taught  that 
creation  must  mean  creation  out  of  nothing,  and 
forget  that  any  change  whatever  is  really  created 
change  and  involves  the  emergence  of  something 
which  was  not  there  before,  so  we  have  come 
to  think  of  will  as  capricious,  arbitrary,  indeter- 
minate activity.  Will  is  regarded  as  consisting 
of  what  Martineau  describes  as  "  detached  spurts 
of  power,"  not  a  steady,  continuous,  activity,  but 

1  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  problem  see  Fraser's  Philo- 
sophy of  Theism ,  second  series  of  lectures,  lecture  ii.,  "Causa- 
tion Theistically  Interpreted  ". 
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an  intermittent  one,  fitful  in  its  operation,  and 
owning  many  intervals  of  quiescence.  Of  this 
nature,  certainly,  is  much  of  our  own  volitional 
activity.  We  pursue  ends  for  a  while  and  then 
weary  of  the  pursuit.  Intervals  of  sleep  inter- 
rupt our  conscious  activity.  We  find  it  difficult 
to  concentrate  our  attention  for  any  length  of 
time  on  a  given  point.  We  do  not  succeed  in 
rounding  off  all  our  energies  in  the  prosecution 
of  some  few,  great  dominant  purposes  which 
shall  give  unity  and  connection  to  our  life.  We 
will,  but  we  have  to  will  to  will.  Our  freedom 
is  a  possession  of  which  we  only  become  aware 
if  we  try  to  enjoy  it,  and  we  do  not  make  the 
continuous  attempt.  And  so  we  come  to  think 
of  will  as  necessarily  connected  with  intermittent 
and  somewhat  capricious  activity.  Then,  when 
science  shows  us  a  world  in  which  activities  are 
always  uniform,  where  strict  order  reigns,  and 
where  "  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law,"  we  begin 
to  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  conception  of  will 
can  be  applied  to  such  activities,  whether  will 
is  not  something  too  volatile  and  wayward  to 
be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  movements  so 
orderly  in  their  procession  and  so  strictly  deter- 
mined in  their  relation  to  the  past.  But,  surely, 
if  there  existed  a  perfect  will,  a  will  "without 
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variation  or  shadow  that  is  cast  by  turning,"  the 
activities  of  that  will  would  be  continuous  and 
orderly.  Unvarying  law,  that  is,  unvarying 
sequence  among  phenomena,  would  be  the  con- 
sistent and  natural  expression  of  such  a  perfect 
will,  and  the  iron  necessities  of  Nature,  which 
now  seem  to  be  at  the  opposite  pole  from  all 
that  we  mean  by  freedom,  would  be  the  com- 
plete expression  of  the  highest  freedom.  In 
this  way  the  laws  of  the  material  universe  may 
be  construed  as  the  expression  of  the  unchang- 
ing purposes  of  God.  Where  is  the  contradic- 
tion between  this  theistic  view  and  the  view 
of  physical  science  ?  There  is  none.  Science 
gives  you  her  view  of  natural  causation  without 
regard  to  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  same. 
The  theist  adds  on  to  the  scientific  view  other 
elements,  which  he  derives  from  a  consideration 
of  man's  place  in  the  universe  as  a  moral  per- 
sonality. He  admits  all  the  facts  which  science 
adduces,  only  he  looks  at  them  in  a  new  light. 
He  admits  the  explanation  which  science  has 
to  offer  as  to  the  mechanism  by  which  physical 
changes  come  to  be,  but  he  urges  that  these  ex- 
planations are  not  self-explanatory,  and  need,  in 
their  turn,  another  explanation,  which  he  finds 
in  the  postulate  of  a  Divine  will  which  works 
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through  the  mechanism  of  Nature  to  reach 
moral  ends.  The  only  quarrel  which  the  theist 
has  with  the  man  of  science  arises,  if  the  latter 
offers  his  partial  and  abstract  explanations  as 
complete  explanations.  He,  speaking  in  the 
name  both  of  philosophy  and  religion,  reminds 
the  physicist  that  a  higher  synthesis  is  possible, 
and  one  which  shall  do  justice  to  those  spiritual 
factors  of  experience,  which  the  man  of  science 
is  bound  to  leave  on  one  side  if  he  would  carry 
his  investigations  to  a  successful  issue.  Science, 
then,  shows  us  the  orderly  sequences  of  pheno- 
mena, and  construes  all  physical  changes  in 
terms  of  the  redistribution  of  energy.  It  re- 
mains for  a  deeper  inquiry  to  interpret  the  facts 
in  another  manner,  and,  by  an  act  of  faith,  if 
you  will,  only  not  a  faith  divorced  from  reason, 
to  rise  to  the  conviction  that 

The  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

The  lower  causality  of  Nature  is  interpreted  by 
the  higher  causality  of  man.  The  beginning  is 
once  more  explained  in  the  light  of  the  end. 

If,  now,  we  can  climb  to  the  height  of  a  true 
theistic  faith,  we  then  turn  back  and  retraverse 
our  road ;  but  we  carry  with  us  the  illumination 
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which  shone  for  us  on  the  supreme  summit  of 
vision  ;  and  we  see,  in  all  the  successive  stages 
of  Nature's  evolution,  the  self-revelation  (I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
word)  of  a  Personal  God  and  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  universe. 
From  matter  to  life,  from  life  to  consciousness, 
from  consciousness  to  self-consciousness  and 
morality,  and  the  emergence  of  beings  who 
know  themselves  as  persons  and  call  God  a 
Father — these  are  the  stages  through  which 
God  has  been  gradually  revealing  to  men  His 
own  nature  and  His  eternal  purposes.  And  we 
wait  for  the  completion  of  the  revelation.  For 
man  is  only  in  the  making.  His  powers  of 
thought  and  action  are  not  yet  fully  ripe.  He 
has  much  more  yet  of  God  to  know.  Each 
generation  of  men,  as  it  arrives  upon  the  scene, 
looks  through  the  archway  of  its  experience  and 
sees  beyond  it,  gleaming, 

That  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  as  we  move. 

The  vision  would  be  intolerable,  and  would 
mock  us,  if  it  were  not  that  we  are  so  constituted 
that,  where  knowledge  fails,  there  conviction 
steps  in  to  steady  and  inspire  us.     Thus  we  go 
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through  life,  assured  that  the  power  behind 
phenomena,  whose  ceaseless  activity  has  pro- 
duced our  own  moral  being,  cannot  be  less  than 
moral,  and  so  can  be  eternally  trusted.  "  In 
Him  " — it  is  the  theist's  reasoned  conviction — 
11  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being/' 
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Cox  (J.  Charles),  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  See  Little 
Guides,  The  Antiquary's  Books,  and  Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox  (Harold),  B.A.,  M.P.  LAND 
NATIONALISATION  AND  LAND 
TAXATION.  Second  Edition  revised. 
Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d  net. 

Crabbe  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

Craigie(W.  A.).  A  PRIMER  OF  BURNS. 
Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Craik  (Mrs.).    See  Little  Library. 

Crane  (Capt.  C.  P.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Crashaw  (Richard).     See  Little  Library. 

Crawford  (F.  G.).     See  Mary  C.  Danson. 

Crofts  (T.  R.  N.),  M.A.  See  Simplified 
French  Texts. 

Cross  (J.  A.),  M.A.  THE  FAITH  OF 
THE  BIBLE.     Fcap.  8m    2s.  6d.  net. 

Cruikshank(G.).  THE  LOVING  BAL- 
LAD OF  LORD  BATEMAN.  With  11 
Plates.      Cr.  i6mo.     is.  6d.  net. 

Crump  (B.).     See  Wagner. 

Cunliffe  (Sir  F.  H.  E.),  Fellow  of  All  Souls" 
College,  Oxford.  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  BOER  WAR.  With  many  Illus- 
traticns,  Plans,  and  Portraits.  In  2  vols. 
Quarto.     15J.  each. 

Cunynghame  (H.  H.),  C.B.  See  Connois- 
seur's Library. 

Cutts  (E.  L.),  D.D.    See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Daniell  (G.  W.),  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Danson  (Mary  C.)  and  Crawford  (F.  G.). 
FATHERS  IN  THE  FAITH.  Fcap. 
8vo.     is.  6d. 

Dante.  LA  COMMEDIA  DI  DANTE. 
The  Italian  Text  edited  by  Paget  Toynbee, 
M.A.,D.Litt.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Translated  into  Spenserian  Prose  by  C. 
Gordon  Wright.  With  the  Italian  text. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Paget  Toynbee,  Little  Library, 
Standard  Library,  and  Warren-Vernon. 

Darley  (George).     See  Little  Library. 

D* Arcy  (R.  F.),  M.A.  A  NEW  TRIGON- 
OMETRY _  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With 
numerous  diagrams.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Davenport  (Cyril).  See  Connoisseur's 
Library  and  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Davey  (Richard).  THE  PAGEANT  OF 
LONDON  With  40  Illustrations  in 
Colour  by  John  Fulleylove,  R.I.  InTwo 
Volumes.     Demy  8vo.     15^.  net. 

Davis  (H.  W.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Author  of  '  Charlemagne.' 
ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  NORMANS 
AND  ANGEVINS:  1066-1272.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.   10s.  6d.  net. 

Dawson  (Nelson).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 
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Dawson  (Mrs.  N.).     See  Little   Books  on 

Art. 
Deane  (A.  C).     See  Little  Library. 
Dearmer  (Mabel).    A  CHILD'S  LIFE  OF 

CHRIST.     With  8  Illustrations  in  Colour 

by  E.  Fortescue-Brickdale.     Large  Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
Delbos  (Leon).    THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2S. 
Demosthenes.    AGAINST  CONON  AND 

CALLICLES.       Edited    by    F.    Darwin 

Swift,    M.A.      Second   Edition.      Fcap. 

ZvO.       2S. 

Dickens   (Charles).        See  Little   Library, 

I.P.L.,  and  Chesterton. 
Dickinson    (Emily).      POEMS.     Cr.    Zvo. 

i,s.  6d.  net. 
Dickinson  (Q.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's 

College,     Cambridge.        THE      GREEK 

VIEW  OF  LIFE.      Sixth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     is.  6d. 
Dilke  (Lady),  Bulley  (Miss),  and  Whitley 

(Miss).     WOMEN'S  WORK.     Cr.   Zvo. 

is.  6d. 
Dillon  (Edward).    See  Connoisseur's  Library 

and  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Ditchfield  (P.   H.),   M.A.,  F.S.A.      THE 

STORY  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS. 

With     an     Introduction     by     Augustus 

jEssorp,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
OLD   ENGLISH    CUSTOMS:    Extant    at 

the  Present  Time.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
ENGLISH  VILLAGES.  Illustrated.  Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d.  net. 
THE     PARISH    CLERK.      With   31 

Illustrations.     Demy  Zvo.     Third  Edition. 

is.  6d.  net. 
Dixon  (W.  M.),   M.A.    A    PRIMER   OF 

TENNYSON.     Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 

2S.   6d. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO 
BROWNING.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo. 

2S.  6d 

Doney  (May).      SONGS  OF  THE  REAL. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2s-  6d"  **'• 
A  volume  of  poems. 
Douglas  (James).     THE  MAN  IN  THE 

PULPIT.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Dowden  (J.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh.     See  Churchman's  Library. 

Drage  (G.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Driver(S.  R.),  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  SERMONS  ON 
SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Dry  (Wakeling).    See  Little  Guides. 

Dryhurst  (A.  R.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Du  Buisson  (J.  C),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Duguid  (Charles).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Dumas  (Alexander).  MY  MEMOIRS. 
Translated  by  E.  M.  Waller.  With  Por- 
traits. In  Six  Volumes.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  each. 
Volume  I. 


Dunn  (J.  T).,  D.Sc.,andMundella(V.  A.). 
GENERAL  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 
With  114  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    3-r.  6d, 

Dunstan(A.  E.),  B.Sc.  See  Junior  School 
ooks  and  Textbooksof  Science. 

Durham  (The  Earl  of ).  A  REPORT  ON 
CANADA.  With  an  Introductory  Note. 
Demy  Zvo.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Dutt(W.  A.).  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 
With  coloured  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Southgate.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

WILD  LIFE  IN  EAST  ANGLIA.  With 
16  Illustrations  in  colour  by  Frank  South- 
gate,  R.B.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.     "js.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Guides. 

Earle  (John),  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE,  or  A  PIECE  OF 
THE  WORLD  DISCOVERED.  Post 
1 6mo.    2s  net. 

Edmonds  (Major  J.  E.).     See  W.  B.  Wood. 

Edwards  (Clement),  M.P.  RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION.  Second  Edition 
Revised.    Croivn  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Edwards  (W.  Douglas).  See  Commercial 
Series. 

Egan  (Pierce).    See  I.P.L. 

Egerton  (H.  E.),  M.A.    A  HISTORY  OF 
BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY.     New 
and  Cheaper  Issue.  Demy  Zvo.   -js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Ellaby  (C.  G.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Ellerton  (F.  G.).     See  S.  J.  Stone. 

Ellwood  (Thomas),  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF.  Edited  by  C.  G.  Crump, 
M.A.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

Epictetus.     See  Aurelius 

Erasmus.  A  Book  called  in  Latin  EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS  CHRISTIANI, 
and  in  English  the  Manual  of  the  Christian 
Knight. 

From  the  edition  printed  by  Wynken  de 
Worde,  1533.     Fcap.  Zvo.    y.  6d.  net. 

Fairbrother  (W.  H.),  M.A.  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHY OF  T.  H.  GREEN.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3$.  6d. 

Farrer  (Reginald).  THE  GARDEN  OF 
ASIA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Fea  (Allan).  SOME  BEAUTIES  OF  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With 
82  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
Zvo.    12s.  6d.  net. 

Ferrier  (Susan).     See  Little  Library. 

Fidler  (T.  Claxton),  M.Inst.  C.E.  See 
Books  on  Business. 

Fielding  (Henry).     See  Standard  Library. 

Finn  (S.  W.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

Firth  (J.  B.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Firth  (C.  H.),  M.A.  CROMWELL'S 
ARMY:  A  History  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Protectorate.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Catalogue 


Fisher  (G.  W.).  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
SHREWSBURY  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     ioj.  6d. 

FitzGerald  (Edward).  THE  RUBAlYAT 
OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Printed  from 
the  Fifth  and  last  Edition.  With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  and  a 
Biography  of  Omar  by  E.  D.  Ross.  Cr. 
8zo.     6s.     See  also  Miniature  Library. 

FitzGerald(H.  P.).  A  CONCISE  HAND- 
BOOK OF  CLIMBERS,  TWINERS, 
AND  WALL  SHRUBS.  Illustrated. 
Fcap.  Zvo.    3-y.  6d.  net. 

Fitzpatrick  (5.  A.  O.).    See  Ancient  Cities. 

Flecker  (W.  H.),  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Headmaster 
of  the  Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham. 
THE  STUDENT'S  PRAYER  BOOK. 
The  Text  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayer  and  Litany.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.     Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

Flux  (A.  W.),  M.A.,  William  Dow  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  in  M'Gill  University, 
Montreal.  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES: 
Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Fortescue  (Mrs.  G.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Fraser    (David).       A    MODERN    CAM- 
PAIGN ;   OR,  WAR  AND  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY  IN   THE  FAR  EAST. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Fraser  (J.  F.).  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
ON  A  WHEEL.  With  ioo  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

French  (W.),  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Freudenreich  (Ed.  von).  DAIRY  BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A  Short  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Students.  Translated  by  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
Revised.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Fulford  (H.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Gallaher  (D.)and  Stead  (W.  J.).  THE 
COMPLETE  RUGBY  FOOTBALLER, 
ON  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SYSTEM. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Tour  of  the  New 
Zealanders  in  England.  With  35  Illustra- 
tions.     Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Gallichan  (W.  M.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Gambado  (Geoff rey,  Esq.).  See  LP. L. 

Gaskell  (Mrs.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Standard  Library. 

Gasquet,  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot,  O.S.B.  See 
Antiquary's  Books. 

aeorge(H.B.),  M. A.,  Fellow  ofNewCollege, 
Oxford.  BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY. With  numerous  Plans.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised,  with  a  new  Chapter 
including  the  South  African  War.  Cr.  Zvo. 
3s.  6d. 

A  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.  y.  6d. 

Gibbins  (H.  de  B.),  Litt.D.,  M.A.  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  ENGLAND  :  HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES.  With  5  Maps.  Fourth 
Edition.    Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Re- 
vised. With  Maps  and  Plans.    Cr.  Zvo.    ji. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

See  also  Commercial  Series  and  R.  A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon  (Edward).  THE  DECLINE  AND 
FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Edited  with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps, 
by  J.  B.  Bury,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  In  Seven 
Volumes.  Demy  Zvo.  Gilt  to/,  Zs.6d.  each. 
Also,  Cr.  Zvo.     6s.  each. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  WRIT- 
INGS.  Edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill, 
LL.D     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

See  also  Standard  Library. 

Gibson  (E.  C.  S.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  See  Westminster  Commentaries, 
Handbooks  of  Theology,  and  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert  (A.  R.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Gloag  (M.  R.)  and  Wyatt  (Kate  M.).  A 
BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  GARDENS. 
With  24  Illustrations  in  Colour.  Demy 
Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 

Godfrey  (Elizabeth).  A  BOOK  OF  RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited  by.  Fcap.  Zvo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Godley(A.  D.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  LYRA  FRIVOLA. 
Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

VERSES  TO  ORDER.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

SECOND  STRINGS.    Fcap.     Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver).      THE  VICAR  OF 
WAKEFIELD.      Fcap.   32m      With   10 
Plates  in  Photogravure  by  Tony  Johannot. 
Leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 
See  also  I.P.L.  and  Standard  Library. 

Goodrich -Freer  (A.).     IN    A    SYRIAN 
SADDLE.     Demy  Zvo.    7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Gorst  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John).  THE  CHIL- 
DREN OF  THE  NATION.  Second 
Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d.  net. 

Goudge  (H.  L.),  M.A.,  Principal  of  Wells 
Theological  College.  See  Westminster  Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham  (P.  Anderson).  THE  RURAL 
EXODUS.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Granger  (F.  S.)f  M.A.,  Litt.D.  PSYCH- 
OLOGY.    Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SOUL  OF  A  CHRISTIAN.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 

Gray(E.  M'Queen).  GERMAN  PASSAGES 
FOR  UNSEEN  TRANSLATION.  Cr. 
Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

Gray  (P.  L.),  B.Sc.  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY: 
an  Elementary  Text-Book.  With  181 
Diagrams.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

Green  (G.  Buckland),  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon.  NOTES  ON 
GREEK  AND  LATIN  SYNTAX.  Cr. 
Zvo.     3s.  6d. 
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Green  (E.  T.)»  M-A-  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Greenidge(A.  H.  J.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ROME:  From  133-104  b.c.  Demy 
Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Qreenwell  (Dora).     See  Miniature  Library. 

Gregory  (R.    A.).       THE    VAULT     OF 

HEAVEN.       A    Popular   Introduction    to 

Astronomy.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.      2s.  6d. 

iregory  (Miss   E.   C).      See   Library    of 

Devotion. 

Grubb(H.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Guiney  (Louisa  I.).  HURRELL 
FROUDE :  Memoranda  and  Comments. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Gwynn(M.  L.).  A  BIRTHDAY  BOOK. 
New  and  cheaper  issue.  Royal  Svo.   5s.  net. 

Haddon  (A.  C),  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  HEAD- 
HUNTERS  BLACK,  WHITE,  AND 
BROWN.  With  many  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     Demy  Svo.     15s. 

Hadfield(R.  A.)  and  Gibbins  (H.  de  B.). 
A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  Cr. 
Svo.    2S.  6d. 

Hall  (R.  N.)  and  Neal  (W.  G.).  THE 
ANCIENT  RUINS  OF  RHODESIA. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Hall  (R.  N.).  GREAT  ZIMBABWE. 
With  numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Royal  Svo.      10s.  6d.  net. 

Hamilton  (F.  J.),  D.D.    See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Hammond  (J.  L.).  CHARLES  JAMES 
FOX.     Demy  Svo.     \os.  6d. 

Hannay  (D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
THE  ROYAL  NAVY,  1200-16S8.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  each. 

Hannay  (James  O.),  M.A.  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  ORIGIN  OF  CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  DESERT.  Fcap. 
Svo.     35.  6d.  net. 

Hardie (Martin).    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Hare  (A.  T.),  M.A.  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  LARGE  INDUCTION  COILS. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo.     6s. 

Harrison  (Clifford).  READING  AND 
READERS.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Harvey  (Alfred),  M.B.     See  Ancient  Cities. 

Hawthorne(Nathaniel).   See  Little  Library. 

HEALTH,  WEALTH  AND  WISDOM. 
Cr.  Svo.     \s.  net. 

Heath  (Frank  R.).    See  Little  Guides. 

Heath  (Dudley).    See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Hello  (Ernest).  STUDIES  IN  SAINT- 
SHIP.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
V.  M.  Crawford.     Fcap  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Henderson  (B.  W.),  Fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  THE  LIFE  AND 
PRINCIPATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
NERO.  Illustrated.  New  and  cheaper 
issue.     Deiuv  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

AT  INTERVALS.    Fcap  Svo.    2s.6d.net. 


Henderson  (T.  F.).  See  Little  Library  and 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Henley  (W.  E.).  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Henley  ( W.  E.)and  Whibley  (C.)  A  BOOK 
OF  ENGLISH  PROSE.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

Henson  (H.  H.),  B.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY:  As  Illus- 
trated  by  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

LIGHT  AND  LEAVEN  :  Historical  and 
Social  Sermons.    Cr.  87/0.    6s. 

Herbert  (George).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury  (Lord).  See  Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins  (W.  A.  S.),  B.A.  ENGLISH 
TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Cr.Svo. 
is.  6d. 

Hewitt  (Ethel  M.)  A  GOLDEN  DIAL. 
A  Day  Book  of  Prose  and  Verse.  Fcap. 
Svo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Heywood  (W.).  PALIO  AND  PONTE  : 
A  Book  of  Tuscan  Games.  Illustrated. 
Royal  8vo.     21s.  net. 

See  also  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Hill  (Clare).     See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Hill  (Henry),  B.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Boy's 
High  School,  Worcester,  Cape  Colonv.  A 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  ARITHMETIC. 
Cr.  Svo.     "xs.  6d. 

Hind(C.  Lewis).  DAYS  IN  CORNWALL. 
With  16  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  William 
Pascok,  and  20  Photographs.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Hirst  (F.  W.)    See  Books  on  Business. 

Hoare(J.  Douglas).  ARCTIC  EXPLORA- 
TION.  With  18  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  Svo,     js.  6d.  net. 

Hobhouse(L.  T.),  Fellow  of  C.C.C.,  Oxford. 
THE  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  ?tet. 

Hobson(J.  A.),  M.A.  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  :  A  Study  of  Economic  Principles. 
Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  Sixth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  UNEM- 
PLOYED.   Third  Edition.    Cr.Svo.   2s.6d. 

Hodgkin  (T.),  D.C.L.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Hodgson  (Mrs.  W.)  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY 
OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN.  Second 
Edition.     Post  Svo.     6s. 

Hogg  (Thomas  Jefferson).  SHELLEY 
AT  OXFORD.  With  an  Introduction  by 
R.  A.  Streatfeild.     Fcap.  Svo.    2s.  net. 

Holden-Stone  (G.  de).  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Holdich  (Sir  T.  H.),  K.C.I.E.  THE 
INDIAN  BORDERLAND:  being  a 
Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Svo.     10s.6d.net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Holdsworth  (W.  S.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LAW.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.     Demy  Zvo.     ios.  6d.  net. 

Holland  (H.  Scott),  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Holt  (Emily).  THE  SECRET  OF  POPU- 
LARITY :  How  to  Achieve  Social  Success. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3  j.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Holyoake(G.  J.).  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  TO-DAY.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

Hone  (Nathaniel  J.).  See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Hoppner.     See  Little  Galleries. 

Horace.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Horsburgh(E.  L.  S.),  M.A.  WATERLOO  : 
A  Narrative  and  Criticism.      With  Plans. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.  5s. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 

Horth(A.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Horton(R.  F.)f  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hosie  (Alexander).  MANCHURIA.  With 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

How  (F.  D.).  SIX  GREAT  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With  Portraits  and  Illustra- 
tions.   Second  Edition.    Demy  Zvo.    js.  6d. 

Howell  (A.  G.  Ferrers).  FRANCISCAN 
DAYS.  Translated  and  arranged  by.  Cr. 
Zvo.     35.  6d.  net. 

Howell  (G.).  TRADE  UNIONISM— New 
and  Old.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
■2S.  6d. 

Hudson  (Robert).  MEMORIALS  OF  A 
WARWICKSHIRE  PARISH.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     15s.  net. 

Huggins  (Sir  William),  K.C.B.,  O.M., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  ; 
or,  Science  in  the  State  and  in  the 
Schools.  With  25  Illustrations.  Wide 
Royal  Zvo.     as.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (C.  E.).  THE  PRAISE  OF 
SHAKESPEARE.  An  English  Antho- 
logy. With  a  Preface  by  Sidney  Lee. 
Demy  Zvo.     35.  6d.  net. 

Hughes  (Thomas).  TOM  BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Vernon  Rkndall.  Leather. 
Royal  32mo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Hutchinson  (Horace  G.)  THE  NEW 
FOREST.  Illustrated  in  colour  with 
50  Pictures  by  Walter  Tyndale  and  4 
by  Lucy  Kemp-Welch.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Hutton  (A.  W.\  M.A.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion  and  Library  of  Devotion. 

Hutton  (Edward).  THE  CITIES  OF 
UMBRIA.  With  many  Illustrations,  of 
which  20  are  in  Colour,  by  A.  Pisa.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.Zvo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  CITIES  OF  SPAIN.  Second  Edition. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  24  are  in 
Colour,  by  A.  W.  Rimington.  Demy  Zvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 


FLORENCE    AND    NORTHERN    TUS- 
CANY.      With  Coloured   Illustrations   by 
William  Parkinson.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

ENGLISH  LOVE  POEMS.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction.     Fcap.  Zvo.    2s-  6d-  nei' 

Hutton  (R.  H.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hutton  (W.  H.)t  M.A.     THE    LIFE   OF 
SIR  THOMAS  MORE.     With   Portraits. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    5s. 
See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Hyde  (A.  G.)  GEORGE  HERBERT  AND 
HIS  TIMES.  With  32  Illustrations. 
Demy  Zvo.    xos.  6d.  net. 

Hyett  (F.  A.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
FLORENCE.     Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Ibsen  (Henrik).  BRAND.  A  Drama. 
Translated  by  William  Wilson.  Third 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

Inge  (W.  R.),  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford.  CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1899.  Demy  Zvo.  12s.  6d.  net.  See  also 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Innes(A.  D.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
BRITISH  IN  INDIA.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  TUDORS. 
With  Maps.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Jackson  (C.  E.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Jackson  (S.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Jackson  (F.  Hamilton).     See  Little  Guides. 

Jacob  (F.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examination 
Series. 

James  (W.  H.  N.),  A.R.C.S.,  A.I.E.E.  See 
Textbooks  of  Technology. 

Jeans  (J.   Stephen).    TRUSTS,  POOLS, 
AND  CORN  ERS.     Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 
See  also  Books  on  Business. 

Jeffreys  (D.  Gwyn).  DOLLY'S  THEATRI- 
CALS. Described  and  Illustrated  with  24 
Coloured  Pictures.  Super Royal  i6mo.  2s.6d. 

Jenks  (E.),  M.A.,  Reader  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  ENGLISH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT.  Second  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Jenner  (Mrs.  H.).    See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Jennings  (Oscar),  M.D.,  Member  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society.  EARLY  WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS,  containing  over  thirteen 
hundred  Reproductions  of  Pictorial  Letters 
of  the  {Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries. 
Demy  ±to.     21s.  net. 

Jessopp  (Augustus),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of 
Religion. 

Jevons  (F.  B.),  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Principal  of 
Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall,  Durham.  RE- 
LIGION IN  EVOLUTION.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Churchman's  Library  and  Hand- 
books of  Theology. 

Johnson  (Mrs.  Barham).  WILLIAM  BOD- 
HAM  DONNE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 
Illustrated.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
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Johnston  (Sir  H.  H.),  K.C.B.  BRITISH 
CENTRAL  AFRICA.  With  nearly  200 
I llustrations  and  Six  Maps.  Third  Edition . 
Cr.  4  to.     \8s.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Jones  (R.  Crompton),  M.A.  POEMS 
OF  THE  INNER  LIFE.  Selected  by. 
Thirteenth  Edition.   Fcap.8vo.    zs.6d.net. 

Jones  (H.).     See  Commercial  Series. 

Jones  (H.  F.).     See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Jones  (L.  A.  Atherley),  K.C.,  M.P.  THE 
MINERS'  GUIDE  TO  THE  COAL 
MINES  REGULATION  ACTS.  Cr.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

COMMERCE  IN  WAR.  RoyalZvo.  21s.net. 

Jonson  (Ben).     See  Standard  Library. 

Juliana  (Lady)  of  Norwich.  REVELA- 
TIONS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  Ed.byGRACio 
Warrack.  Second  Edit.     Cr.  8vo.     $s.  6d. 

Juvenal.     See  Classical  Translations. 

♦Kappa.'  LET  YOUTH  BUT  KNOW: 
A  Plea  for  Reason  in  Education.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Kaufmann  (M.).  SOCIALISM  AND 
MODERN  THOUGHT.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Keating  (J.  P.),  D.D.  THE  AGAPE  AND 
THE  EUCHARIST.     Cr.  8vo.     v.  6d. 

Keats  (John).  THE  POEMS  OF.  Edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  de  Selin- 
court,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

REALMS  OF  GOLD.  Selections  from  the 
Works  of.    Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

See  also  Little  Library  and  Standard 
Library. 

Keble  (John).  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  Lock, 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College.  Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNGBELL.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8z'0.  3s.  &/.  i  padded  morocco,  5s. 
See  also  Library  of  Devotion. 

Kelynack  (T.  N.),  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Inebriety.  THE  DRINK  PROBLEM 
IN  ITS  MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT.  Edited  by.  With  2  Diagrams. 
Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Kempis  (Thomas  a).  THE  IMITATION 
OF  CHRIST.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Dean  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Gere. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d.;  padded 
morocco.     5J. 

Also  Translated  by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.  Cr. 
8vo.  3s.  6d.  See  also  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Kennedy     (Bart.).         THE     GREEN 
SPHINX.     Cr.  8vo.  ^  3s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Kennedy  (James  Houghton),  D.D.,  Assist- 
ant Lecturer  in  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.  ST.  PAUL'S  SECOND  AND 
THIRD  EPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS. With  Introduction,  Dissertations 
and  Notes.     Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Kimmins  (C.  W.),  M.A.  THE  CHEMIS- 
TRY OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  Illus- 
trated.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


trated.     Cr 


Kinglake  (A.  W.).     See  Little  Library. 

Kipling  (Rudyard).       BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS.        80th  Thousand.      Twenty- 
second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE    SEVEN    SEAS.      63rd     Thousand. 
Eleventh  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS.  41st  Thousand. 
Second  Edition.  _  Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

DEPARTMENTAL  DITTIES.     Sixteenth 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Knight  (Albert  E.).     THE  COMPLETE 
CRICKETER.      Illustrated.      Demy  8vo. 
•js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Knight  (H.  J.  C),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Knowling  (R.  J.),  M.A.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Exegesis  at  King's  College, 
London.     See  Westminster  Commentaries. 

Lamb  (Charles  and  Mary),  THE  WORKS 
OF.     Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.     Illustrated 
In  Seven  Volumes.  Demy  8vo.   js.  6d.  each. 
See  also  Little  Library  and  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Lambert  (F.  A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Lambros  (Professor).   See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Lane- Poole  (Stanley).  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Fully 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Langbridge(F.),M.A.  BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE  :  foems  of  Chivalry,  Enterprise, 
Courage,  and  Constancy.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Law  (William).  See  Library  of  Devotion 
and  Standard  Library. 

Leach  (Henry).  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE.    A  Biography.     With  12  Illustra- 
tions.   Demy8vo.    12s.  6d.  net. 
See  also  James  Braid. 

Le  Braz  (Anatole).  THE  LAND  OF 
PARDONS.  Translated  by  Frances  M. 
Gostling.  Illustrated  in  colour.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Lee  (Captain  L.  Melville).  A  HISTORY 
OF  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Leigh  (Percival).  THE  COMIC  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR.  Embellished  with  upwards 
of  50  characteristic  Illustrations  by  John 
Leech.    Post  i6wo.    2s.  6d.  net. 

Lewes  (V.  B.),  M.A.  AIR  AND  WATER. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

Lewis  (Mrs.  Gwyn).  A  CONCISE 
HANDBOOK  OF  GARDEN  SHRUBS. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Lisle  (Fortun^ede).    See  Little  Bookson  Art. 

Littlehales  (H.).     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Lock  (Walter),  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College.  ST.  PAUL,  THE  MASTER- 
BUILDER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo. 
V.  6d. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

See  also  Leaders  of  Religion  and  Library 
of  Devotion. 
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Locker  (F.).     See  Little  Library. 

Lodge  (Sir  Oliver),  F.R.S.  THE  SUB- 
STANCE OF  FAITH  ALLIED  WITH 
SCIENCE:  A  Catechism  for  Parents 
and  Teachers.    Sixth  Ed.    Cr.  8vo.    2s.  net. 

Lofthouse  (W.  F.),  M.A.  ETHICS  AND 
ATONEMENT.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Demy  8vo.     5s.  net. 

Longfellow  (H.  W.).     See  Little  Library. 

Lorimer   (George    Horace).      LETTERS 
FROM   A   SELF-MADE  MERCHANT 
TO  HIS  SON.  Sixteenth  Edition.  Cr.8vo. 
3s.  6d. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

OLD  GORGON  GRAHAM.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Lover  (Samuel).    See  I.  P.  L. 

E.  V.  L.  and  C.  L.G.  ENGLAND  DAY  BY 
DAY  :  Or,  The  Englishman's  Handbook  to 
Efficiency.  Illustrated  by  George  Morrow. 
Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  4U.     is.  net. 

Lucas  (E.  V.).     THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LAMB.       With   25  Illustrations.       Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.  .  7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  WANDERER  IN  HOLLAND.  With 
many  Illustrations,  of  which  20  are  in  Colour 
by  Herbert  Marshall.  Seventh  Edition. 
Cr.  8m    6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

A  WANDERER  IN  LONDON.    With  16 
Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Nelson  Dawson, 
and  36  other  Illustrations.      Fifth  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

FIRESIDE  AND  SUNSHINE.  Third 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

THE  OPEN  ROAD  :  a  Little  Book  for  Way- 
farers. Eleventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  55.  ; 
India  Paper,  js.  6d. 

THE  FRIENDLY  TOWN  :  a  Little  Book 
for  the  Urbane.  Third  Edition,  fcap. 
8vo.     5s. ;   India  Paper,  7s.  6d. 

Lucian.     See  Classical  Translations. 

Lyde  (L.  W.),  M.A.     See  Commercial  Series. 

Lydon(Noel  S.).     See  Junior  School  Books  . 

Lyttelton(Hon.  Mrs.  A.).  WOMEN  AND 
THEIR  WORK.     Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Macaulay  (Lord).    CRITICAL  AND  HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS.  Edited  by  F.  C.Mon- 
tague, M.A.   Three  Voltimes.   Cr.  8vo.  18s. 
The  only  edition  of  this  book  completely 
annotated. 

M'Allen(J.  E.  B.),  M.A.  See  Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch  (J.  A.).  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

MacCunn      (Florence      A.).        MARY 
STUART.     With  over  60  Illustrations,  in- 
cluding   a    Frontispiece    in    Photogravure. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
See  also  Leaders  of  Religion. 

McDermott(E.  R.).    See  Books  on  Business. 

M'Dowall(A.  S.).    See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Mackay(A.  M.).    See  Churchman's  Library. 

Macklin  (Herbert  W.),  M.A.  See  Anti- 
quary's Books. 


Mackenzie  (W.  Leslie),  M.A.,  M.D., 
D.P.H.,  etc.  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILD.     Cr.  8vo.     as.  6d. 

Mdlle  Mori  (Author  of).  ST.  CATHER- 
INE OF  SIENA  AND  HER  TIMES. 
With  28  I  llustrations.   Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Magnus  (Laurie),  M.A.  A  PRIMER  OF 
WORDSWORTH.     Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Litt.D.  A  HISTORY  OF 
THE  EGYPT  OF  THE  PTOLEMIES. 
Fully  Illustrated.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Maitland(F.W.),  LL.D.,  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  CANON  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND.    Royal8vo.     7s.  6d. 

Maiden  (H.  E.),  M.A.  ENGLISH  RE- 
CORDS. A  Companion  to  the  History  of 
England.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  CITIZEN  :  HIS  RIGHTS 
AND  DUTIES.     Seventh  Edition.     Cr. 
8vo.     is.  6d. 
See  also  School  Histories. 

Marchant  (E.  C),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.     A  GREEK  ANTHO- 
LOGY     Second  Edition.    Cr.8vo.    3s.  6d. 
See  also  A.  M.  Cook. 

Marr  ( J .  E. ),  F.  R.  S. ,  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  THE  SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  OF  SCENERY.  Second  Edition. 
Illustrated.     Cr.  8?o.     6s. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.    6s. 

Marriott  (J.  A.  R.).     FALKLAND  AND 
HIS     TIMES.       With     20     Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Marvell  (Andrew).     See  Little  Library. 

Masefield  (John).  SEA  LIFE  IN  NEL- 
SON'S TIME.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN.  With  22 
Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

A  SAILOR'S  GARLAND.  Edited  and 
Selected  by.     Cr.  8vo.      3s.  6d.  net. 

Maskell  (A.).     See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Mason  (A.  J.),  D.D.  See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Massee  (George).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF 
PLANT  LIFE :  Lower  Forms.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  8vo.     2S.  6d. 

Masterman  (C.  F.  G.),  M.A.,  M.P. 
TENNYSON  AS  A  RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER.      Cr.  &vo.     6s. 

Matheson  (Mrs.  E.  F.).  COUNSELS  OF 
LIFE.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

May  (Phil).  THE  PHIL  MAY  ALBUM. 
Second  Edition.     4I0.     is.  net. 

Mellows  (Emma  S.).  A  SHORT  STORY 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Cr. 
8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Methuen  (A.  M.  S.).      THE   TRAGEDY 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.     Cr.  8vo.    2s.  net. 

Also  Cr.  8vo.     3d.  net. 

A  revised  and   enlarged    edition  of   the 

author's     '  Peace    or    War    in     South 

Africa.' 
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ENGLAND'S  RUIN  :  Discussed  in  Six- 
teen  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     3d.  net. 

Miles  (Eustace),  M.A.  LIFE  AFTER 
LIFE,  OR,  THE  THEORY  OF  REIN- 
CARNATION.    Cr.  Svo.     2S.  6d.  net. 

Millais  (J.  G.).  THE  LIFE  AND  LET- 
TERS OF  SIR  JOHN  EVERETT 
MILLAIS,  Presidentof  the  Royal  Academy. 
With  many  Illustrations,  of  which  2  are  in 
Photogravure.  JVew  Edition.  Demy  Svo. 
"js.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Galleries. 

Millin  (G.  R).  PICTORIAL  GARDEN- 
ING.    Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

MUlis  (C.  T.),  M.I.M.E.  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Milne  (J.  G.),  M.A.  A  HISTORY  OF 
ROMAN  EGYPT.   Fully Illus.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 

Milton  (John).  A  DAY  BOOK  OF. 
Edited  by  R.  F.  Towndrow.  Fcap.  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

See    also   Little    Library   and    Standard 
Library. 

Minchin  (H.  C.),M.  A.     See  R.  Peel. 

Mitchell(P.  Chalmers),  M.A.  OUTLINES 
OF  BIOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Mitton  (G.  E.).      JANE  AUSTEN  AND 
HER  TIMES.     With  many  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moffat  (Mary  M.).  QUEEN  LOUISA  OF 
PRUSSIA.  With  20  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

1  Moil  (A.).'     See  Books  on  Business. 

Moir  (D.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 

Molinos  (Dr.  Michael  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Money  (L.  G.  Chiozza),  M.P.  RICHES 
AND  POVERTY.  Third  Edition.  Demy 
Svo.     5s.  net. 

Montagu  (Henry),  Earl  of  Manchester.  See 
Library  of  Devotion. 

Montaigne.  A  DAY  BOOK  OF.  Edited 
by  C.  F.  Pond.     Fcaf>.  Svo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Montmorency  (J.  E.  G.  de),  B.A.,  LL.B. 
THOMAS  A  KEMPIS,  HIS  AGE  AND 
BOOK.  With  22  Illustrations.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 

Moore  (H.  E.).  BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 
An  Inquiry  into  Rural  Depopulation.  Cr. 
Svo.     zs.  6d. 

Moorhouse    (E.     Hallam).      NELSON'S 
LADY  HAMILTON.     With  51  Portraits. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Moran  (Clarence  G.).  See  Books  on  Business. 

More  (Sir  Thomas).    See  Standard  Library. 

Morfill  (W.  R.),  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  A 
HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER 
THE  GREAT  TO  ALEXANDER  II. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Morich  (R.  J.),  late  of  Clifton  College.  See 
School  Examination  Series. 


Morris  (J.).     THE  MAKERS  OF  JAPAN. 
With  24  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.     12s.  6d. 
net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Morris  (J.  E.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Morton  (Miss  Anderson).  See  Miss  Brod- 
rick. 

Moule(H.  C.  G.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Muir  (M.  M.  Pattison),  M.A.  THE 
CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  Illustrated. 
Cr.  Svo.     25.  6d. 

Mundella  (V.  A.),  M.A.     See  J.  T.  Dunn. 

Munro(R.),  LL.D.     See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Naval  Officer  (A).     See  I.  P.  L. 

Neal  (W.  G. ).     See  R.  N.  Hall. 

Newman  (Ernest).  HUGO  WOLF. 
Demy  Svo.    6s. 

Newman(George),M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  and  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  Metropolitan  Borough  of 
Finsbury.  INFANT  MORTALITY,  A 
Social  Problem.  With  16  Diagrams. 
Demy  Sz'o.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Newman  (J.  H.)  and  others.  See  Library 
of  Devotion. 

Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).     See  Little  Library. 

Nicklin  (T.),  M.A.  EXAMINATION 
PAPERS  IN  THUCYDIDES.  Cr.  Svo.  2s. 

Nimrod.     See  I.  P.  L. 

Norgate  (G.  Le  Grys).  THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  Illustrated. 
De?ny  Svo.    7s.  6d.  net. 

Norregaard  (B.  W.).  THE  GREAT 
SIEGE  :  The  Investment  and  Fall  of  Port 
Arthur.  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  10s.6d.net. 

Norway  (A.  H.).  NAPLES.  With  25  Col- 
oured Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

Novalis.  THE  DISCIPLES  AT  SAIS  AND 
OTHER  FRAGMENTS.  Edited  by  Miss 
Una  Birch.     Fcap.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 

Oldfield  (W.  J.),  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lincoln.  A  PRIMER  OF  RELIGION. 
Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Church 
of  England.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Oldham  (F.  M.),  B.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Oman(C.  W.C),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls', 
Oxford.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ART 
OF  WAR.  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Illus- 
trated.    Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Ottley  (R.  L.),D.D.  See  Handbooks  of 
Theology  and  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Overton  (J.  H.).     See  Leaders  of  Religion. 

Owen  (Douglas).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Oxford  (M.  N.),  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A  HAND- 
BOOK OF  NURSING.  Third  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Pakes  (W.  C.  C).  THE  SCIENCE  OF 
HYGIENE.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo.    15s. 

Palmer  (Frederick).  WITH  KUROKI  IN 
MANCHURIA.  Illustrated.  Third 
Edition.    Demy  Svo.     js.  6d.  net. 
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Parker  (Gilbert).  A  LOVER'S  DIARY. 
Fcap.  Svo.   $s. 

Parkes  (A.  K.).  SMALL  LESSONS  ON 
GREAT  TRUTHS.    Fcap.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

Parkinson  (John).  PARADISI  IN  SOLE 
PARADISUS  TERRESTRIS,  OR  A 
GARDEN  OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS.     Folio.    £3,  ?*  net. 

Parmenter  (John).  HELIO-TROPES,  OR 
NEW  POSIES  FOR  SUNDIALS,  1625. 
Edited  by  Pekcival  Landon.  Quarto. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Parmentier  (Prof.  Leon).  See  Byzantine 
Texts. 

Parsons    (Mrs.     Clement).      GARRICK 
AND  HIS  CIRCLE.     With  36  Illustra- 
trations.      Second    Edition.      Demy    Svo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Pascal.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Paston     (George).      SOCIAL     CARICA- 
TURE      IN      THE      EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.    With  over  200  Illustrations. 
Imperial  Quarto.    £2,  12s.  6d.  net. 
See  also  Little  Books  on  Art  and  I.P.L. 

LADY   MARY  WORTLEY    MONTAGU. 
With     24      Portraits     and      Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.     1 55.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Paterson(W.  R.)(Benjamin  Swift).  LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS.    Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Patterson  (A.  H.).  NOTES  OF  AN  EAST 
COAST  NATURALIST.  Illustrated  in 
Colour  by  F.  Southgate.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     6s. 

NATURE  IN  EASTERN  NORFOLK. 
A  series  of  observations  on  the  Birds, 
Fishes,  Mammals,  Reptiles,  and  Stalk- 
eyed  Crustaceans^  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  list  of  the  species.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  colour,  by  Frank 
Southgate.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
6s. 

Peacock  (N.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 

Peake  (C.  M.  A.),  F.R.H.S.  A  HAND- 
BOOK OF  ANNUALS  AND  BIEN- 
NIALS. With  24  Illustrations.  Fcap.  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Peel  (Robert),  and  Minchin  (H.  C),  M.A. 
OXFORD.  With  100  Illustrations  in 
Colour.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 

Peel  (Sidney),  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Licensing  Laws.  PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING  REFORM.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     xs.  6d. 

Petrie  (W.  M.  Flinders),  D.  C.  L. ,  LL.  D. ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Egyptology  at  University  College. 
A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
Fully  Illustrated.  In  six  volumes.  Cr. 
Svo.  6s.  each. 
Vol.  1.  Prehistoric  Times  to  XVIth 
Dynasty.    Fifth  Edition. 


Vol.    11.      The     XVIIth     and     XVIIIth 

Dynasties.    Fourth  Edition. 
Vol.  hi.    XIXth  to  XXXth  Dynasties. 
Vol.   iv.    The  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Litt.D. 
Vol.  v.     Roman  Egypt.  J.  G.  Milne,  M.A. 
Vol.   vi.     Egypt    in    the    Middle    Ages. 

Stanley  Lane-Poole,  M.A. 
RELIGION     AND     CONSCIENCE     IN 
ANCIENT    EGYPT.       Illustrated.       Cr. 
Svo.     2s.  6d. 
SYRIA  AND  EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL 
EL  AM  ARN  A  TABLETS.  Cr.  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
EGYPTIAN  TALES.     Illustrated  by  Tris- 
tram Ellis.    In  Two  Volumes.    Cr.  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  each. 
EGYPTIAN  DECORATIVE  ART.      With 

120  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
Phillips  (W.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 
Phillpotts  (Eden).     MY  DEVON  YEAR. 
With  38   Illustrations  by  J.    Ley   Pethy- 
bridge.      Second  and   Cheaper  Edition. 
Large  Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
UP     ALONG     AND     DOWN     ALONG. 
Illustrated     by     Claude      Shepperson. 
Cr.  4  to.     5s.  net. 
A  volume  of  poems. 
Plarr  (Victor  G.).     See  School  Histories. 
Plato.     See  Standard  Library. 
Plautus.     THE  CAPTIVI.      Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Textual  Notes,  and  a  Com- 
mentary,  by  W.    M.    Lindsay,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College, Oxford.  Demy  Svo.  10s.6d.net. 
Plowden-Wardlaw  (J.   T.),  B.A.,   Kings 
College,  Cambridge.     See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 
Podmore    (Frank).      MODERN    SPIRI- 
TUALISM.      Two   Volumes.      Demy  Svo. 
21s.  net. 
A  History  and  a  Criticism. 
Poer    (J.     Patrick    Le).      A    MODERN 

LEGIONARY.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Pollard  (Alice).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollard(A.W.).  OLD  PICTURE  BOOKS. 

Illustrated.     Demy  Svo.     7s.6d.net. 
PoIlard(ElizaF.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Pollock  (David),  M.I.N. A.      See  Books  on 

Business. 
Potter  (M.  C).  M.A.,  F.L.S.      A  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY. 
Illustrated.      Second    Edition.      Cr.     Svo. 
4s.  6d. 
Power  (J.   O'Connor).      THE  MAKING 

OF  AN  ORATOR.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Prance  (G.).     See  R.  Wyon. 
Prescott  (O.  L.).    ABOUT  MUSIC,  AND 
WHAT    IT    IS    MADE  OF.       Cr.    Svo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 
Price  (L.  L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxon.      A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     Fourth  Edi. 
tion.     Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Primrose     (Deborah).      A    MODERN 

BOEOTIA.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Protheroe  (Ernest).      THE  DOMINION 
OF  MAN.    Geography   in   its   Human 
Aspect.     With  32  full-page   Illustrations. 
Cr.  Svo.     2s. 
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Pugin  and  Rowlandson.  THE  MICRO- 
COSM OF  LONDON,  or  London  in 
Miniature.  With  104  Illustrations  in 
colour.  /;/  Three  Volumes.  Small  $to. 
£3,  3s.  net. 

,Q'  (A.  T.  Quiller  Couch).  THE 
GOLDEN  POMP.  A  Procession  of 
English  Lyrics.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
zs.  6d.  net. 

Suevedo  Villegas.     See  Miniature  Library. 
.R.  andE.S.  THE  WOODHOUSE  COR- 
RESPONDENCE.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Rackhatn  (R.  B.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg  (Laura  M.).  THE  WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF  BOLOGNA.  With  20  Illus- 
trations.    Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Ragg  (Lonsdale).  B.D.,  Oxon.  DANTE 
AND  HIS  ITALY.  With  32  Illustra- 
tions largely  from  contemporary  Frescoes 
and  Documents.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

Rahtz  (F.  J.),  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Lecturer  in 
English  at  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical 
College,  Bristol.  HIGHER  ENGLISH. 
Cr.  2,710.     35.  6d. 

Randolph  (B.  W.),  D.D.  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

Rannie  (D.  W.),  M.A.  A  STUDENT'S 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  Cr.  Zvo. 
■is.  6d. 

Rashdall  (Hastings),  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford.  DOC- 
TRINE AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Cr. 
Zvo.    6s. 

Raven  (J.  J.),  D.D.    See  Antiquary's  Books. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence,  Esq.).    See  LP. L. 

Raymond  (Walter).     See  School  Histories. 

A  Real  Paddy.    See  I.  P. L. 

Reason  (W.),  M.A.  UNIVERSITY  AND 
SOCIAL  SETTLEMENTS.  Cr.  8w. 
2s.  6d. 

Redpath  (H.  A.),  M.A.  See  Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds.     See  Little  Galleries. 

Rhoades(J.F.).  See  Simplified  French  Texts. 

Rhodes  (W.  E.).     See  School  Histories. 

Rieu  (H.),  M.A.  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Roberts  (M.  E.).     See  C.  C.  Channer. 

Robertson  (A.),  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  REGNUM  DEI.  The  Bampton 
Lectures  of  1901.     Demv  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant).  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College,  Oxford,  Examiner  in  the 
Honours  School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford, 
1001-1904.  SELECT  STATUTES,  CASES, 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832.  Demy  8w.  10*.  6d. 
net. 

Robertson  (C.  Grant)  and  Bartholomew 
(J.  Q.),  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.  A  HIS- 
TORICAL AND  MODERN  ATLAS  OF 
THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  DemyQuarto. 
4s.  6d.  net. 

Robertson(Sira.S.),K.C.S.I.  CHITRAL: 
The  Story  of  a  Minor  Siege.  Third 
Edition.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Zvo.    2s.  6d.  net. 


Robinson  (A.  W.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson  (Cecilia).  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DEACONESSES.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

Robinson  (F.  S.).  See  Connoisseur's  Library. 

Rochefoucauld  (La).     See  Little  Library. 

Rodwell  (G.)t  B.A.  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  A  Course  for  Beginners.  With 
a  Preface  by  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College.     Fcap.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

Roe(Fred).  OLD  OAK  FURNITURE.  With 
many  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  including 
a  frontispiece  in  colour.  Demy  Zvo.  10s.  6d. 
net. 

Rogers  (A.  G.  L.),  M.A.  See  Books  on 
Business. 

Romney.     See  Little  Galleries. 

Roscoe  (E.  S.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Rose  (Edward).  THE  ROSE  READER. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s.  6d.  Also  in  4 
Parts.  Parts  I.  and  II.  6d.  each;  Part 
III.  3d.;  Part  IV.  lod. 

Rowntree  (Joshua).  THE  IMPERIAL 
DRUG  TRADE.  A  Re-Statement  of 
the  Opium  Question.  Second  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  net. 

Royde-Smith  (N.*  G.).  THE  PILLOW 
BOOK :  A  Garner  of  Many  Moods. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     4s.  6d.  net. 

Rubie  (A.  E.),  D.D.  See  Junior  School 
Books. 

Russell  (W.  Clark).  THE  LIFE  OF 
ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Sainsbury  (Harrington),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA  THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

St.  Anselm.    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Augustine.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

St.  Bernard.     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Sales  (St.  Francis  de).  See  Library  of 
Devotion. 

St.  Cyres  (Viscount).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graphies. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWERS  OF  THE  GLORIOUS 
MESSER  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  HIS 
FRIARS.  Newly  translated  by  William 
Heywood.  With  an  Introduction  by  A. 
G.  F.  Howell,  and  40  Illustrations  from 
Italian  Painters.  Demy  Zvo.  5s.  net. 
See  also  Standard  Library  and  Library  of 
Devotion. 

'Saki'  (H.Munro).  REGINALD.  Second 
Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Salmon  (A.  L.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Sargeaunt  (J.),  M.A.  ANNALS  OF 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.    7s.  6d. 

Sathas  (C).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Schmitt  (John).     See  Byzantine  Texts. 

Scott  (A.  M.).  WINSTON  SPENCER 
CHURCHILL.  With  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 

Scudamore  (Cyril).     See  Little  Guides. 
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Sells  (V.  P.),   M.A.    THE  MECHANICS 

OF  DAILY  LIFE.     Illustrated.    Cr.  Bvo. 

2s.  6d. 
Selous  (Edmund).      TOMMY    SMITH'S 

ANIMALS.       Illustrated  by  G.  W.    Ord. 

Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 
School  Edition,  is.  6d. 
TOMMY  SMITH'S   OTHER   ANIMALS. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  Augusta  Guest. 

Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Bvo.     zs.6d. 
Settle    (J.     H.)«        ANECDOTES      OF 

SOLDIERS.     Cr.  Bvo.     3*.  6d.  net. 
Shakespeare  (William). 
THE  FOUR  FOLIOS,   1623  ;   1632 ;   1664  ; 

1685.     Each  £4,  4s.  net,  or  a  complete  set, 

;£i2,  12s.  net. 

Folios  3  and  4  are  ready. 

Folio  2  is  nearly  ready. 

See    also  Arden,   Standard   Library  and 

Little  Quarto  Shakespeare. 
Sharp   (A.).     VICTORIAN    POETS.     Cr. 

Bvo.     2S.  6d. 
Sharp  (Cecil).     See  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Sharp  (Mrs.  E.  A.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Shedlock  (J.   S.)      THE  PIANOFORTE 

SONATA.    Cr.  Bvo.    5s. 
Shelley  (Percy  B.).    ADONAIS ;  an  Elegy 

on  the  death  of  John    Keats,  Author   of 

'  Endymion,'  etc.     Pisa.     From  the  types  of 

Didot,  1821.     2S.  net. 
Sheppard  (H.  F.),    M.A.     See  S.   Baring- 
Gould. 
Sherwell  (Arthur),  M.A.  LIFE  IN  WEST 

LONDON.       Third   Edition.      Cr.  Bvo. 

2S.  6d. 
Shipley    (Mary    E.).      AN     ENGLISH 

CHURCH    HISTORY     FOR     CHILD- 
REN,    a.d.  597-1066.     With  a  Preface  by 

the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.     With   Maps  and 

Illustrations.     Cr.  Bvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
Sichel  (Walter).      DISRAELI :   A    Study 

in  Personality  and  Ideas.    With  3  Portraits. 

Demy  Bvo.    12s.6d.net. 
See  also  Oxford  Biographies. 
Sime  (J.).     See  Little  Books  on  Art. 
Simonson    (G.     A.).       FRANCESCO 

GUARD  I.      With  41  Plates.      Imperial 

t,to.    £2,  2s.  net. 
Sketchley  (R.  E.  D.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Skipton  (H.  P.   K.).      See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Sladen  (Douglas).      SICILY:    The   New 

Winter  Resort.    With  over  200  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     5s.  net. 
Small  (Evan),  M.A.  (  THE  EARTH.     An 

Introduction  to  Physiography.     Illustrated. 

Cr.  Bvo.     2S.  6d. 
Smallwood  (M.  G.).     See  Little  Books  on 

Art. 
Smedley(F.  E.).     See  I.P.L. 
Smith    (Adam).       THE    WEALTH     OF 

NATIONS.     Edited  with  an  Introduction 

and  numerous  Notes  by  Edwin  Cannan, 

M.A.     Two  volumes.    Demy  Bvo.    21s.net. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).      See  Little 

Library. 


Smith    (H.    Bompas),     M.A.      A    NEW 
JUNIOR  ARITHMETIC.      Crown  Bvo. 
2s.     With  Answers,  2s.  6d. 
Smith  (R.  Mudie).      THOUGHTS  FOR 
THE    DAY.       Edited    by       Fcap.    Bvo. 
3s.  6d.  net. 
Smith  (Nowell  C).     See  W.  Wordsworth. 
Smith  (John  Thomas).    A  BOOK  FOR 
A    RAINY  DAY:  Or,  Recollections  of  the 
Events  of  the  Years  1766-1833.     Edited  by 
Wilfred    Whitten.      Illustrated.     Wide 
Demy  Bvo.    12s.  6d.  net. 
Snell  (F.  J.).     A  BOOK   OF   EXMOOR. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
Snowden(C.  E.).  A  HANDY  DIGEST  OF 
BRITISH  HISTORY.  Demy  Bvo.  4s.  6d. 
Sophocles.     See  Classical  Translations. 
Sornet  (L.  A.).     See  Junior  School  Books. 
South  (E.Wilton),  M.A.     See  Junior  School 

Books. 
Southey    (R.).       ENGLISH     SEAMEN. 
Edited  by  David  Hannay. 

Vol.  1.  (Howard,  Clifford,  Hawkins, 
Drake,  Cavendish).  Second  Edition.  Cr, 
Bvo.    6s. 

Vol.   n.    (Richard    Hawkins,    Grenville, 
Essex,  and  Raleigh).     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 
Spence  (C.  H.),  M.A.     See  School  Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spicer  (A.  D.).      THE  PAPER  TRADE. 
With  Maps  and    Diagrams.      Demy  Bvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 
Spooner  (W.  A.),    M.A.     See    Leaders   of 

Religion. 
Staley  (Edgcumbe).      THE  GUILDS  OF 
FLORENCE.  Illustrated.  Second  Edition. 
Royal  Bvo,     16s.  net. 
Stanbridge  (J.  W.),  B.D.     See  Library  of 
Devotion. 
•Stancliffe.'     GOLF  DO'S  AND  DONT'S. 

Second  Edition.    Fcap.  Bvo.     is. 
Stead  (W.  J.).     See  D.  Gallaher. 
Stedman  (A.  M.  M.),  M.A. 
INITIALATINA  :  Easy  Lessons  on  Elemen- 
tary Accidence.      Ninth    Edition.     Fcap. 
Bvo.     is. 
FIRST    LATIN    LESSONS.      Tenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Bvo.    2s. 
FIRST    LATIN    READER.      With    Notes 
adapted   to  the  Shorter  Latin  Primer  and 
Vocabulary.    Sixth  Edition  revised.    iBmo. 
is.  6d. 
EASY    SELECTIONS     FROM    C/ESAR. 
The    Helvetian    War.        Third    Edition. 
iBmo.     is. 
EASY  SELECTIONS  FROM  LIVY.     The 
Kings  of  Rome.     i8mo.    Second  Edition, 
is.  6d. 
EASY  LATIN  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.      Eleventh  Ed.    Fcap. 
Bvo.     is.  6d. 
EXEMPLA     LATINA.        First     Exercises 
in    Latin    Accidence.      With    Vocabulary. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  Bvo,     is. 
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EASY  LATIN  EXERCISES  ON  THE 
SYNTAX  OF  THE  SHORTER  AND 
REVISED  LATIN  PRIMER.  With 
Vocabulary.  Eleventh  andCheaper  Edition, 
re-written.  Cr.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Original 
Edition.    2s.  6d.     Key,  3s.  net. 

THE  LATIN  COMPOUND  SENTENCE  : 
Rules  and  Exercises.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d.     With  Vocabulary.     2s. 

NOTANDA  QUAEDAM  :  Miscellaneous 
Latin  Exercises  on  Common  Rules  and 
Idioms.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
is.  6d.  With  Vocabulary.  2s.  Key,  2s. 
net. 

LATIN  VOCABULARIES  FOR  REPE- 
TITION :  Arranged  according  to  Subjects. 
Fourteenth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS. 
i8mo.     Second  Edition,     is. 

STEPS  TO  GREEK.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.    18  mo.     is. 

A  SHORTER  GREEK  PRIMER.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  GREEK  PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION.  Fourth  Edition,  re- 
vised.    Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

GREEK  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION. Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects.   Fourth  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    is  6d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS. 
For  the  use  of  Schools.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes,  and  Vocabulary.  Fourth 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

STEPS  TO  FRENCH.  Eighth  Edition. 
\8tno.     M. 

FIRST  FRENCH  LESSONS.  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, revised.     Cr.  8vo.     is. 

EASY  FRENCH  PASSAGES  FOR  UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, revised.     Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d. 

EASY  FRENCH  EXERCISES  ON  ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX.  With  Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Key.     3s.  net. 

FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  FOR  RE- 
PETITION :  Arranged  according  to  Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  is. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Steel  (R.  Elliott),  M.A.,  F.C.S.  THE 
WORLD  OF  SCIENCE.  With  147 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  2s,  6d. 
See  also  School  Examination  Series. 

Stephenson  (C),  of  the  Technical  College, 
Bradford,  and  Suddards  (F.)  of  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN  FOR  WOVEN  FABRICS. 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  Third  Edition. 
7s.  6d. 

Stephenson  (J.),  M.A.  THE  CHIEF 
TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
FAITH.     Cr.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Sterne  ( Laurence).    See  Little  Library. 

Sterry  (W.).  M.A.  ANNALS  OF  ETON 
COLLEGE.  Illustrated.  Demy8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Steuart  (Katherine).  BY  ALLAN 
WATER.  Second  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 


Stevenson  (R.  L.)  THE  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON  TO 
HIS  FAMILY  AND  FRIENDS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 
Third  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    12s. 

Library  Edition.  Demy8vo.  2  vols.  25s.net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

VAILIMA    LETTERS.      With    an    Etched 
Portrait    by    William    Strang.       Fifth 
Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     Buckram.     6s. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  See 
G.  Balfour. 

Stevenson  (M.  I.).  FROM  SARANAC 
TO  THE  MARQUESAS.  Being  Letters 
written  by  Mrs.  M.  I.  Stevenson  during 
1887-8.      Cr.  8vo.     6s.  net. 

LETTERS  FROM  SAMOA,  1891-95.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  M.  C.  Balfour.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Second  Edition  Cr. 
8vo.    6s.  net. 

Stoddart  (Anna  M.).  See  Oxford  Bio- 
graph  ies. 

Stokes  (F.  G.),  B.A.  HOURS  WITH 
RABELAIS.  From  the  translation  of  Sir 
T.  Urquhart  and  P.  A.  Motteux.  With 
a  Portrait  in  Photogravure.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
net. 

Stone  (S.  J.).  POEMS  AND  HYMNS. 
With  a  Memoir  by  F.  G.  Ellerton, 
M.A.     With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 

Storr  (Vernon  F.),  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
the_  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Cambridge 
University  ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  formerly  Fellow 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  DIVINE  PURPOSE  Cr. 
8vo.     5s.  net. 

Straker(F.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Streane  (A.  W.),  D.D.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild  (R.  A.).  MODERN  MUSIC 
AND  MUSICIANS.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Stroud  (H.),  D.Sc,  M.A.  See  Textbooks  of 
Science. 

Strutt  (Joseph).  THE  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
ENGLAND.  Illustrated  by  many  engrav- 
ings. Revised  by  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.     Quarto.    21s.  net. 

Stuart  (Capt.  Donald).  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  PERSIA.   With  a  Map.   Cr.  8vo.   6s. 

Sturch(F.).,  Staff  Instructor  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council.  MANUAL  TRAINING 
DRAWING  (WOODWORK).  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Application,  with  Solutions  to 
Examination  Questions,  1892-1905,  Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 
With  50  Plates  and  140  Figures.  Foolscap. 
5s.  net. 

Suddards  (F.).     See  C.  Stephenson. 

Surtees  (R.  S.).     See  I.P.L. 

Symes  (J.  E.),  M.A.  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.  Second  Edition.  Cr.Svo. 

2S.   6d. 
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Sympson(E.  M.),  M.A.,  M.D.  See  Ancient 
Cities. 

Tacitus.  AGRICOLA.  With  Introduction 
Notes,  Map,  etc.,  by  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A., 
Fcai>.  Zvo.     2s. 

GERMANIA.  By  the  same  Editor.  Fcap. 
Zvo.     2S.     See  also  Classical  Translations. 

Tallack(W.).  HOWARD  LETTERS  AND 
MEMORIES.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Tauler  (J.).     See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Taylor  (A.  E.).  THE  ELEMENTS  OF 
METAPHYSICS.   Demy  Zvo.    ios.6d.net. 

Taylor  (F.  G.)»  M.A.    See  Commercial  Series. 

Taylor  (I.  A.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Taylor  (John  W.).  THE  COMING  OF 
THE  SAINTS  :  Imagination  and  Studies 
in  Early  Church  History  and  Tradition. 
With  26  Illustrations.  Demy  Zvo.  ji.  6d.  net. 

Taylor (T.  M.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  A  CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND  POLITICAL 
HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Cr.  Zvo.     7s.  6d. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).  THE  EARLY 
POEMS  OF.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 
M.A.     Cr.  Svc.     6s. 

IN  MEMORIAM,  MAUD,  AND  THE 
PRINCESS.  Edited  by  J.  Churton 
Collins,  M.A.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s.  See  also 
Little  Library. 

Terry  (C.  S.).     See  Oxford  Biographies. 

Thackeray  (W.  M.).     See  Little  Library. 

Theobald  (F.  V.),  M.A.  INSECT  LIFE. 
Illustrated.  Second  Edition  Revised.  Cr. 
Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Thompson  (A.  H.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Tileston  (Mary  W.).  DAILY  STRENGTH 
FOR  DAILY  NEEDS.  Thirteenth  Edi- 
tion. Medium  i6mo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Also  an 
edition  in  superior  binding,  6s. 

Tompkins  (H.  W.)f  F.R.H.S.  See  Little 
Guides. 

Townley  (Lady  Susan).  MY  CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK  With  16  Illustrations  and 
2  Maps.  Third  Edition.  Demy  Zvo.  10s. 
6d.  net. 

Toynbee  (Paget),  M.A.,  D.Litt.  See 
Oxford  Biographies. 

Trench  (Herbert).  DEIRDRE  WEDDED 
AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Cr.  Zvo.     5s. 

An  episode  of  Thirty  hours  delivered  by 
the  three  voices.  It  deals  with  the  love  of 
Deirdre  for  Naris  and  is  founded  on  a  Gaelic 
Version  of  the  Tragical  Tale  of  the  Sons  of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan  (Q.  M.),  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE 
STUARTS.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     xos.  6d.  net. 

Troutbeck(0.  E.).     See  Little  Guides. 

Tyler  (E.  A.),  B.A.,  F.C.S.  See  Junior 
School  Books. 

Tyrrell-Oill  (Frances).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Vardon  (Harry).     THE  COMPLETE 
GOLFER.      Illustrated.     Eighth  Edition. 
Demy  Zvo.     \os.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


Vaughan  (Henry).     See  Little  Library. 

Vaughan  (Herbert  M.),  B.  A.  (Oxon.).  THE 
LAST  OF  THE  ROYAL  STUARTS, 
HENRY  STUART,  CARDINAL, 
DUKE  OF  YORK.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     10s.6d.net. 

THE  NAPLES  RIVERIA.  With  25  Illus- 
trations in  Colour  by  Maurice  Greiffen- 
hagen.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Voegelin  (A.),  M.A.  See  Junior  Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell(Col.  L.  A.),  LL.D.,  C.B.  LHASA 
AND  ITS  MYSTERIES.  With  a  Record 
of  the  Expedition  of  1903-1904.  With  155 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Third  and 
Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

Wade(Q.  W.),  D.D.  OLD  TESTAMENT 
HISTORY.    With  Maps.    Fourth  Edition. 

Wagner  (Richard).     MUSIC  DRAMAS: 

Interpretations,  embodying  Wagner's  own 
explanations.     By  A.    L.   Cleather  and 
B.  Crump.     In  Four  Volumes.     Fcap  Zvo. 
2s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  1. — The  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. 

Third  Edition. 
Vol.    11. — Parsifal,    Lohengrin,    and 

The  Holy  Grail. 
Vol.  hi. — Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Wall  (J.  C).  DEVILS.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author  and  from  photographs.  Demy  Zvo. 
4s.  6d.  net.     See  also  Antiquary's  Books. 

Walters  (H.  B.).  See  Little  Books  on  Art 
and  Classics  of  Art. 

Walton  (F.  W.).     See  School  Histories. 

Walton  (Izaac)  and  Cotton  (Charles). 
See  I.P.L.,  Standard  Library,  and  Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon  (Hon.  William),  M.A. 
READINGS  ON  THE  INFERNO  OF 
DANTE,  based  on  the  Commentary  ^  of 
Benvenuto  da  I  mol  a  and  other  authorities. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Moore.  In  Two  Volumes.  Second  Edi- 
tion, entirely  re-written.    Cr.  Zvo.    15 J.  net. 

Waterhouse  (Mrs.  Alfred).    WITH  THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED  :  Little  Homilies  to 
Women  in  Country  Places.  Second  Edition. 
Small  Pott  Zvo.     2s.  net. 
See  also  Little  Library. 

Weatherhead  (T.  C),  M.A.  EXAMINA 
TION  PAPERS  IN  HORACE.  Cr.  Zvo. 
2S.     See  also  Junior  Examination  Series. 

Webber  (F.  C).  See  Textbooks  of  Techno- 
logy. 

Weir  (Archibald),  M.A.  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MODERN  EUROPE.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Wells  (Sidney  H.)  See  Textbooks  of  Science. 

Wells(J.),M.A.,FellowandTutorofWadham 
College.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD 
LIFE.     Third  Edition.     Cr  .Zvo.     v.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ROME.   Seventh 
Edition.     With  3  Maps.     Cr.  Zvo.      3s.  6d. 
See  also  Little  Guides. 

Wheldon(F.W.).  A  LITTLE  BROTHER 
TO  THE  BIRDS.     With  15  Illustrations. 
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7  of  which  are  by  A.  H.  Buckland.  Large 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Whibley  (C).    See  W.  E.  Henley. 

Whibley  (L.),  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge.  GREEK  OLIGAR- 
CHIES :  THEIR  ORGANISATION 
AND  CHARACTER.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

Whitaker(G.  H.),  M.A.  See  Churchman's 
Bible. 

White  (Gilbert).      THE    NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.     Edited  by 
L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Warde 
Fowler,  M.A.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
See  also  Standard  Library. 

Whitfield  (E.  E.).     See  Commercial  Series. 

Whitehead  (A.  W.).  GASPARDDE 
COLIGNY.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
T-2S.  6d.  net. 

Whiteley  (R.  Lloyd),  F.I.C.,  Principal  of 
the  Municipal  Science  School,  West  Brom- 
wich.  AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT- 
BOOK OF  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
Cr.  Zvo.     2S.  6d. 

Whitley  (Miss).    See  Lady  Dilke. 

Whitten  (W.).     See  John  Thomas  Smith. 

Whyte(A.  G.),  B.Sc.  See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilberforce  (Wilfrid).  See  Little  Books 
on  Art. 

Wilde  (Oscar).  DE  PROFUNDIS.    Ninth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    5s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  PADUA.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

INTENTIONS.    Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

SALOME,  AND  OTHER  PLAYS.  Demy 
Zvo.     1 2 j.  6d.  net. 

LADY  WINDERMERE'S  FAN.  Demy 
Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

A  WOMAN  OF  NO  IMPORTANCE. 
Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 

AN  IDEAL  HUSBAND.  Demy  Zvo. 
\2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EAR- 
NEST.    Demy  Zvo.     12s.6d.net. 

A  HOUSE  OF  POMEGRANATES  and 
THE  HAPPY  PRINCE.  Demy  Zvo. 
X2S.  6d.  net. 

LORD  ARTHUR  SAVILE'S  CRIME  and 
OTHER  PROSE  PIECES.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.),  B.A.  THE  ALIEN 
INVASION.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

Williams  (A.).  PETROL  PETER:  or 
Pretty  Stories  and  Funny  Pictures.  Illus- 
trated in  Colour  by  A.  W.  Mills.  Demy 
4to.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Williamson  (M.  G.).     See  Ancient  Cities. 

Williamson  (W.).  THE  BRITISH 
GARDENER.  Illustrated.  Demy  Zvo. 
ioj.  6d. 

Williamson  (W.),  B.A.  See  Junior  Ex- 
amination Series,  Junior  School  Books,  and 
Beginner's  Books. 

Willson  (Beckles).  LORD  STRATH- 
CONA  :  the  Story  of  his  Life.  Illustrated. 
Demy  Zvo.     7s.  6d. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 


WHmot-Buxton  (E.  M.).    MAKERS  OF 
EUROPE.    Cr.  Zvo.    Seventh  Ed.   3s.  6d. 
A   Text-book   of   European   History  for 
Middle  Forms. 

THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.    With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 
See  also  Beginner's  Books. 

WiIson(  Bishop.).    See  Library  of  Devotion. 

Wilson  (A.  J.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (H.  A.).     See  Books  on  Business. 

Wilson  (J.  A.).  See  Simplified  French 
Texts. 

Wilton  (Richard),  M.A.  LYRA  PAS- 
TORALIS  :  Songs  of  Nature,  Church,  and 
Home.     Pott  Zvo.    2s.  6d. 

Winbolt  (S.  E.),  M.A.  EXERCISES  IN 
LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Cr.  Zvo.     xs.  6d. 

LATIN  HEXAMETER  VERSE:  An  Aid 
to  Composition.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d.  Key, 
5s.  net. 

Windle  (B.  C.  A.),  F.R.S.,  F.S.  A.  See  Anti- 
quary's Books,  Little  _  Guides,  Ancient 
Cities,  and  School  Histories. 

Winterbotham  (Canon),  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
LL.B.     See  Churchman's  Library. 

Wood  (Sir  Evelyn),  F.M.,  V.C.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.  FROM  MIDSHIPMAN  TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL.  With  24  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.  Two  Volumes.  Fourth 
Edition.  Demy  Zvo.^  25s.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (J.  A.  E.).  See  Textbooks  of 
Technology. 

Wood  (J.  Hickory).    DAN  LENO.    Illus- 

trated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wood  (W.  Birkbeck),  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Edmonds 
(Major  J.  E.),  R.E.,  D.A.Q.-M.G.  A 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  With  an 
Introduction  by  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  Zvo. 
12s.  6d.  net. 

Wordsworth  (Christopher).  See  Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth  (W.).  POEMS  BY.  Selected 
by  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  With  40  Illus- 
trations by  Edmund  H.  New.  With  a 
Frontispiece  in  Photogravure.  Demy  Zvo. 
js.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 
See  Little  Library. 

Wright  (Arthur),  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge.  See  Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright  (C.  Gordon).     See  Dante. 

Wright  (J.  C).  TO-DAY.  Demy  i6mo. 
is.  6d.  net. 

Wright  (Sophie).  GERMAN  VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR  REPETITION.  Fcaf>.  Zvo 
is.  6d. 

Wrong  (George  M.),  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Toronto.  THE 
EARL  OF  ELGIN.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Zvo.     "js.  6d.  net. 

A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 
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Wyntt  ( Kate  M. ).     See  M.  R.  Gloag. 

Wylde(A.   B.).     MODERN  ABYSSINIA. 
With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.      Demy  Svo. 
1 5 j.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

Wyndhatn(Rt.  Hon.  George).  M.P.  THE 
POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes.  Demy  8vo.  Buckram,  gilt  top. 
\os.  6d. 

Wyon  (R.)  and  Prance  (G.).  THE  LAND 
OF  THE  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.  Being 
a  Description  of  Montenegro.  With  40 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Zvo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Yeats  (W.  B.).  A  BOOK  OF  IRISH 
VERSE.     Selected  from  Modern  Writers. 


Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 
3s.  6d. 

Young  (Filson).    THE   COMPLETE 
MOTORIST.       With  138  Illustrations. 
Sixth  Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     \-zs.  6d.  net. 
A  Colonial  Edition  is  also  published. 

THE  JOY  OF  THE  ROAD  :  An  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  Motor  Car.  Smalt  Demy  Zvo. 
$s.  net. 

Young  (T.  M.).  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY:  A  Study  of 
Work  and  Workers.  Cr.  Zvo.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; 
paper  boards,  is.  6d. 

Zimmern  (Antonia).  WHAT  DO  WE 
KNOW  CONCERNING  ELECTRI- 
CITY?    Fcap.Zvo.     xs.6d.net. 


Ancient  Cities 

General  Editor,  B.  C.  A.  WINDLE,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Cr.  8vo.     4 s.  6d.  net. 


Chester.    By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.  F.R.S. 

Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 
Shrewsbury.     By  T.  Auden,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Canterbury.     By  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh.     By  M.    G.    Williamson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton. 


Lincoln.  By  E.  Mansel  Sympson,  M.A., 
M.D.     Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New. 

Bristol.  By  Alfred  Harvey.  Illustrated 
by  E.  H.  New. 

Dublin.  ByS.  A.  O.  Fitzpatrick.  Illustrated 
by  W.  C.  Green. 


The  Antiquary's  Books 

General  Editor,  J.  CHARLES  COX,  LL.D., 
Demy  Svo.     Js.  6d.  net. 


F.S.A. 


English  Monastic  Life.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition. 

Remains  ok  the  Prehistoric  Age  in 
England.  _  By  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans. 

Old  Service  Books  of  the  English 
Church.  By  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
M.A.,  and  Henry  Littlehales.  With 
Coloured  and  other  Illustrations. 

Celtic  Art.  By  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

Archeology  and  False  Antiquities. 
By  R.  Munro,  LL.D.     Illustrated. 

Shrines  of  British  Saints.  By  J.  C.  Wall. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans. 


The  Royal  Forests  of  England.     By  J 

C.  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.     Illustrated. 
The     Manor    and     Manorial     Records. 

By  Nathaniel  J.  Hone.     Illustrated. 
English    Seals.        By  J.    Harvey    Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The   Domesday    Inquest.      By    Adolphus 

Ballard,  B.  A.,  LL.B.    With  27  Illustrations. 
The   Brasses   of   England.      By  Herbert 

W.  Macklin,  M.  A.    With  many  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition. 
Parish  Life  in  Medieval  England.    By 

the   Right   Rev.   Abbott  Gasquet,   O.S.B. 

With  many  Illustrations.    Second  Edition. 
The  Bells  of  England.     By  Canon  J.  J. 

Raven,  D.D.,  F.S.A.     With  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition. 


The  Arden  Shakespeare 

Demy  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

General  Editor,  W.  J.  CRAIG. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  single  Plays.     Edited  with  a  full  Introduction,  Textual 

Notes,  and  a  Commentary  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Hamlet.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden.  I  King  Lear.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig. 

Romeo    and    Juliet.       Edited  by  Edward     Julius  Caesar.     Edited  by  M.  Macmillan. 
Dowden.  I  The  Tempest.     Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 

{Continued 


General  Literature 


Arden  Shakespeare— continued. 

Othello.     Edited  by  H.  C.  Hart. 

Titus  Andronicus.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Bail- 
don. 

Cymbeline.     Edited  by  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Hart. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Edited  by 
H.  Cuningham. 

King  Henry  V.     Edited  by  H.  A.  Evans. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Edited  by 
W.  O.  Brigstocke. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Edited  by 
R.  Warwick  Bond. 

Timon  of  Athens.     Edited  by  K.  Deigbton. 

Measure  for  Measure.  Edited  by  H.  C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth  Night.     Edited  by  Moreton  Luce. 


The    Merchant    of    Venice.     Edited    by 

C.  Knox  Pooler. 
Troilus    and    Cressida.        Edited    by    K. 

Deighton. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Edited  by  R.  II. 

Case. 
Love's   Labour's   Lost.     Edited  by  H.  C. 

Hart. 
The    Two    Gentleman    of    Verona.      R, 

Warwick  Bond. 
Pericles.     Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors.      Edited  by  H. 

Cuningham. 
King    Richard    hi.       Edited    by    A.    H. 

Thompson. 
King  John.     Edited  by  Ivor  B.  John. 


The  Beginner's  Books 

Edited  by  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


Easy  French  Rhymes.  By  Henri  Blouet. 
Second  Edition.   Illustrated.  Fcap.  &vo.  is. 

Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By 
E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton,  Author  of  '  Makers 
of  Europe.'    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.    is. 

Easy  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  W.  S.  Beard.     Second  Edition.    Fcap. 


8vo.    Without  Answers,  is.    With  Answers. 

is.  3d. 
Easy  Dictation    and    Spelling.      By  W. 

Williamson,  B.A.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap. 

Svo.     is. 
An    Easy    Poetry    Book.      Selected    and 

arranged  by  W.  Williamson,  B.A.,  Author 

of  '  Dictation  Passages. '    Cr.  %vo.     is. 


Books  on  Business 
Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


Ports  and  Docks.     By  Douglas  Owen. 

Railways.     By  E.  R.  McDermott. 

The  Stock  Exchange.    By  Chas.   Duguid. 

Second  Edition. 
The    Business   of    Insurance.     By  A.  J. 

Wilson. 
The    Electrical    Industry  :     Lighting, 

Traction,  and  Power.    By  A.  G.  Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The  Shipbuilding   Industry  :   Its  History, 

Science,  Practice,  and  Finance.     By  David 

Pollock,  M.I.N. A. 
The  Money  Market.     By  F.  Straker. 
The  Business   Side  of  Agriculture.     By 

A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  M.A. 
Law  in  Business.     By  H.  A.  Wilson. 
The    Brewing    Industry.      By   Julian    L. 

Baker,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


The  Automobile  Industry.  By  G.  de  H. 
Stone. 

Mining  and  Mining  Investments.  By 
'A.  Moil.' 

The  Business  of  Advertising.  By  Clarence 
G.  Moran,  Barrister-at-Law.     Illustrated. 

Trade  Unions.     By  G.  Drage. 

Civil  Engineering.  By  T.  Claxton  Fidler, 
M.Inst.  C.E.     Illustrated. 

The  Iron  Trade  of  Great  Britain.  By 
J.  Stephen  Jeans.    Illustrated. 

Monopolies,  Trusts,  and  Kartells.  By 
F.  W.  Hirst. 

The  Cotton  Industry  and  Trade.  By 
Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman,  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Man- 
chester.    Illustrated. 


Byzantine  Texts 

Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

A  series  of  texts  of  Byzantine  Historians,  edited  by  English  and  foreign  scholars. 

Zachariah  of  Mitylene.  Translated  by  F, 
J.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W.  Brooks, 
Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d.  net. 


Evagrius.     Edited  by  Leon  Parmentier  and 
M.  Bidez.     Demy  8vo.     jos.  6d.  net. 


The  History  of  Psellus.     Edited  by  C. 

Sathas.    Demy  Zvo.     i$s.  net. 
Ecthesis  Chronica.      Edited  by  Professor 

Lambros.     Demy  Zvo.     js.  6d.  net. 
The  Chronicle  of  Morea.     Edited  by  John 

Schmitt.     DemyZvo.     15s.net. 
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The  Churchman's  Bible 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
Fcap.  8vo.     is.  6d.  net  each. 

A  series  of  Expositions  on  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
general  reader  in  the  practical  and  devotional  study  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Each  Book  is  provided  with  a  full  and  clear  Introductory  Section,  in  which  is 
stated  what  is  known  or  conjectured  respecting  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Book,  and  any  other  particulars  that  may  help  to  elucidate  its  meaning 
as  a  whole.  The  Exposition  is  divided  into  sections  of  a  convenient  length,  corre- 
sponding as  far  as  possible  with  the  divisions  of  the  Church  Lectionary.  The 
Translation  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  printed  in  full,  such  corrections  as  are 
deemed  necessary  being  placed  in  footnotes. 

Isaiah.    Edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.    Two 

Volumes.    With  Map.     zs.  net  each. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

the  Ephesians.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Whitaker, 

M.A. 
The    Gospel    According   to    St.    Mark. 

Edited  by  J.  C.  Du  Buisson,  M.A.    zs.  6d. 

net. 
St.   Paul's  Epistles  to  the   Colossians 

and  Philemon.  Edited  by  H.  J.  C.  Knight, 

M.A.     zs.  net. 


The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
the  Galatians.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Robin- 
son, M.A.    Second  Edition. 

Ecclesiastes.     Edited  by  A.  W.   Streane, 

D.D. 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  to 

the  Philippians.      Edited  by  C.   R.   D. 

Biggs,  D.D.    Second  Edition. 
The  Epistle  of   St.   James.      Edited   by 

H.  W.  Fulford  M.A. 


The  Churchman's  Library 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d.  each. 

Some   New   Testament    Problems. 
Arthur  Wright,  D.D.    6s. 


The  Beginnings  of  English  Christianity. 
By  W.  E.  Collins,  M.A.     With  Map. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Here  and  Here- 
after. By  Canon  Winterbotham,  M.A., 
B.Sc.,LL.B. 

The  Workmanship  of  the  Prayer  Book  : 
Its  Literary  and  Liturgical  Aspects.  By  J. 
Dowden,D.D.    Second  Edition. 

Evolution.    By  F.  B.  Jevons,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


By 


The  Churchman's  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament.     By  A.  M.  Mackay,  B.  A. 


The  Church  of  Christ. 
M.A.    6*. 

Comparative    Theology. 
Culloch.    6s. 


By  E.  T.  Green, 
By  J.  A.   Mac- 


ClaSSical  Translations 

Edited  by  H.  F.  FOX,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo. 

A  series  of  Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  distinguished  by  literary 
excellence  as  well  as  by  scholarly  accuracy. 


/Eschylus  —  Agamemnon  Choephoroe,  Eu- 
menides.  Translated  by  Lewis  Campbell, 
LL.D.     5J. 

Cicero— De  Oratore  I.  Translated  by  E.  N. 
P.  Moor,  M.A.     3*.  6d. 

Cicero — Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro 
Mureno,  Philippic  11.,  in  Catilinam).  Trans- 
lated by  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  M.A.     5s. 

Cicero — De  Natura  Deorum.  Translated  by 
F.  Brooks,  M.A.     3s.  6d. 

Cicero— De  Officiis.  Translated  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.     zs.  6d. 


Horace — The  Odes  and  Epodes.  Translated 
by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.     zs.^ 

Lucian — Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Me- 
nippus,  The  Cock,  The  Ship,  The  Parasite, 
The  Lover  of  Falsehood)  Translated  by  S. 
T.  Irwin,  M.A.    3.?.  6d. 

Sophocles — Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by 
E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.     zs.  6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola  and  Germania.  Trans- 
lated by  R.  B.  Townshend.     zs.  6d. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  Translated  by 
S.  G.  Owen.    zs.  6d. 


The  Art  of  the  Greeks.  By  H.  B.  Walters. 
With  112  Plates  and  18  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Wide  Royal  Zvo.     12s.6d.net. 


General  Literature 
Classics  of  Art 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  H.  W.  LAING 

Velazquez.     By  A 
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de  Beruete.      With  94 
Plates.      Wide  Royal  Zvo.     10s.  (3d.  net. 


Commercial  Series 

Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo. 


Commercial   Education  in   Theory   and 

Practice.     By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     5s. 
An  introduction  to  Methuen's  Commercial 

Series  treating  the  question  of  Commercial 

Education  fully  from  both  the  point  of  view 

of  the  teacher  and  of  the  parent. 
British    Commerce    and    Colonies    from 

Elizabeth  to  Victoria.      By  H.   de  B. 

Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.    Third  Edition,  as. 
Commercial  Examination  Papers.     By  H. 

de  B.  Gibbins,  Litt.D.,  M.A.     is.  6d. 
The  Economics  of  Commerce,     By  H.  de 

B.  Gibbins,  LittD.,  M.A.    Second  Edition. 

is.  6d. 
A  German  Commercial  Reader.     By  S.  E. 

Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     2s. 
A  Commercial  Geography  of  the  British 

Empire.     By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.     Sixth 

Edition.     2s. 
A   Commercial    Geography    of    Foreign 

Nations.    By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.    2s. 


A    Primer    of    Business.     By  S.  Jackson, 

M.A.     Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 
Commercial  Arithmetic.     By  F.  G.  Taylor, 

M.A.     Fourth  Edition,     is.  6d. 
French  Commercial  Correspondence.    By 

S.   E.   Bally.     With   Vocabulary.      Third 

Edition.     25. 
German  Commercial  Correspondence.  By 

S.   E.   Bally.     With  Vocabulary.     Second 

Edition.    2s.  6d. 
A  French  Commercial  Reader.    By  S.  E. 

Bally.  With  Vocabulary.  Second  Edition.  2s. 
Precis  Writing  and  Office  Correspond- 
ence.    By  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A.     Secona 

Edition.     2S. 
A  Guide  to   Professions  and   Business. 

By  H.  Jones,     is.  6d. 
The  Principles  of  Book-keeping  by  Double 

Entry.     By  J.  E.  B.  M 'Allen,  M.A.     2s. 
Commercial  Law.  By  W.  Douglas  Edwards. 

Second  Edition.    2s. 


The  Connoisseur's  Library 

Wide  Royal  8vo.     2$s.  net. 

A  sumptuous  series  of  20  books  on  art,  written  by  experts  for  collectors,  superbly 
illustrated  in  photogravure,  collotype,  and  colour.     The  technical  side  of  the  art  is 
duly  treated.     The  first  volumes  are — 
Mezzotints.     By  Cyril  Davenport.     With  40 

Plates  in  Photogravure. 
Porcelain.      By  Edward  Dillon.      With    19 

Plates  in  Colour,  20  in  Collotype,  and  5  in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures.      By  Dudley  Heath.      With  9 

Plates  in  Colour,  15  in  Collotype,  and  15  in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories.     By  A.  Maskell.     With  80  Plates  in 

Collotype  and  Photogravure. 
English    Furniture.      By  F.  S.  Robinson. 

With  160  Plates  in  Collotype  and  one  in 

Photogravure.    Second  Edition. 


European  Enamels.  By  Henry  H.  Cunyng- 
hame,  C.B.  With  54  Plates  in  Collotype 
and  Half-tone  and  4  Plates  in  Colour. 

Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Work.  By 
Nelson  Dawson.  With  many  Plates  in 
Collotype  and  a  Frontispiece  in  Photo- 
gravure. 

English  Coloured  Books.  By  Martin 
Hardie.  With  28  Illustrations  in  Colour 
and  Collotype. 

Glass.  By  Edward  Dillon.  With  37  Illus- 
trations in  Collotype  and  12  in  Colour. 


The  Library  of  Devotion 

With  Introductions  and  (where  necessary)  Notes. 
Small  Pott  8vo}  cloth,  2s.  ;  leather •,  2s.  6d.  net. 
The 


The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  Edited 
by  C.  Bigg,  D.D.     Fifth  Edition. 

The  Christian  Year.  Edited  by  Walter 
Lock,  D.  D.     Third  Edition. 


Imitation  of  Christ.    Edited  by  C. 
Bigg,  D.D.     Fourth  Edition. 
A  Book  of  Devotions.     Edited  by  J.  W. 
Stanbridge.  B.D.     Second  Edition 

[Continued. 
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The  Library  of  Devotion — continued. 
Lyra    Innocentium.       Edited    by    Walter 

Lock,  D.D. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

Life.     Edited  by  C.   Bigg,  D.D.     Fourth 

Edition. 
The  Temple.     Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 

D.D.     Second  Edition. 
A  Guide  to  Eternity.     Edited  by  J.  W. 

Stanbridge,  B.D. 
The  Psalms  of  David.    Edited  by  B.  W. 

Randolph,  D.D. 
Lyra  Apostolica.      By  Cardinal    Newman 

and  others.    Edited  by  Canon  Scott  Holland 

and  Canon  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 
The  Inner  Way.     By  J.  Tauler.     Edited  by 

A.W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
The  Thoughts  of  Pascal.      Edited  by  C. 

S.  Jerram,  M.A. 
'On  the  Love  of  God.     By  St.   Francis  de 

Sales.     Edited  by  W.  J.  Knox-Little,  M.A. 
A    Manual    of    Consolation    from    the 

Saints  and  Fathers.     Edited  by  J.  H. 

Burn,  B.D. 
The  Song  of  Songs.   Edited  by  B.  Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The  Devotions  of  St.  Anselm.    Edited  by 

C.  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A. 
Grace  Abounding.  By  JohnBunyan.  Edited 

by  S.  C.  Freer,  M.A. 
Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.      Edited 

by  A.  E.  Burn,  B.D. 


Lyra  Sacra  :  A  Book  of  Sacred  Verse. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Westminster. 

A  Day  Book  from  the  S  aints  and  Fathers. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D. 

Heavenly  Wisdom.  A  Selection  from  the 
English  Mystics.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Gregory. 

Light,  Life,  and  Love.  A  Selection  from  the 
German  Mystics.  Edited byW. R.Inge,  M.A. 

An  Introduction  to  The  Devout  Life. 
By  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  T.  Barns,  M.A, 

Manchester  al  Mondo:  a  Contemplation 
of  Death  and  Immortality.  By  Henry 
Montagu,  Earl  of  Manchester.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Elizabeth  Waterhouse, 
Editor  of '  A  Little  Book  of  Life  and  Death. ' 

The  Little  Flowers  of  the  Glorious 
Messer  St.  Francis  and  of  his 
Friars.  Done  into  English  by  W.  Hey- 
wood.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  G. 
Ferrers  Howell. 

The  Spiritual  Guide,  which  Disentangles 
the  Soul  and  brings  it  by  the  Inward  Way 
to  the  Fruition  of  Perfect  Contemplation, 
and  the  Rich  Treasure  of  Internal  Peace. 
Written  by  Dr.  Michael  deMolinos,  Priest. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  copy,  printed  at 
Venice,  1685.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Kathleen  Lyttelton.  With  a  Preface  by 
Canon  Scott  Holland. 


The  Illustrated  Pocket  Library  of  Plain  and  Coloured  Books 

Fcap  Svo.     2s'  6d'  ne^  eac^  volume. 
A  series,  in  small  form,  of  some  of  the  famous  illustrated  books  of  fiction  and 
•general  literature.      These  are  faithfully  reprinted  from  the  first  or  best  editions 
without  introduction  or  notes.     The  Illustrations  are  chiefly  in  colour. 

COLOURED    BOOKS 


Old  Coloured  Books.  By  George  Paston. 
With  16  Coloured  Plates.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  net. 

The  Like  and  Death  of  John  Mytton,  Esq. 
By  Nimrod.  With  18  Coloured  Plates  by 
Henry  Aiken  and  T.  J.  Rawlins.  Fourth 
Edition. 

The  Life  of  a  Sportsman.  By  Nimrod. 
With  35  Coloured  Plates  by  Henry  Aiken. 

Handley  Cross.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With 
17  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech.     Second  Edition. 

Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  13  Coloured  Plates  and  90 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text  by  John  Leech. 

Jorrocks'  Jaunts  and  Jollities.  By  R.  S. 
Surtees.  With  15  Coloured  Plates  by  H. 
Aiken.     Second  Edition. 

This  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  ex- 
tremely rare  and  costly  edition  of  1843,  which 
contains  Aiken's  very  fine  illustrations 
instead  of  the  usual  ones  by  Phiz. 

Ask  Mamma.  By  R.  S.  Surtees.  With  13 
Coloured  Plates  and  70  Woodcuts  in  the 
Text  by  John  Leech. 


The  Analysis  of  the  Hunting  Field.     By 

R.  S.  Surtees.    With  7  Coloured  Plates  by 

Henry  Aiken,  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 

the  Picturesque.     By  William  Combe. 

With  30  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search 

of    Consolation.      By  William    Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  Third  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in 

Search  of  a  Wife.    By  William  Combe. 

With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus  :  the 

Little   Foundling  of  the  late   Dr.  Syntax. 

By  the  Author  of '  The  Three  Tours.'  With 

24  Coloured  Plates  by  Rowlandson. 
The  English  Dance  of  Death,  from  the 

Designs  of  T.  Rowlandson,  with  Metrical 

Illustrations    by    the  Author    of    'Doctor 

Syntax.'     Two  Volumes. 
This  book  contains  76  Coloured  Plates. 
The  Dance  of  Life  :  A  Poem.    By  the  Author 

of  '  Doctor   Syntax.'      Illustrated  with  26 

Coloured  Engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson. 
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Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Day  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Corinthian  Tom.  By 
Pierce  Egan.  With  36  Coloured  Plates  by 
I.  R.  and  G.  Cruikshank.  With  numerous 
Designs  on  Wood. 

Real  Life  in  London  :  or,  the  Rambles 
and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho,  Esq.,  and 
his  Cousin,  The  Hon.  Tom  Dashall.  By  an 
Amateur  (Pierce  Egan).  With  31  Coloured 
Plates  by  Aiken  and  Rowlandson,  etc. 
Two  Volumes. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
With  27  Coloured  Plates  by  Theodore  Lane, 
and  several  Designs  on  Wood. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. With  24  Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Row- 
landson. 

The  Military  Adventures  of  Johnny 
Newcome.  By  an  Officer.  With  15  Coloured 
Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain. 
With  Descriptions  and  51  Coloured  Plates 
by  Henry  Aiken. 

This  book  is  completely  different  from  the 
large  folio  edition  of  '  National  Sports '  by 
the  same  artist,  and  none  of  the  plates  are 
similar. 


The  Adventures  of  a  Post  Captain.  By 
A  Naval  Officer.  With  24  Coloured  Plates 
by  Mr.  Williams. 

Gamonia  :  or,  the  Art  of  Preserving  Game  ; 
and  an  Improved  Method  of  making  Planta- 
tions and  Covers,  explained  and  illustrated 
by  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  Esq.  With  is 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rawlins. 

An  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen  :  Con- 
taining the  completest  Instructions  for 
Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling.  Illustrated  with 
27  Coloured  Plates,  and  adorned  with  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  By  Geoffrey 
Gambado,  Esq. 

Real  Life  in  Ireland,  or,  the  Day  and 
Night  Scenes  of  Brian  Boru,  Esq.,  and  his 
Elegant  Friend,  Sir  Shawn  O'Dogherty. 
By  a  Real  Paddy.  With  19  Coloured  Plates 
by  Heath,  Marks,  etc. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnny  Newcome  in 
the  Navy.  By  Alfred  Burton.  With  16 
Coloured  Plates  by  T.  Rowlandson. 

The  Old  English  Squire  :  A  Poem.  By 
John  Careless,  Esq.  With  20  Coloured 
Plates  after  the  style  of  T.  Rowlandson. 


PLAIN    BOOKS 


The  Grave  :  A  Poem.  By  Robert  Blair. 
Illustrated  by  12  Etchings  executed  by  Louis 
Schiavonetti  from  the  original  Inventions  of 
William  Blake.  With  an  Engraved  Title  Page 
and  a  Portrait  of  Blake  by  T.  Phillips,  R.  A. 
The  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In- 
vented and  engraved  by  William  Blake. 

These  famous  Illustrations — 21  in  numbtr 
— are  reproduced  in  photogravure. 

jEsop's  Fables.  With  380  Woodcuts  by 
Thomas  Bewick. 

Windsor  Castle.  ByW.  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
With  22  Plates  and  87  Woodcuts  in  the  Text 
by  George  Cruikshank. 


The  Tower  of  London.  By  W.  Harrison 
Ainsworth.  With  40  Plates  and  58  Woodcuts 
in  the  Text  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Frank  Fairlegh.  By  F.  E.  Smedley.  With 
30  Plates  by  George  Cruikshank. 

Handy  Andy.  By  Samuel  Lover.  With  24 
Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

The  Com  pleat  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton 
and  Charles  Cotton.  With  14  Plates  and  77 
Woodcuts  in  the  Text. 

This  volume  is  reproduced  from  the  beauti- 
ful edition  of  John  Major  of  1824. 

The  Pickwick  Papers.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
With  the  43  Illustrations  by  Seymour  and 
Phiz,  the  two  Buss  Plates,  and  the  32  Con- 
temporary Onwhyn  Plates. 


Junior  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     is. 
By 


Junior  French  Examination  Papers. 

F.Jacob,  M.A.     Second  Edition. 
Junior  Latin  Examination  Papers.     By  C. 

G.  Botting,  B.A.     Fourth  Edition. 
Junior  English  Examination  Papers.    By 

W.  Williamson,  B.A. 
Junior  Arithmetic  Examination  Papers. 

By  W.  S.  Beard.     Third  Edition. 
Junior  Algebra  Examination  Papers.    By 

S.  W.  Finn,  M.A. 


Junior  Greek  Examination  Papers.  By  T. 
C.  Weatherhead,  M.A. 

Junior  General  Information  Examina- 
tion Papers.     By  W.  S.  Beard. 

A  Key  to  the  above.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Junior  Geography  Examination  Papers. 
ByW.  G.  Baker,  M.A. 

Junior  German  Examination  Papers.  By 
A.  Voegelin,  M.A. 
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Junior  School-Books 

Edited  by  O.  D.  INSKIP,  LL.D.,  and  W.  WILLIAMSON,  B.A. 


A  Class-Book  of  Dictation  Passages.  By 
W.  Williamson,  B.A.  Twelfth  Edition. 
Cr.  Svo.     is.  6d. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew. 
Edited  by  E.  Wilton  South,  M.A.  With 
Three  Maps.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  6d. 

The  Gospel  Accordingto  St.  Mark.  Edited 
by  A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.  With  Three  Maps. 
Cr.  %vo.     is.  6d. 

A  Junior  English  Grammar.  By  W.William- 
son, B.A.  With  numerous  passages  for  parsing 
and  analysis,  and  a  chapter  on  Essay  Writing. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  8z>o.     zs. 

A  Junior  Chemistry.  By  E.  A.  Tyler,  B. A., 
F.C.S.  With  78  Illustrations.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  8vo.    zs.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.     Cr.  8vo.     2s. 

A  Junior  French  Grammar.  By  L.  A. 
Sornet  and  M.  J.  Acatos.    Cr.  Svo.     2s. 


Elementary  Experimental  Science.  Phy- 
sics by  W.  T.  Clough,  A.  R.C.S.  Chemistry 
by  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  2  Plates  and 
154  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Svo. 
2S.  6d. 

A  Junior  Geometry.  By  Noel  S.  Lydon. 
With  276  Diagrams.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  2S. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry. 
By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  With  4  Plates  and 
109  Diagrams.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  2s. 

A  Junior  French  Prose.  By  R.  R.  N. 
Baron,  M.  A.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  8vo.    2s. 

The  Gospel  According  to  St.  Luke.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Williamson,  B.A.     With  Three  Maps.     Cr. 

8VO.       2S. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  Edited  by 
A.  E.  Rubie,  D.D.     With  Maps.     Cr.  8vo. 

2S. 


Leaders  of  Eeligion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Cr.  8t'.>.     2s.  net. 


With  Portraits. 


Cardinal  Newman.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
John  Wesley.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 
Bishop   Wilberforce.     By  G.  W.  Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal  Manning.  By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Charles  Simeon.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D. 
John  Keble.     By  Walter  Lock,  D.D. 
Thomas  Chalmers.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
Lancelot    Andrewes.      By  R.    L.   Ottley, 

D.D.     Second  Edition. 
Augustine   of   Canterbury.      By   E.    L. 

Cutts,  D.D. 


William  Laud.     By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A. 

Third  Edition. 
John  Knox.  ByF.  MacCunn.  Second  Edition. 
John  Howe.     By  R.  F.  Horton,  D.D. 
Bishop  Ken.     By  F.  A.  Clarke,  M.A. 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker.    By  T.  Hodgkin, 

D.C.L.     Third  Edition. 
John  Donne.     By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
Thomas  Cranmer.     By  A.  J.  Mason,  D.D. 
Bishop  Latimer.      By  R.  M.  Carlyle  and  A. 

J.  Carlyle,  M.A. 
Bishop  Butler.     By  W.  A.  Spooner,  M.A. 


Little  Books  on  Art 

With  many  Illustrations.     Demy  \6mo.     is.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  monographs  in  miniature,  containing  the  complete  outline  of  the 
subject  under  treatment  and  rejecting  minute  details.  These  books  are  produced 
with  the  greatest  care.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  200  pages,  and  contains  from 
30  to  40  illustrations,  including  a  frontispiece  in  photogravure. 


Greek  Art.  H.  B.  Walters.     Third  Edition. 

Bookplates.     E .  Almack. 

Reynolds.     J.  Sime.    Second  Edition. 

Romney.     George  Paston. 

Greuze  and  Boucher.     Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

Vandyck.     M.  G.  Smallwood. 

Turner.     Frances  Tyrrell-Gill. 

Durer.     Jessie  Allen. 

Hoppner.     H.  P.  K.  Skipton. 

Holbein.     Mrs.  G.  Fortescue. 


Watts.     R.  E.  D.  Sketchley. 

Leighton.     Alice  Corkran. 

Velasquez.      Wilfrid  Wilberforce  and  A.  R. 

Gilbert. 
Corot.     Alice  Pollard  and  Ethel  Birnstingl. 
Raphael.     A.  R.  Dryhurst. 
Millet.     Netta  Peacock. 
Illuminated  MSS.    J.  W.  Bradley. 
Christ  in  Art.    Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
Jewellery.    Cyril  Davenport. 
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Little  Books  on  Art — continued. 
Burne-Jones.     Fortune^  de  Lisle. 


Edition. 
Rembrandt. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Sharp. 


Second 


Claude.     Edward  Dillon. 

The  Arts  of  Japan.     Edward  Dillon. 

Enamels.     Mrs.  Nelson  Dawson. 


The  Little  Galleries 

Demy  i6?no.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  series  of  little  books  containing  examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  great  painters. 
Each  volume  contains  20  plates  in  photogravure,  together  with  a  short  outline  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  master  to  whom  the  book  is  devoted. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  Reynolds. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Romney. 
A  Little  Gallery  of  Hoppnee. 


A  Little  Gallery  of  Millais. 

A  Little  Gallery  of  English  Poets. 


The  Little  Guides 

With  many  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  other  artists,  and  from  photographs. 
Small  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net.;  leather,  "$s.  6d.  net. 

Messrs.  Methuen  are  publishing  a  small  series  of  books  under  the  general  title 
of  The  Little  Guides.  The  main  features  of  these  books  are  (1)  a  handy  and 
charming  form,  (2)  artistic  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  New  and  others,  (3)  good  plans 
and  maps,  (4)  an  adequate  but  compact  presentation  of  everything  that  is  interest- 
ing in  the  natural  features,  history,  archaeology,  and  architecture  of  the  town  or 
district  treated. 

Cambridge    and    its    Colleges.      By   A. 

Hamilton  Thompson.     Second  Edition. 
Oxford  and  its  Colleges.     By  J.  Wells, 

M.A.     Seventh  Edition. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     By  George  Clinch. 
Westminster  Abbey.     By  G.  E.  Troutbeck. 


The  English  Lakes.  By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
The    Malvern    Country.      By    B.    C.   A. 

Windle,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's   Country.       By    B.    C.    A. 

Wind le,  D .  Sc. ,  F.  R. S.    Second  Edition. 

Buckinghamshire.    By  E.  S.  Roscoe. 
Cheshire.    By  W.  M.  Gallichan. 
Cornwall.     By  A.  L.  Salmon. 
Derbyshire.      By  J.  Charles  Cox,    LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Dorset.     By  Frank  R.  Heath. 
Hampshire.      By  J.    Charles  Cox,   LL.D., 

F.S.A. 


Hertfordshire.      By    H.     W.    Tompkins, 

F.R.H.S. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.     By  G.  Clinch. 
Kent.     By  G.  Clinch. 
Kerry.     By  C.  P.  Crane. 
Middlesex.    By  John  B.  Firth. 
Northamptonshire.     By  Wakeling  Dry. 
Norfolk.    By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
Oxfordshire.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
Suffolk.     By  W.  A.  Dutt. 
Surrey.    By  F.  A.  H.  Lambert. 
Sussex.     By  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A.     Second 

Edition. 
The  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    By  J.  E. 

Morris. 
The  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.     By  J.  E. 

Morris.  

Brittany.     By  S.  Baring-Gould. 
Normandy.     By  C.  Scudamore. 
Rome    By  C.  G.  Ellaby. 
Sicily.      By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 


The  Little  Library 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 
Small  Pott  8vo.     Each  Volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Anon.  ENGLISH  LYRICS,  A  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF. 

Austen  (Jane).  PRIDE  AND  PREJU- 
DICE.   Edited  by  E.V.Lucas.    Two  Vols. 


NORTHANGER  ABBEY.    Edited  by  E.  V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon  (Francis).  THE  ESSAYS  OF  LORD 

BACON.    Edited  by  Edward  Wright. 
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Barham  (R.    H.).       THE    INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS.     Edited    by    J.    B.    Atlay. 

Two  Volumes. 
Barnett  (Mrs.  P.  A.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK 

OF  ENGLISH  PROSE. 
Beckford    (William).       THE    HISTORY 

OF  THE  CALIPH  VATHEK.     Edited 

by  E.  Denison  Ross. 
Blake  (William).     SELECTIONS  FROM 

WILLIAM    BLAKE.     Edited  by  M. 

Perugini. 
Borrow  (George).    LAVENGRO.    Edited 

by  F.  Hindes  Groome.      Two  Volumes. 
THE    ROMANY    RYE.      Edited  by  John 

Sampson. 
Browning  (Robert).     SELECTIONS 

FROM     THE    EARLY     POEMS     OF 

ROBERT  BROWNING.     Edited  by  W. 

Hall  Griffin,  M.A. 
Canning  (George).   SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE    ANTI-JACOBIN:    with    George 

Canning's  additional  Poems.     Edited  by 

Lloyd  Sanders. 
Cowley  (Abraham).     THE  ESSAYS  OF 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY.   Edited  by  H.  C. 

Minchin. 
Crabbe  (George).    SELECTIONS  FROM 

GEORGE    CRABBE.      Edited  by  A.  C. 

Deane. 
Craik  (Mrs.).      JOHN    HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN.      Edited  by  Anne 

Matheson.     Two  Volumes. 
Crashaw   (Richard).      THE    ENGLISH 

POEMS    OF    RICHARD    CRASHAW. 

Edited  by  Edward  Hutton. 

Dante  (Alighieri).     THE  INFERNO  OF 

DANTE.       Translated  by  H.    F.   Cary. 

Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.    Trans- 

lated  by  H.  F.  Cary.     Edited  by  Paget 

Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
THE    PARADISO    OF    DANTE.      Trans- 
lated by  H.  F.  Cary.     Edited  by  Paget 

Toynbee,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 
Darley  (George).     SELECTIONS  FROM 

THE  POEMS  OF  GEORGE  DARLEY. 

Edited  by  R.  A.  Streatfeild. 
Deane  (A.  C).      A  LITTLE   BOOK  OF 

LIGHT  VERSE. 
Dickens  (Charles).  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Two  Volumes. 
Ferrier  (Susan).      MARRIAGE.     Edited 

by     A.      Goodrich  -  Freer     and     Lord 

Iddesleigh.     Two  Volumes. 
THE  INHERITANCE.     Two  Volumes. 
Gaskell(Mrs.).    CRANFORD.    Edited  by 

E.  V.  Lucas.    Second  Edition. 
Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).  THE  SCARLET 

LETTER.     Edited  by  Percy  Dearmer. 
Henderson  (T.   F.).     A  LITTLE   BOOK 

OF  SCOTTISH  VERSE. 


POEMS.     With  an  Intro- 
Binyon,  and  Notes  by  J. 


Keats  (John). 

duction   by  L 

Masefield. 
Kinglake  (A.  W.).     EOTHEN.    With  an 

Introduction  and  Notes.     Second  Edition. 
Lamb    (Charles).      ELIA,     AND     THE 

LAST   ESSAYS   OF   ELIA.     Edited   by 

E.  V.  Lucas. 
Locker  (F.).    LONDON  LYRICS.    Edited 

by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.     A  reprint  of  the 

First  Edition. 
Longfellow  (H.  W.).     SELECTIONS 

FROM     LONGFELLOW.        Edited    by 

L.  M.  Faithfull. 
Marvell  (Andrew).      THE    POEMS    OF 

ANDREW    MARVELL.     Edited  by  E. 

Wright. 
Milton  (John).      THE  MINOR  POEMS 

OF  JOHN  MILTON.     Edited  by  H.  C. 

Beeching,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Moir(D.  M.).   MANSIE  WAUCH.    Edited 

by  T.  F.  Henderson. 
Nichols  (J.  B.  B.).    A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  SONNETS. 
Rochefoucauld  (La).    THE  MAXIMS  OF 

LA     ROCHEFOUCAULD.       Translated 

by  Dean  Stanhope.      Edited  by  G.   H. 

Powell. 
Smith  (Horace  and  James).     REJECTED 

ADDRESSES.    Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley, 

M.A. 
Sterne  (Laurence).    A  SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY.     Edited  by  H.  W.  Paul. 
Tennyson  (Alfred,  Lord).     THE  EARLY 

POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY- 
SON.    Edited  by  J.  Churton  Collins, 

M.A. 
IN    MEMORIAM.       Edited  by  H.    C. 

Beeching,  M.A. 
THE  PRINCESS.      Edited  by  Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Wordsworth. 
Thackeray (W.  M.).    VANITY  FAIR. 

Edited  by  S.  Gwynn.     Three  Volumes. 
PENDENNIS.    Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 

Three  Volumes. 
ESMOND.     Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.  Edited  by  S.  Gwynn. 
Vaughan   (Henry).      THE    POEMS   OF 

HENRY  VAUGHAN.  Edited  by  Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton     (Izaak).        THE      COM  PLEAT 

ANGLER.     Edited  by  J.  Buchan. 
Waterhouse  (Mrs.   Alfred).     A  LITTLE 

BOOK  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH.  Edited 

by.     Tenth  Edition. 

Also  on  Japanese  Paper.     Leather.     $s. 
net. 
Wordsworth  (W.).  SELECTIONS  FROM 

WORDSWORTH.      Edited    by  Nowell 

C.  Smith. 
Wordsworth  (W.)  and  Coleridge  (S.  T.). 

LYRICAL  BALLADS.  Edited  by  George 

Sampson. 
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The  Little  Quarto  Shakespeare 

Edited  by  W.  J.  CRAIG.     With  Introductions  and  Notes 

Pott  i6mo.     In  40  Volumes.     Leather,  price  is.  net  each  volume. 
Mahogany  Revolving  Book  Case.     \os.  net. 

Miniature  Library 

Reprints  in  miniature  of  a  few  interesting  books  which  have  qualities  of 
humanity,  devotion,  or  literary  genius. 
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Euphranor  :  A  Dialogue  on  Youth.  By 
Edward  P'itzGerald.  From  the  edition  pub- 
lished by  W.  Pickering  in  1851.  Demy 
32mo.     Leather,  2s.  net. 

Polonius:  or  Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In- 
stances. By  Edward  FitzGerald.  From 
the  edition  published  by  W.  Pickering  in 
1852.     Demy  321/10.     Leather,  2s.  net. 

Tiik  RubAiyAt  of  Omar  KhayyAm.  By 
Edward  FitzGerald.  From  the  1st  edition 
of  1859,  Third  Edition.     Leather,  is.  net. 


Thr  Life  of  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Chekbury.  Written  by  himself.  From  the 
edition  printed  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  the 
year  1764.       Demy  32//10.  Leather,  2s.  net. 

The  Visions  of  Dom  Francisco  Quevedo 
Villegas,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
James.  Made  English  by  R.  L.  From  the 
edition  printed  for  H.  Herringman,  1668. 
Leather.     2s.  net. 

Poems.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  From  the  edi- 
tion of  1848.     Leather,  2s.  net. 


Oxford  Biographies 

Fcap.  Svo.     Each  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 


By  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A., 
.2    Illustrations.       Second 


Dante  Alighieri 

D.Litt.      With 

Edition. 
Savonarola.     By  E.  L.  S.  Horsburgh,  M.A. 

With  12  Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 
John  Howard.     By  E.  C.  S.  Gibson,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Gloucester.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Tennyson.     By  A.  C.  Benson,  M.A.    With 

9  Illustrations. 
Walter  Raleigh.     By  1 

12  Illustrations. 
Erasmus.  _  By  E.  F.  H. 

Illustrations. 
The  Young  Pretender. 

With  12  Illustrations. 


With 


,  A.  Taylor. 
Capey.      With   12 
By  C.    S.   Terry. 


Robert    Burns.       By    T.     F.     Henderson 

With  12  Illustrations. 
Chatham.     By  A.   S.    M'Dowall.     With    12 

Illustrations. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.     By  Anna  M.  Stod- 

dart.     With  16  Illustrations. 
Canning.  ^  By  W.  Alison  Phillips.     With  12 

Illustrations. 
Beaconsfield.     By  Walter  Sichel.     With  12 

Illustrations. 
Goethe.     By  H.  G.  Atkins.     With  12  Illus- 
trations. 
Fenelon.      By  Viscount  St     Cyres.      With 

12  Illustrations. 


School  Examination  Series 

Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  STEDMAN,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 


French  Examination  Papers.     By  A.  M. 
M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fourteenth  Edition. 
A    Key,  issued   to    Tutors   and  Private 
Students  only  to  be  had  on  application 
to     the    Publishers.       Fifth    Edition. 
Crown  Zvo.     6s.  net. 
Latin  Examination  Papers.     By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Thirteenth  Edition. 
Key   (Sixth  Edition)  issued   as   above. 
6s.  net. 
Greek  Examination  Papers.    By  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     Ninth  Edition. 

Key  {Third  Edition)  issued   as  above. 
6s.  net. 
German  Examination  Papers.     By  R.  J. 
Morich.     Sixth  Edition. 


Key  {Third  Edition)  issued   as  above 
6s.  net. 

History  and  Geography  Examination 
Papers.  By  C.  H.  Spence,  M.A.  Second 
Edition. 

Physics  Examination  Papers.  By  R.  E. 
Steel,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 

General  Knowledge  Examination 
Papers.  By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A. 
Sixth  Edition. 

Key  {Fourth  Edition)  issued  as  above. 
7^.  net. 

Examination  Papers  in  English  Histoet. 
By  J.  Tait  Plowden-Wardlaw,  B.A. 
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School  Histories 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.     is.  6d. 


By 


A  School  History  of  Warwickshire. 

B.  C.  A.  Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
A    School    History    of    Somerset. 

Walter  Raymond. 
A  School  History   of    Lancashire,     by 

W.  E.  Rhodes. 


By 


A  School  History  of  Surrey.     By  H.  E. 
Maiden,  M.A. 


A  School  History  of  Middlesex. 
G.  Plarr  and  F.  W.  Walton. 


By  V. 


Textbooks  of  Science 


Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M. 

Practical  Mechanics.  By  Sidney  H.  Wells. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  td. 
Practical  Physics.     By  H.  Stroud,  D.Sc, 

M.A.     Cr.  Zvo.     4*.  6d. 
Practical    Chemistry.      Part    1.      By    W. 

French,  M.A.     Cr.  Zvo.     Fourth  Edition. 

is.  6d.     Part  11.     By  W.  French,  M.A.,  and 

T.  H.  Boardman,  M.A.     Cr.  Zvo.     is.  td. 
Technical   Arithmetic    and    Geometry. 

By    C.    T.    Millis,    M.I.M.E.       Cr.    Zvo. 

3s.  td. 
Examples  in  Physics.     By  C.   E.  Jackson, 

B.A.     Cr.  Zvo.     zs.  td. 


A.,  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 

Plant  Life,  Studies  in  Garden  and  School. 
By  Horace  F.  Jones,  F.C.S.  With  320 
Diagrams.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  td. 

The  Complete  School  Chemistry.  By  F. 
Oldham,  B.A.     Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo. 

An  Organic  Chemistry  for  Schools  and 
Technical  Institutes.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan, 
B.Sc.(Lond.),  F.C.S.    Illustrated.    Cr.Zvo. 

Elementary  Science  for  Pupil  Teachers. 
Physics  Section.  By  W.  T.  Clough, 
A.R.CS.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.  Chemistry 
Section.  By  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc.  (Lond.), 
F.C.S.  With  2  Plates  and  10  Diagrams. 
Cr.  8vo.     2s. 


L'Histoire  d'uneTulipe 

N. Crofts,  M.A. 
Abdallah.     Adapted  by  J.  A.  Wilson. 


Methuen's  Simplified  French  Texts 

Edited  by  T.  R.  N.  CROFTS,  M.A. 
One  Shilling  each. 
Adapted  by  T.  R 


La  Chanson  de  Roland.     Adapted  by  H. 

Rieu,  M.A. 
Me  moires  de  Cadichon.     Adapted  by  J.  F. 

Rhoades. 


Methuen's  Standard  Library 

In  Sixpenny  Volumes. 

The  Standard  Library  is  a  new  series  of  volumes  containing  the  great  classics  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  the  finest  works  of  English  literature.  All  the  great  masters  will  be 
represented,  either  in  complete  works  or  in  selections.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  publishers  to 
place  the  best  books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  within  the  reach  of  every  reader,  so  that  the 
series  may  represent  something  of  the  diversity  and  splendour  of  our  English  tongue.  The 
characteristics  of  The  Standard  Library  are  four  : — 1.  Soundness  of  Text.  2.  Cheapness. 
3.  Clearness  of  Type.  4.  Simplicity.  The  books  are  well  printed  on  good  paper  at  a 
price  which  on  the  whole  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  publishing.  Each  volume  con- 
tains from  100  to  250  pages,  and  is  issued  in  paper  covers,  Crown  8vo,  at  Sixpence  net,  or  in 
cloth  gilt  at  One  Shilling  net.  In  a  few  cases  long  books  are  issued  as  Double  Volumes 
or  as  Treble  Volumes. 


The   Meditations^  of   Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  translation  is  by  R.  Graves. 
Sense  and  Sensibility.    By  Jane  Austen. 
Essays    and     Counsels     and     The     New 

Atlantis.      By    Francis    Bacon,     Lord 

Verulam. 
Religio    Medici    and    Urn    Burial.      By 

Sir  Thomas  Browne.     The  text  has  been 

collated  by  A.  R.  Waller. 


The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     By  John  Bunyan. 
Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

By  Edmund  Burke. 
The  Poems  and  Songs  of  Robert  Burns. 

Double  Volume. 
The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and 

Revealed.     By  Joseph  Butler,  D.D. 
The  Poems  of  Thomas  Chatterton.  ;  In  2 

volumes. 
Vol.  1. — Miscellaneous  Poems. 

[Continued. 
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Methuen's  Standard  Library— continued. 

Vol.  11.— The  Rowley  Poems. 
The  New  Life  and  Sonnets.     By    Dante. 
Translated  into  English  by  D,  G.  Rossetti. 
Tom  Jones.    By  Henry  Fielding.    Treble  Vol. 
Cranford.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Em  pike.     By  Edward  Gibbon. 
In  7  double  volumes. 

The  Text  and  Notes  have  been  revised  by 
J.  B.  Bury,  Litt.D.,  but  the  Appendices  of 
the  more  expensive  edition  are  not  given. 
The   Vicar  of  Wakefield.        By    Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The  Poems  andPlaysof  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
The  Works  ok  Ben  Jonson. 

Vol.  i.— The  Case  is  Altered.     Every  Man 
in  His  Humour.    Every  Man  out  of  His 
Humour. 
Vol.  11.— Cynthia's  Revels;  The  Poetaster. 
The  text  has  been  collated  by  H.  C.  Hart. 
The  Poems  of  John  Keats.    Double  volume. 
The  Text  has  been  collated    by   E.    de 
Selincourt. 
On  the  Imitation  of  Christ.    By  Thomas 
a.  Kempis. 

The    translation   is  by  C.   Bigg,   DD., 
Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
A  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy 

Life.     By  William  Law. 
Paradise  Lost.     By  John  Milton. 

ElKONOKLASTES  AND  THE  TENURE  OF    KlNGS 

and  Magistrates.     By  John  Milton. 
Utopia  and  Poems.     By  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  Republic   of    Plato.      Translated  by 


Sydenham  and  Taylor.     Double  Volume. 

The     translation     has    been    revised     by 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
The    Little    Flowers    of     St.    Francis. 

Translated  by  W.  Heywobd. 
The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare.     In 

10  volumes. 
Vol.  l — The  Tempest;  The  Two  Gentlemen 

of  Verona  ;  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 

Measure  for  Measure  ;  The  Comedy  ot 

Errors. 
Vol.  1 1. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing ;  Love's 

Labour 's   Lost ;    A   Midsummer   Night's 

Dream  ;  The  Merchant  of  Venice ;  As  You 

Like  It. 
Vol.  hi. — The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;  All 's 

Well  that  Ends  Well;  Twelfth  Night ;  The 

Winter's  Tale. 
Vol.  iv. — The  Life  and  Death  of  King  John  ; 

The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  the  Second  ; 

The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  iv.  ;  The 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  iv. 
Vol.  v.— The  Life  of  King  Henry  v.  ;  The 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  vi.  ;  The  Second 

Part  of  King  Henry  vi. 
Vol.   VI.— The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry 

vi.  ;  The  Tragedy  of  King  Richard  lit.  ; 

The  Famous  History  of  the  Life  of  King 

Henry  vm. 
The  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.   In  4 
volumes. 
Vol.  l— Alastor  ;  The  Damon  of  the  World ; 

The  Revolt  of  Islam,  etc. 
The  Text  has  been  revised  by  C.  D.  Locock. 
The  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Robert  Southey. 
The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  ok 
Selborne.    By  Gilbert  White. 


Textbooks  of  Technology 

Edited  by  G.  F.  GOODCHILD,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  and  G.  R.  MILLS,  M.A. 
Fully  Illustrated. 


How  to  Make  a  Dress.     By  J.  A.  E.  Wood. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     xs.  6d. 
Carpentry  and  Joinery.    By  F.  C.  Webber. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     3$.  6d. 
Millinery,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  Clare  Hill.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo. 

is. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Tex- 
tile Design.   By  Aldred  F.  Barker.  Demy 

Svo.     js.  6d. 
Builders'  Quantities.     By   H.  C.  Grubb. 

Cr.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 
Repousse  Metal  Work.     By  A.  C.  Horth. 

Cr.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


Electric  Light  and  Power:  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing. By  E.  E.  Brooks,  B.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Second  Master  and  Instructor  of  Physics 
and  Electrical  Engineering,  Leicester 
Technical  School,  and  W.  H.  N.  James, 
A.R.C.S.,  A.I.E.E.,  Assistant  Instructor 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  Manchester 
Municipal  Technical  School.  Cr.  Zvo.  4s.  6d. 

Engineering  Workshop  Practice.  By 
C.  C.  Allen,  Lecturer  on  Engineering, 
Municipal  Technical  Institute,  Coventry. 
With  many  Diagrams.     Cr.  Svo.     2s. 


Handbooks  of  Theology- 
Edited  by  R.  L.  OTTLEY,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  series  is  intended,  in  part,  to  furnish  the  clergy  and  teachers  or  students  of 
Theology  with  trustworthy  Textbooks,  adequately  representing  the  present  position 
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of  the  questions  dealt  with ;  in  part,  to  make  accessible  to  the  reading  public  an 
accurate  and  concise  statement  of  facts  and  principles  in  all  questions  bearing  on 
Theology  and  Religion. 


The  XXXIX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.  Fifth  and  Cheaper  Edition  in  one 
Volume.    DemyZvo.     12s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  F.  B.  Jevons.  M.A., 
Litt.D.  Third  Edition.    DemyZvo.    10s. 6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  By  R. 
L.  Ottley,  D.D.  Second  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     Demy  Zvo.     12s.  6d. 


An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Creeds.  By  A.  E.  Burn,  .D.D  Demy 
Zvo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England 
and  America.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D. 
Demy  Zvo.     ioj.  6d. 

A  History  of  Early  Christian  Doctrine. 
By  J.  F.  Bethune-Baker,  M.A.  DemyZvo. 
jos.  6d. 


The  Westminster  Commentaries 

General  Editor,  WALTER  LOCK,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College, 
Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  object  of  each  commentary  is  primarily  exegetical,  to  interpret  the  author's 
meaning  to  the  present  generation.  The  editors  will  not  deal,  except  very  subor- 
dinate^, with  questions  of  textual  criticism  or  philology ;  but,  taking  the  English 
text  in  the  Revised  Version  as  their  basis,  they  will  try  to  combine  a  hearty  accept- 
ance of  critical  principles  with  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 


The  Book  of  Genesis.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
Sixth  Edition    Demy  Zvo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Edited  by  E.  C.  S.  Gibson, 
D.D.    Second  Edition.     DemyZvo.     6s. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Edited  by  R. 
B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  Zvo.  Third 
Edition.     10s.  6d. 


The  First  Epistle  of  Paul  the  ArosTLE 
to  the  Corinthians.  Edited  by  H.  L. 
Goudge,  M.A.     Demy  Zvo.     6s. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Edited  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Knowling, 
D.D.     Demy  Zvo.     6s. 

The  Book  of  Ezkkiel.  Edited  H.  A.  Red- 
path,  M.A. ,  D.Litt.     DemyZvo.     10s.  6d. 


Part  II. — Fiction 


Addcrley  (Hon.  and  Rev.  James),  Author 

of  'Stephen   Remarx."      BEHOLD   THE 

DAYS  COME.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 

3-y.  6d. 
Albanesi  (E.  Maria).    SUSANNAH  AND 

ONE    OTHER.      Fourth  Edition.       Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BLUNDER  OF  AN  INNOCENT. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CAPRICIOUS  CAROLINE.     Second  Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
LOVE    AND    LOUISA.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
PETER,  A  PARASITE.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  BROWN  EYES  OF  MARY.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I  KNOW  A    MAIDEN.       Third  Edition, 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Anstey  (F.).    Author  of  'Vice    Versa.'     A 

BAYARD  FROM  BENGAL.    Illustrated 

by  Bernard  Partridge.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    35.  6d. 
Bagot  (Richard).  A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s 
THE    PASSPORT.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

TEMPTATION.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 


CASTING  OF  NETS.  Twelfth  Edition.  Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
DONNA    DIANA.     A    New  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
LOVE'S  PROXY.  A  New  Edition. 

6s. 
Baring-Gould  (S.).    ARMINELL. 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo,     6s. 
URITH.    Fifth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo. 
i  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CHEAP    JACK    ZITA.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MARGERY     OF     QUETHER.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.     Fifth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TACQUETTA.    Third  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.   6s. 
KITTY  ALONE.  Fifth  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
NOEMI.     Illustrated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
THE    BROOM-SQUIRE.       Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE      PENNYCOMEQUICKS.        Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
GUAVAS   THE    TINNER.         Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


Cr.  Zvo. 

Fifth 

6s. 
Seventh 
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BLADYS  OF  THE  STEWPONEY.     Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
PA  BO  THE  PRIEST.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
WINEFRED.    Illustrated.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
ROYAL  GEORGIE.  Illustrated.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
MISS  QUILLET.    Illustrated.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
IN  DEW  ISLAND.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY.   A  New  Edition.   6d. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Barnett  (Edith   A.).     A  WILDERNESS 

WINNER.    Second  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Barr  (James).    LAUGHING  THROUGH 

A  WILDERNESS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Barr  (Robert).       IN    THE   MIDST   OF 

ALARMS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.Svo.     6s. 
THE    STRONG    ARM.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  MUTABLE  MANY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE     COUNTESS     TEKLA.         Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  LADY  ELECTRA.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE      TEMPESTUOUS      PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Bvo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels  and  S.  Crane. 
Begbie  (Harold).    THE  ADVENTURES 

OF  SIR  JOHN  SPARROW.   Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
Belloc(HHaire).  EMMANUEL  BURDEN, 

MERCHANT.      With  36  Illustrations  by 

G.    K.    Chesterton.       Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Benson  (E.  F.)  DODO.  Fifteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  CAPSINA.    Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo. 

6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Benson     (Margaret).        SUBJECT     TO 

VANITY.     Cr.  Svo.     3*.  6d. 
Bretherton  (Ralph).     THE  MILL.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
Burton  (J.    Bloundelle).       THE    FATE 

OF  VALSEC.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Capes  (Bernard),  Author  of  'The  Lake  of 

Wine.'  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  CON- 
FESSIONS OF  DIANA  PLEASE.    Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
A  JAY  OF  ITALY.    Fourth  Ed.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
LOAVES  AND  FISHES.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  ROGUE'S  TRAGEDY.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Charlton  (Randall).    MAVE.    Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).    THE  TRAGEDY 

OF    THE    GREAT    EMERALD.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE    MYSTERY    OF    A    BUNGALOW. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Corelli  (Marie).    A  ROMANCE  OF  TWO 

WORLDS.    Twenty-Seventh  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 


VENDETTA.     Twenty-Fifth  Edition.    Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THELMA.     Thirty-Sixth  Edition.    Cr.Svo. 

6s. 
ARDATH  :   THE  STORY  OF   A  DEAD 

SELF.    Seventeenth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  SOUL  OF  LILITH.    Fourteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
WORMWOOD.    Fifteenth  Ed.    Cr.Svo.    6s. 
BARABBAS:     A     DREAM     OF     THE 

WORLD'S      TRAGEDY.       Forty-second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.  Fifty-second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE     MASTER     CHRISTIAN.       Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
TEMPORAL    POWER:    A   STUDY    IN 

SUPREMACY.      \$oth    Thousand.      Cr. 

GOD'S  GOOD  MAN  :  A  SIMPLE  LOVE 

STORY.    Eleventh  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s 
THE  MIGHTY  ATOM.    Twenty-sixth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
BOY  :  a  Sketch.    Ninth  Edition.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
CAMEOS     Twelfth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Cotes  (Mrs.  Everard).     See  Sara  Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell   (Constance).      THE    VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES.   Illustrated.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Crane    (Stephen)    and    Barr    (Robert). 

THE  O'RUDDY.     CrSvo.     6s. 
Crockett  (S.  R.),    Author  of 'The  Raiders,* 

etc.    LOCHINVAR.     Illustrated.     Third 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  STANDARD  BEARER.   Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Croker  (B.  M.).      THE  OLD  CANTON- 
MENT.   Cr.Svo.     6s. 
TOHANNA.  Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.     6s. 
THE   HAPPY  VALLEY.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
A     NINE     DAYS'     WONDER.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
PEGGY     OF     THE    BARTONS.      Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
ANGEL.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  STATE  SECRET.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     3s.  6d. 
Crosbie (Mary).  DISCIPLES.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
Dawson    (A.     J).        DANIEL    WHYTE. 

Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
Deane  (Mary).     THE   OTHER    PAWN. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Doyle    (A.    Conan),    Author   of   'Sherlock 

Holmes,'       'The    White     Company,'    etc. 

ROUND    THE    RED    LAMP.       Tenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette)  (Mrs.    Everard 

Cotes).      THOSE     DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS.  Illustrated.  ThirdEdition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s.     See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Findlater(J.  H.).  THE  GREEN  GRAVES 

OF     BALGOWRIE.        Fifth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  LADDER  TO  THE  STARS.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
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Findlater   (Mary).     A   NARROW   WAY. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo..     6s. 
THE    ROSE    OF  JOY.       Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  BLIND  BIRD'S  NEST.      With  8   Illus- 
trations.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Fitzpatrick    (K.)      THE     WEANS     AT 

RU  WALL  AN.     Illustrated.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Francis    (M.  E.).      STEPPING   WEST- 

WARD.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
Fraser  (Mrs.  Hugh),  Author  of 'The  Stolen 

Emperor.'     THE   SLAKING   OF    THE 

SWORD.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
IN    THE    SHADOW    OF    THE    LORD. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
FuIIer-Maitland  (Ella),  Author   of  '  The 

Day  Book  of  BethiaHardacre.'  BLANCHE 

ESMEAD.    Second  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Gates  (Eleanor),  Author  of 'The  Biography 

of  a  Prairie  Girl.'  THE  PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Gerard  (Dorothea),  Author  of  c  Lady  Baby.' 
HOLY    MATRIMONY.      Second   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
MADE  OF  MONEY.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  BRIDGE  OF  LIFE.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE     IMPROBABLE      IDYL.         Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Gissing  (George),  Author  of  'Demos,'  'In 

the  Year  of  Jubilee,'  etc.      THE  TOWN 

TRAVELLER.  Second.  Ed.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Gleig  (Charles).      BUNTER'S   CRUISE. 

Illustrated.     Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
Hamilton  (M.),    Author  of   'Cut   Laurels.' 

THE  FIRST  CLAIM.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Harraden  (Beatrice).      IN  VARYING 

MOODS.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Cr.Svo.  6s. 
HILDA  STRAFFORD  and  THE  REMIT- 
TANCE MAN.      Twelfth  Edition.      Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE  SCHOLAR'S  DAUGHTER.    Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Harrod  (F.)  (Frances  Forbes  Robertson). 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  BRUTE.  Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
Herbertson    (Agnes    G.).       PATIENCE 

DEAN.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Hichens  (Robert).     THE  PROPHET  OF 

BERKELEY  SQUARE.    Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
TONGUES    OF    CONSCIENCE.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
FELIX.     Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  FAN.    Sixth 

Edition.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
BYEWAYS.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE   GARDEN    OF   ALLAH.     Fifteenth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  BLACK  SPANIEL.     Cr.  Svo.   6s. 


THE  CALL  OF  THE   BLOOD.     Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Hope  (Anthony).      THE  GOD  IN  THE 

CAR.     Tenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A    CHANGE   OF    AIR.      Sixth    Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Ed.    Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
THE   CHRONICLES   OF    COUNT  AN- 
TONIO.    Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
PHROSO.      Illustrated  by  H.   R.   Millar. 

Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
SIMON  DALE.  Illustrated.  Seventh  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  KING'S  MIRROR.    Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
QUISANTE.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Svo.   6s. 
THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
A  SERVANT   OF   THE   PUBLIC.     Illus- 
trated.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Hope  (Graham),   Author  of  '  A  Cardinal  and 

his  Conscience,'  etc.,  etc.     THE    LADY 

OF  LYTE.     Second  Edition.    Cr.Svo.   6s. 
Housman  (Clemence).      THE  LIFE  OF 

SIR  AGLO  VALE  DE  GALLS.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 
Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe),  Author  of  '  Captain 

Kettle.'     MR.   HORROCKS,  PURSER. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
PRINCE  RUPERT,  THE  BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Jacobs  (W.  W.).        MANY    CARGOES. 

Twenty-Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
SEA  URCHINS.   Fourteenth  Edition..   Cr. 

Svo.     3s.  6d. 
A    MASTER    OF    CRAFT.       Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
LIGHT    FREIGHTS.      Illustrated.      Sixth 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.    Eighth  Edi- 

tion.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
DIALSTONE  LANE.  Illustrated.    Seventh 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
ODD  CRAFT.      Illustrated.      Seventh  Edi- 
tion.    Cr.  Svo.     3s.  6d. 
AT    SUNWICH    PORT.      Illustrated. 

Seventh  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    3s.  6d. 
James  (Henry).  THE  SOFT  SIDE.  Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  BETTER  SORT.    Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE  AMBASSADORS.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
THE  GOLDEN   BOWL.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
Keays   (H.    A.    Mitchell).       HE    THAT 

EATETH    BREAD    WITH    ME.      Cr. 

Svo.    6s. 
Kester   (Vaughan).      THE    FORTUNES 

OF  THE  LANDRAYS.     Cr.  Svo.     6s. 
Lawless  (Hon.  Emily).    WITH    ESSEX 

IN  IRELAND.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Le  Oueux  (W.).    THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER.     Third  Edition.     Cr. 

Svo.     6s. 
THE    CLOSED    BOOK.      Third   Edition. 

Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
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THE     VALLEY     OF     THE     SHADOW. 

Illustrated.      Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
BEHIND  THE  THRONE.    Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Levett- Yeats   (S.).      ORRAIN.      Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

ondon  (Jack),  Author  of  '  The  Call  of  the 

Wild,'  'The    Sea    Wolf,'    etc.       WHITE 

FANG.    Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
,ucas(E.  V.).    LISTENER'S  LURE:  An 

Oblique  Narration.      Crown  Zvo.      Fourth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Lyall  (Edna).      DERRICK   VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST.     42nd  Thousand.     Cr.  Zvo. 

3s.  6d. 
McCarthy  (Justin  H.),  Author  of '  If  I  were 

King.'      THE     LADY    OF     LOYALTY 

HOUSE.   Illustrated.    Third  Edition.   Cr. 

Zvo.    6s. 
THE  DRYAD.   Second  Edition.   Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
Macdonald  (Ronald).    THE  SEA  MAID. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  HUMAN  TRINITY.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 
Macnaughtan  (S.).    THE  FORTUNE  OF 

CHRISTINA  MACNAB.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Malet  (Lucas).    COLONEL  ENDERBY'S 

WIFE.     Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION.      New 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  WAGES  OF  SIN.     Fifteenth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  CARISSIMA.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  GATELESS  BARRIER.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE     HISTORY     OF    SIR     RICHARD 

CALMADY.  Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Mann  (Mrs.  M.  E.).  OLIVIA'S  SUMMER. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A     LOST     ESTATE.       A    New    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  PARISH  OF  HILBY.  A  New  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  PARISH  NURSE.     Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
GRAN'MA'S  JANE.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MRS.  PETER  HOWARD.    Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A    WINTER'S    TALE.      A   New  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS.     A  New 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ROSE  AT  HONEYPOT.     Third  Ed.     Cr. 

Zvo.  6s.  See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
THE  MEMORIES  OF  RONALD  LOVE. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  EGLAMORE  PORTRAITS.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Marriott     (Charles),      Author     of     'The 

Column.'     GENEVRA.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 
Marsh  (Richard).    THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE.  Second  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
THE   MARQUIS   OF    PUTNEY.    Second 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 


A  DUEL.    Cr  Zvo.    6s. 

IN  THE   SERVICE  OF    LOVE.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Mason  (A.    E.  W.),   Author  of  'The  Four 

Feathers,'  etc.      CLEMENTINA.      Illus- 
trated.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zr>o.     6s. 
Mathers  (Helen),  Author  of  '  Comin'  thro' 

the    Rye.*      HONEY.      Fourth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT.     Cr.  Zvo. 

6s. 
THE  FERRYMAN.     Second  Edition.     Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
TALLY-HO!    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo.    6s. 
Maxwell  (W.  B.),  Author  of  'The  Ragged 

Messenger.'      VIVIEN.      Eighth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    RAGGED    MESSENGER.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
FABULOUS  FANCIES.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  GUARDED  FLAME.     Seventh  Edi- 

Hon.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  MAYBURY.  Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ODD  LENGTHS.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Meade  (L.T.).     DRIFT.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
RESURGAM.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
VICTORY.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Melton  (R.).      C/ESAR'S  WIFE.      Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Meredith     (Ellis).       HEART     OF     MY 

HEART.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Miller  (Esther).    LIVING  LIES.    Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
•Miss    Molly'     (The  Author    of).       THE 

GREAT  RECONCILER.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Mitford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER.      Illustrated.       Sixth    Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 
IN    THE    WHIRL    OF    THE    RISING. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE  RED  DERELICT.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Montresor  (F.     F.),    Author    of    'Into   the 

Highways  and    Hedges.'     THE  ALIEN. 

Third  Edition,     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Morrison  (Arthur).      TALES  OF  MEAN 

STREETS.    Seventh  Edition.  Cr.Zvo.  6s. 
A  CHILD  OF  THE  JAGO.    Fifth  Edition 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
TO    LONDON    TOWN.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
CUNNING  MURRELL.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  HOLE  IN  THE  WALL.    Fourth  Edi- 

Hon.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
DIVERS  VANITIES.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Nesbit  (E.).    (Mrs.  E.  Bland).     THE  RED 

HOUSE.      Illustrated.      Fourth  Edition 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Norris  (W.  E.).    HARRY  AND  URSULA. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  87/0.    6s. 
Ollivant    (Alfred).       OWD    BOB,    THE 

GREY   DOG   OF   KENMUIR.       Ninth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
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Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).     MASTER  OF 

MEN.     Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Oxenham     (John),     Author   of    '  Barbe    of 

Grand  Bayou.'     A  WEAVER  OF  WEBS. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  GATE  OF   THE    DESERT.     Fifth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS.     With  a  Frontispiece 

in    photogravure    by    Harold    Copping. 

Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  LON  G  ROAD.     With  a  Frontispiece 

by    Harold    Copping.      Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Pain  (Barry).     LINDLEY  KAYS.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Parker  (Gilbert).      PIERRE   AND   HIS 

PEOPLE.     Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MRS.  FALCHION.  Fifth  Edition.    Cr.Zvo. 

6s. 
THE   TRANSLATION   OF    A  SAVAGE. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    TRAIL    OF  THE    SWORD.     Illus- 
trated.    Ninth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTI  AC  : 

The    Story  of  a  Lost    Napoleon.       Fifth 

Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
AN  ADVENTURER   OF  THE  NORTH. 

The   Last  Adventures   of  '  Pretty  Pierre. ' 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  SEATS  OF  THE   MIGHTY.      Illus- 
trated.    Fifteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
THE    BATTLE   OF    THE    STRONG:    a 

Romance  of  Two  Kingdoms.     Illustrated. 

Fifth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    POMP    OF    THE    LAVILETTES. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 
Pemberton   (Max).      THE   FOOTSTEPS 

OF    A    THRONE.      Illustrated.      Third 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
I   CROWN  THEE  KING.     With  Illustra- 
tions  by  Frank  Dadd   and   A.    Forrestier. 

Phillpotts  (Eden).  LYING  PROPHETS. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  MIST.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  HUMAN  BOY.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Fourth  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

SONS  OF  THE  MORNING.  Second 
Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  RIVER.     Third  Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRISONER.  Fourth 
Edition.    Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

THE  SECRET  WOMAN.  Fourth  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 

KNOCK  AT  A  VENTURE.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zto.      6s. 

THE  PORTREEVE.  Fourth  Edition.  Cr. 
Zvo.     6s. 

THE  POACHER'S  WIFE.  Second  Edition. 
Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 

Pickthall  (Marmaduke).  SALD  THE 
FISHERMAN.  Sixth  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo. 
6s. 

BRENDLE.    Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  ISLAM.  Third  Edi- 
tion.   Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 


•Q,'  Author  of  'Dead  Man's  Rock.'    THE 

WHITE  WOLF.       Second  Edition.    Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  MAYOR  OF  TROY.  Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
MERRY  GARDEN  AND  OTHER 

STORIES.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Raw  son  (Maud    Stepney),   Author  of  'A 

Lady   of  the   Regency.'    'The    Labourer's 

Comedy,'  etc.   THE   ENCHANTED 

GARDEN.  Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Rhys  (Grace).    THE  WOOING  OF 

SHEILA.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Ridge  (W.  Pett).      LOST   PROPERTY. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
ERB.     Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
A  SON  OF  THE  STATE.     Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     2s-  &d- 
A  BREAKER  OF  LAWS.     A  New  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     3-r.  6d. 
MRS.    GALER'S   BUSINESS.     Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
SECRETARY  TO  BAYNE,  M.P.    Cr.  Zvo. 

3*.  6d. 
THE    WICKHAMSES.      Fourth  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Roberts  (C.  G.  D.).     THE   HEART   OF 

THE  ANCIENT  WOOD.  Cr.  Zvo.  3s.  6d. 
Russell     (W.     Clark).       MY     DANISH 

SWEETHEART.     Illustrated.   Fifth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
HIS    ISLAND    PRINCESS.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.    Cr.  6vo.     6s. 
ABANDONED.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  Zvo.  6s. 

See  also  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Sergeant    (Adeline).        BARBARA'S 

MONEY.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL.      Cr. 

Zvo.     6s. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT.   Second 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  RANDOLPHS. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Shannon.  (W.P.       THE    MESS  DECK. 

Cr.  Zvo.    3 j.  6d. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Shelley(Bertha).  ENDERBY.    Third  Ed. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Sidgwick  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Author  of  '  Cyn- 
thia's Way.'    THE  KINSMAN.     With  8 

Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Brock.     Third  Ed. 

Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 
Sonnichsen  (Albert).    DEEP-SEA  VAGA- 
BONDS.    Cr.1  Zvo.    6s. 
Sunbury  (George).      THE   HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE.     Cr.  Zvo.     3s.  6d. 
Urquhart  (M.),     A  TRAGEDY  IN  COM- 
MONPLACE.   Second  Ed.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
Waineman  (Paul).    THE  SONG  OF  THE 

FOREST.     Cr.  Zvo.    6s. 

See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Waltz  (E.  C).     THE  ANCIENT  LAND. 
MARK :  A  Kentucky  Rom  ance.     Cr.  Zvo 

6s. 
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Watson  (H.   B.  Marriott).     ALARUMS 

AND  EXCURSIONS.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
CAPTAIN    FORTUNE.       Third  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
TWISTED    EGLANTINE.      With  8  Ulus- 

trations  by  Frank  Ckaig.     Third  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.    6s. 
THE  HIGH  TOBY.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
A     MIDSUMMER       DAY'S       DREAM. 

Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 
See  also  Shilling  Novels. 
Wells  (H.    G.).    THE   SEA    LADY.    Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
Weyman  (Stanley),  Author  of 'A  Gentleman 

of  France.'    UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE. 

With  Illustrations  by  R.  C.  Woodville. 

Twentieth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
White  (Stewart  E.),  Author  of  '  The  Blazed 

Trail.'      CONJUROR'S      HOUSE.        A 

Romance  of  the  Free  Trail.   Second  Edition. 

WhfteTPercy).    THE  SYSTEM.     Third 

Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  PATIENT  MAN.      Second  Edition. 

Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
Williams  (Margery).     THE    BAR.     Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 


Williamson  (Mrs.  C.  N.),  Author  of  '  The 

Barnstormers.'         THE    ADVENTURE 

OF  PRINCESS  SYLVIA.     Second  EdU 

Hon.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
THE  SEA  COULD  TELL.   Second  Edition. 

Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
THE    CASTLE    OF    THE     SHADOWS. 

Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.     6s. 
PAPA.     Cr.  &7>o.    6s. 
Williamson  (C.  N.   and  A.   M.).      THE 

LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR:  Being  the 

Romance    of   a    Motor   Car.       Illustrated. 

Sixteenth  Edition.     Cr.  Svo.    6s. 
THE    PRINCESS    PASSES.      Illustrated. 

Eighth  Edition.     Cr.  8vo.     6s. 
MY  FRIEND  THE  CHAUFFEUR.    With 

16    Illustrations.       Eighth    Edition.       Cr. 

8vo.     6s. 
THE    CAR    OF    DESTINY    AND    ITS 

ERRAND  IN  SPAIN.       Third  Edition. 

Illustrated. 
LADY  BETTY  ACROSS  THE  WATER. 

Sixth  Edition.     Cr.  &vo.    6s. 
Wyllarde    (Dolf),    Author    of    'Uriah    the 

Hittite.'      THE    PATHWAY   OF    THE 

PIONEER      (Nous      Autres).        Fourth 

Edition.     Cr.  Zvo.   6s. 


Methuen's  Shilling  Novels 

Cr.  Svo.      Cloth,   is.  net. 


Author  of  'Miss  Molly.'    THE  GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Balfour    (Andrew).      VENGEANCE    IS 

MINE. 
TO  ARMS. 
Baring-Gould (S.).    MRS.  CURGENVEN 

OF  CURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 
DARTMOOR  IDYLLS. 
Barlow    (Jane),     Author  of  'Irish   Idylls.' 

FROM      THE     EAST     UNTO     THE 

WEST 
A  CREEL  OF  IRISH  STORIES. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  FORTUNES. 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  SHAMROCK. 
Barr  (Robert).    THE  VICTORS. 
Bartram  (George).    THIRTEEN  EVEN- 
INGS. 
Benson  (E.  F.),  Author  of  'Dodo.'    THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles  (G.  Stewart).    A  STRETCH  OFF 

THE  LAND. 
Brooke  (Emma).    THE  POETS  CHILD. 
Bullock  (Shan  F.).     THE  BARRYS. 
THE  CHARMER. 
THE  SQUIREEN. 
THE  RED  LEAGUERS. 
Burton  (J.    Bloundelle).      THE  CLASH 

OF  ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE'S  MY  FOE. 
A  BRANDED  NAME. 


!  Capes    (Bernard).      AT    A    WINTER'S 

FIRE. 
Chesney  (Weatherby).     THE  BAPTIST 

RING. 
THE  BRANDED  PRINCE. 
THE  FOUNDERED  GALLEON. 
JOHN  TOPP. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  A  BUNGALOW. 
Clifford  (Mrs.   W.    K.).      A    FLASH    OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb,  Thomas.    A  CHANGE  OF  FACE. 
CoIHngwood    (Harry).      THE    DOCTOR 

OF  THE  'JULIET.' 
Cornford  (L.  Cope).     SONS  OF  ADVER- 
SITY. 
Cotterell   (Constance).       THE  VIRGIN 

AND  THE  SCALES. 
Crane   (Stephen).      WOUNDS   IN  THE 

RAIN. 
Denny  (C.    E.).      THE    ROMANCE   OF 

UPFOLD  MANOR. 
Dickinson     (Evelyn).       THE    SIN    OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson  (Harris).    THE  BLACK  WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan  (Sara  J.).      THE  POOL  IN  THE 

DESERT. 
A  VOYAGE  OF  CONSOLATION.      Illus- 
trated. 
Embree  (C.  F.).    A  HEART  OF  FLAME, 
lustrsted. 
Fenn   (G.    Manville).      AN    ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT 
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Pindlater  (Jane  H.).    A  DAUGHTER  OF 

STRIFE. 
Fitzstephen   (Q.).      MORE  KIN  THAN 

KIND. 
Fletcher  (J.  S.).    DAVID  MARCH. 
LUCAN  THE  DREAMER. 
Forrest    (R.     E.).      THE    SWORD    OF 

AZRAEL. 
Francis  (M.  E.).     MISS  ERIN. 
Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 
Gerard     (Dorothea).       THINGS    THAT 

HAVE  HAPPENED. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
THE  SUPREME  CRIME. 
Gilchrist  (R.  Murray).  WILLOWBRAKE 
Glanville   (Ernest).      THE  DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
THE  INCA'S  TREASURE. 
Gordon  (Julien).    MRS.  CLYDE. 
WORLD'S  PEOPLE. 
Goss  (C.  F.).     THE  REDEMPTION  OF 

DAVID  CORSON. 
Gray  (E.   M 'Queen).       MY  STEWARD- 

SHIP. 
Hales  (A.  G.).    JAIR  THE  APOSTATE. 
Hamilton  (Lord  Ernest).  MARYHAMIL- 

TON. 
Harrison  (Mrs.  Burton).    A  PRINCESS 

OF  THE  HILLS.     Illustrated. 
Hooper  (I.).     THE  SINGER  OF  MARLY. 
Hough  (Emerson).     THE  MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
•Iota'  (Mrs.  Caffyn).      ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
Jepson  (Edgar).       THE  KEEPERS  OF 

THE  PEOPLE. 
Keary  (C.  F.).    THE  JOURNALIST. 
Kelly  (Florence  Finch).    WITH  HOOPS 

OF  STEEL. 
Langbridge  (V.)   and    Bourne   (C.    H.). 

THE  VALLEY  OF  INHERITANCE. 
Linden  (Annie).   A  WOMAN  OF  SENTI- 

MENT. 
Lorimer  (Norma).    JOSIAH'S  WIFE. 
Lush  (Charles  K.).     THE  AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonell    (Anne).      THE    STORY    OF 

TERESA. 
Macgrath     (Harold).       THE     PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Mackie  (Pauline  Bradford).  THE  VOICE 

IN  THE  DESERT. 
Marsh    (Richard).      THE    SEEN    AND 

THE  UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A  METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS  AND  MYSTERIES. 
BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL. 
Mayall  (J.  W.).    THE  CYNIC  AND  THE 

SYREN. 
Meade  (L.  T.).     RESURGAM. 
Monkhouse  (Allan).    LOVE  IN  A  LIFE. 
Moore  (Arthur).    THE  KNIGHT  PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


Nesbit,  E.  (Mrs.  Bland).     THE  LITER- 

ARY  SENSE. 
Norris(W.  E.).    AN  OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
THE  DESPOTIC  LADY. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).    THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  TWO  MARY'S. 
Pendered  (M.  L.).    AN  ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny  (Mrs.  Frank).     A  MIXED  MAR- 

AGE. 
Phillpotts    (Eden).       THE    STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY  FREE. 
Pryce    (Richard).      TIME    AND    THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall     (John).         AUNT     BETHIA'S 

BUTTON. 
Raymond  (Walter).      FORTUNE'S  DAR- 
LING. 
Rayner  (Olive  Pratt).     ROSALBA. 
Rhys  (Grace).      THE  DIVERTED   VIL- 

LAGE. 
Rickert  (Edith).  OUT  OF  THE  CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 
Roberton(M.  H.).  A  GALLANT  QUAKER. 
Russell,  (W.  Clark).     ABANDONED. 
Saunders  (Marshall).      ROSE  A  CHAR- 

LITTE. 
Sergeant   (Adeline).      ACCUSED    AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S  MONEY. 
THE  ENTHUSIAST. 
A  GREAT  LADY. 
THE  LOVE  THAT  OVERCAME. 
THE  MASTER  OF  BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER  SUSPICION. 
THE  YELLOW  DIAMOND. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOAT. 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  RACHAEL. 
Shannon  (W.  F.).    JIM  TWELVES. 
Stephens  (R.  N.).    AN  ENEMY  OF  THE 

KING. 
Strain  (E.  H.).  ELMSLIE'S  DRAG  NET. 
Stringer  (Arthur).  THE  SILVER  POPPY. 
Stuart  (Esme).    CHRISTALLA. 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY. 
Sutherland  (Duchess  of).     ONE  HOUR 

AND  THE  NEXT. 
Swan  (Annie).    LOVE  GROWN  COLD. 
Swift  (Benjamin).     SORDON. 
SIREN  CITY. 
Tanqueray  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     THE  ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Thompson  (Vance).    SPINNERS  OF 

LIFE. 
Trafford-Taunton  (Mrs.E.W.).  SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward  (Allen).    ATHELSTANE  FORD. 
Waineman  (Paul).    A  HEROINE  FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY  A  FINNISH  LAKE. 
Watson  (H.  B.  Marriott).    THE  SKIRTS 

OF  HAPPY  CHANCE. 
•Zack.1  TALES  OF  DUNSTABLE  WEIR. 
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Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d. 
The  Getting  Well  of  Dorothy.     By  Mrs. 

\V.  K.  Clifford.     Second  Edition. 
Only  a   Guard-Room  Dog.     By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell. 
The   Doctor  of   the  Juliet.      By  Harry 

Collingwood. 
,ittle   Peter.      By  Lucas  Malet.      Second 

Edition. 
Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage.      By  W. 

Clark  Russell.     Third  Edition. 
The  Secret  of  Madam k  de  Monluc.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Mdlle.  Mori." 


Syd  Belton  :  Or,  the  Boy  who  would  not  go 

to  Sea.     By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
The  Red  Grange.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 
A  Girl  of  the  People.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 
Hepsy  Gipsy.     By  L.  T.  Meade.     vs.  6d. 
The  Honourable  Miss.     By  L.  T.  Meade. 

Second  Edition. 
There  was  once  a  Prince.     By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 
When  Arnold  comes  Home.    By  Mrs.  M.  E. 

Mann. 


The  Novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas 


Price  6d.     Dou 

Acte. 

The  Adyentures  of  Captain  Pamphile. 

Amaury. 

The  Bird  of  Fate. 

The  Black  Tulip. 

The  Castle  of  Eppstein. 

Catherine  Blum. 

Cecile. 

The   Chevalier    D'Harmental.      Double 

volume. 
Chicot  the  Jester.     Being  the  first  part  of 

The  Lady  of  Monsoreau. 
Conscience. 
The  Convict's  Son. 
The  Corsican   Brothers  ;  and  Otho  the 

Archer. 
Crop-Eared  Jacquot. 
The  Fencing  Master.- 
Fernandk. 
Gabriel  Lambert. 
Georges. 
The  Great  Massacre. 

Queen  Margot. 

Henri  de  Navarre. 

of  Queen  Margot. 


Being  the  first  part  of 
Being  the  second  part 


ble  Volumes,  is. 
Helene  de  Chaverny.     Being  the  first  part 

of  the  Regent's  Daughter. 
Louise    de   la  Vallierb.     Being  the  first 

Eart  of  The  Vicomte    de    Bragei.onne. 
>ouble  Volume. 
MaItre  Adam. 
The    Man    in  the     Iron    Mask.      Being 

the    second    part    of    The    Vicomtb    dk 

Bragelonne.     Double  volume. 
The  Mouth  op  Hell. 
Nanon.     Double  volume.  • 
Pauline  ;  Pascal  Bruno  ;  and  Bontekoe. 
Pere  La  Ruine. 
The  Prince  of  Thieves. 
The  Reminischnces  of  Antony. 
Robin  Hood. 

The  Snowball  and  Sultanetta. 
Sylvandire. 

Tales  of  the  Supernatural. 
The    Three    Musketeers.      With 

Introduction    by   Andrew  Lang. 

volume. 
Twenty  Years  After.    Double  volume 
The  Wild  Duck  Shooter. 
The  Wolf-Leader. 


a    long 
Double 


Methuen's  Sixpenny  Books 


LOVE  AND  LOUISA. 
PRIDE    AND     PRE- 


AIbanesl(E.M.), 
Austen    (Jane). 

JUDICE. 
Bagot  (Richard).   A  ROMAN  MYSTERY. 
Balfour    (Andrew).       BY    STROKE    OF 

SWORD. 
Baring-Gould  (S.).    FURZE  BLOOM. 
CHEAP  JACK  ZITA. 
KITTY  ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE  BROOM  SQUIRE. 
IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES.    Illustrated. 
LITTLE  TU'PENNY. 
THE  FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr     (Robert).       JENNIE     BAXTER. 

JOURNALIST. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  ALARMS. 
THE  COUNTESS  TEKLA. 


THE  MUTABLE  MANY. 
Benson  (E.  F.).     DODO. 
Bronte  (Charlotte).    SHIRLEY. 
Brownell    (C.     L.).     THE    HEART    OF 

JAPAN. 
Burton  (J.  Bloundelle).     ACROSS  THE 

SALT  SEAS. 
Caffyn  (Mrs).,  ('Iota').    ANNE  MAULE- 

VERER. 
Capes  (Bernard).      THE    LAKE    OF 

WINE. 
Clifford  (Mrs.  W.    K.).    A    FLASH    OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS.  KEITH'S  CRIME. 
Connell  (F.   Norreys).     .THE    NIGGER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett    (Julian).        A    BUSINESS    IN 

GREAT  WATERS. 
Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.).     PEGGY  OF  THE 

BARTONS. 
A  STATE  SECRET. 
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ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

Dante   (Alighieri).       THE    VISION    OF 

DANTE  (Cary). 
Doyle  (A.  Conan).    ROUND  THE  RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette).      A  VOYAGE 

OF  CONSOLATION. 
THOSE  DELIGHTFUL  AMERICANS. 
Eliot  (George).      THE  MILL  ON  THE 

FLOSS. 
Findlater    (Jane    H.).       THE     GREEN 

GRAVES  OF  BALGOWRIE. 
Gallon  (Tom).    RICKERBY'S  FOLLY. 
Gaskell(Mrs.).    CRANFORD. 
MARY  BARTON. 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 
Gerard    (Dorothea).        HOLY     MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  LONDON. 
MADE  OF  MONEY. 
Gissing  (George).  THE  TOWN  TRAVEL- 

LER. 
THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE. 
Glanville    (Ernest).       THE     INC  A  S 

TREASURE. 
THE  KLOOF  BRIDE. 
Gleig  (Charles).     BUNTER'S  CRUISE. 
Grimm     (The     Brothers).        GRIMMS 

FAIRY  TALES.     Illustrated. 
Hope  (Anthony).    A  MAN  OF  MARK. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR. 
THE  CHRONICLES   OF  COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE  DOLLY  DIALOGUES. 
Hornung  (E.  W.).      DEAD  MEN  TELL 

NO  TALES. 
Ingraham  (J.  H.).      THE  THRONE  OF 

DAVID. 
LeQueux(W.).    THE  HUNCHBACK  OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett-Yeats  (S.  K.).    THE  TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Linton  (E.  Lynn).      THE    TRUE    HIS- 
TORY OF  JOSHUA  DAVIDSON. 
Lyall  (Edna).     DERRICK  VAUGHAN. 
Malet (Lucas).     THE  CARISSIMA. 
A  COUNSEL  OF  PERFECTION. 
Mann   (Mrs.    M.    E.).      MRS.      PETER 

HOWARD. 
A  LOST  ESTATE. 
THE  CEDAR  STAR. 
ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURDENS. 
Marchmont  (A.   W.).      MISER    HOAD- 

LEY'S  SECRET. 
A  MOMENT'S  ERROR. 
Marryat  (Captain).    PETER  SIMPLE. 
JACOB  FAITHFUL. 
Marsh  (Richard).    THE  TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE  GODDESS. 
THE  JOSS. 
A  METAMORPHOSIS. 


Mason  (A.  E.  W.).    CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers  (Helen).     HONEY. 

GRIFF  OF  GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM'S  SWEETHEART 

Meade  (Mrs.  L.  T.).     DRIFT. 

Mitford  (Bertram).    THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

SPIDER. 
Montresor  (F.  F.).     THE  ALIEN. 
Moore(Arthur).  THE  GAY  DECEIVERS. 
Morrison    (Arthur).      THE    HOLE    IN 

THE  WALL. 
Nesbit(E.).     THE  RED  HOUSE. 
Norris(W.  E.).     HIS  GRACE. 
GILES  INGILBY. 
THE  CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTY. 
LORD  LEONARD. 
MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA  FURIOSA. 
Oliphant  (Mrs.).     THE  LADY'S  WALK. 
SIR  ROBERT'S  FORTUNE. 
THE  PRODIGALS. 
Oppenheim  (E.  Phillips).     MASTE 

MEN. 
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